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A Short History of Ceylon 

{from thi; oth cmturij B. C. to tbu 4th century A. B. ) 

INTRODUCTION ; THE SOURCES 

Tlie ehiiff .sources from wliich we |:(aUier our knowledge of 
the hisiury of ancient Ceylon arc the two Pali chronicles Dipa» 
vm}u^n and > They are supplemented in some 

detailn hy the younger literature, chiefly by the Mahavarpsa- 
Tikil, and by the Sinhalese books, like Pujavali, Nikaya- 
sHj’igruha, Dbatuvamsa, Kajaratnakaraj llajavali. Among all 
these works the JDlimmmiua^ is by far the oldest, and the 
iiine* of itfS cuni|m8itioin is fairly well to be determined. The 
last Biiihaleso king mentioned in the Dv. is MahSsena, who 
(tied in thu first half of the fourth century a. d. ; in the intro- 
duction of Budiihaghusa’^s coinmentury on the Viuaya-Pitaka 
thu cliroriioJu has been quoted^. As Buddhaghosa lived in 
thu first half of the fifth century a. we can say, with 
Homo coufidunce, that the Dv, was composed between the 
years a 50 and 400 A, n. The Dv. can hardly be called a 

I W, Geiger, ITiptivatiisa und /lltikavmnsa und dte G&sckichtlich^ 
Utberliififung in Ceyion, Leipzig* 1905 {^Dlp and Mah. by W. 
Geiger, transl. hy Ethel M. Coomaraswamy, Colombo, 1908' • Winter- 
nit 2;, Gesik* dir Indischm LiUcratur^ 11, i66ff. 

z Dlfiavmtisa, an ancient Buddhist Historical Record, ed. 
aiid transL by H. Oidenberg (iSy9), 

$ Smnmta IKmdika, ed. J. Takakusu, assisted by M. Nagai (F.T.S., 
1934), pp. 74, 75, The quoted verses are Dv. xl, 15*16 ; xn 1-4. 

4 B» C Law, Life und Work of Buddkagkosu, Calcutta and 
Simla, 19^3, p« 9* 

L in Q., MARCH, I9a6 
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poem. Ifc is rather a clumsy composition which consists 

of mere enumeration of proper names or terms, appar^niily 
to serve as a support for tho memory. Very often t.hn 
same subject is narrated twice or even three times in a 
slightly ditferent manner, as if two or three recensinns of 
the clironicle were knit together. This all shows tho com- 
piler’s want of literary fitness, but it does by no means touch 
the v«alue of the Dv. as a source of historical information. 

As to the contents of the Dv., it starts Irom the ahhimm- 
hodhi of the Buddha, the legend of his visits to Ceylon, 
and the lineage of his family. In chs. iv to vin are related 
the story of the Buddhist councils and that of the missions 
sent in king Asoka’s time to the various countries to preach 
the Buddhist doctrine including that of tho kiug’.s sou 
Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon. Now the history of Laiikfl is told 
from the first Aryan immigration under Vijaya up to Dovi- 
nampiyatissa, who was a contemporary and friend of king 
Asoka (chs. ix-xi). Mahinda arrives in Ceylon and prcuclicK 
the dhamma. He is joyfully received by the king an<l hin 
subjects, and the Mahainegha-vana garden, the later jMaha- 
vihara, is dedicated by the king to the fraternity, m wcjII 
as the arama on the Cetiya mountain (chs. xn-xiv). Tho holy 
relip of the Buddha’s right collar-bone is brought frt>m 
India to Ceylon, and is deposited in a stupa, erected on iho 
Cetiya hill. In connection with th!.g fact the legend t)f tho 
three former Buddhas and of their relics is told (clu xv. 
Safighamitta, IMahinda s sister, comes to Xjisuk^, io c<uifer 
there the ordination on queen Anula and other women wlni 
were converted to the Buddha’s faith (ch. xv. 74-8f)). Arittha 
is sent to India to fetch a branch of the holy Bodhi-tree ; the* 
branch arrives and is planted in the MahSvihlira. Tho story 
of the holy trees of the former Buddhas is related in this con- 
nection, and the Bhikkhunis living in Ceylon are enumerated 
(ch. XV. 81 xviii. 44). The rest of ch. xviii and the last four 
chapters are filled with a succint history of the Sinimhmo 
kings from Devanampiyatissa’s successors up to MalulBoim. 
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The character of the Mahawmsa^ differs widely from that 
of the Dv. although the arrangement of the legendary and 
historical materials is almost the same in both chronicles and 
has become typical for all similar compilations of later date. 
But the Mv. is a real havya, and its author Mahanfima 
deserves the poeVs title. In the introductory verses of his 
poem he explicitly refers, I believe, to the Dipavamsa with the 
words: ‘‘That (Mabavamsa) which was compiled by the ancient 
(sages) was here too long drawn and there too closely knit ; 
and contained many repetitions. Attend ye now to this 
(Mahavamsa) that is free from such faults, easy to understand 
and remember, arousing serene joy and emotion and handed 
down (to us) by traditiou". Indeed, the author of the Mv. 
avoids the faults censured by him, in the older chronicle. 
Legendary chapters are not wanting, of course, but they are 
reduced to the right proportion. lu the description of 
Mahinda's arrival in Ceylon and of Devanamipiyatissa's conver- 
sion to Buddhism, the Mv. generally agrees with the Dv, 
The reign of king DutthagamaigLi is described with great 
details. Its history occupies in the Mv. altogether eleven 
chapters (xxii-xxxii), whilst in the Dv. only thirteen verses 
are devoted to it. We are entitled to speak of the Epic of 
Dutthagarna^ii as forming the centre of Malulnama's poem 
as the “Epic of Parakkamabahu”* is that of the Gujavamsa, 
the later continuation of the Mv. 

Coucerning the source from which both the Dv. and the 
Mv. Ixave taken their subject-matter, we are well informed 

t The MahUwanso in Romaii characters with the translation 
subjoined by G. Tumour, 1837 (the translation has been revised 
and reprinted in the MaMwan^a by Wijesinha, 1889). — The MahB'* 
wansa from first to thirty-sixth chapter, revised and edited by 
H. Sumarii^aia and dads. Hatuwantudawa, 1883. — The Makavanisa, 
edited by VVilh. Geiger, Pali Text Society, 1908. — The Mahavamsa or 
the Great Clironicle of Ceylon, transl. by Wilh, Geiger, afesisted by M.H* 
Bode, P. T. S., 1912. 

z K. S. Copleston, 5 ., Ceylon Br. xni, 44^ 1893, pp. 60 fil 
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of by a later work the MahavamsatikaS whieli pri>!)?ii)Iy 

composed ia the 12th century a. d. There existed in C.nriou 
an extensive commentary on the holy Buddhist scrip- 
tures, composed in old Sinhalese lanfruaife and pre'served 
in various recensions in the monasteries oi the Island. It 
was called AtthahatTia or Sihalatthakatha or J?i»-rntnffhithiihn. 
Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon, acoordiitg to tradition, t.o 
study the atthahatha in the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. It 
seems that a historical introduction of great length i)eloiige‘d 
to that atthahatha or perhaps even a separate i^.-irt of histori- 
cal character, an old chronicle mixed of prose and versos, mid 
it can be taken for certain that on the afthnhttha or, 
more accurately on the legendary and historical part of it, the 
Dipavainsa® is based as well as Buddhaghosa’s introdimtion to 
his Samantapasadika and the Mahavarnsa together with its 
Tlka, The Dv. is merely a dry summary of it or as wo nmy 
gather from the numerous repetitions, of its various recensions, 
Buddhaghoaa’s introduction to the Samantapilsadika is chiefly 
based on the Dv. with some details and supplcinontai'y luhii- 
tions taken from the Ak. The Mv, contains plonty of now 
materials, taken also directly from the Ak. and suinotimes 
also, I believe, from popular tradition. The same holds good 
with regard to the Mv.-TlkS. In the younger Sinhaloso 
literature chiefly the account of the Mv. is ropoatml nnd 
supplied by a few additions of no great sigiiificaimo. 

As to the trustworthiness of the Sinhalese chronicles, I 
think that now the majority of experts will agree, in the main 
at least, with what I said on this subject in my Mv. trausl, 
(pp. xii S.) Dv. and Mv. are a mixture of legends ami of 
historical truth, and they must be used, of course, with 
caution and with criticism. They are by no means infallible. 

I Mahawa-osa Tlka or Waijsatthappakasinx, revised am! edited by 
Pandit Batuwantudawa and M. Satfissara Bhikkhu. Colombo. 1895. Cf. 
W. Geigw. Zeitschr. D. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 63, 1909, pp, 540 ff., saSff. 

Z Cf, also Oidenberg's Dv., Introduction, pp, 1-9, 
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In the account of the oldest period the legends prevail,, 
but it is not very difficult to isolate them, and the more 
we approach to the last centuries b. c., the greater is the 
trustworthiness of the chronicles. Their authors tried at 
least to tell the truth, and they did never consciously fabricate, 

I believe, the historical facts. It must be borne in mind that 
they were no doubt Buddhist monks, and that they wished to 
write an ecclesiastical rather than a secular history of Ceylon 
but they were impartial enough to acknowledge even the 
virtues of a Damila ruler like Elara. Moreover the Ceylonese 
tradition is supported to a considerable extent by external 
testimonies. I have collected some of them (1. 1. p. xvff) and 
1 may add here that the names of several kings of Ceylon also 
occur in ancient Sinhalese inscriptions in the same or a 
very similar form and in the same sequence as in Dv. and 
Mv^, Professor S. Levi by comparison with the Chinese annals 
attains to the result that from the 4th century n.c. the 
Sinhalese chronicles may be called a solid source of historical 
iidorrnation^. 

I, FIRST PKiaOD : FROM VIJAVA TO MUtASIVA 

The history of Ceylon begins with the first Aryfiu iinmigra- 
tiou into tlie island. The name of the leader of the immi- 
grants Vijaya^ is certainly historical, but the details of the 
event are veiled in legendary darkness. We do not know 
the exact time when it took place, nor the part of India where 
Vijaya camo from. Tradition tells us^ that Vijaya arrived 
just on the day, or at least, ns it is said in the Dv. (ix. 21 f.) 

1 See below towards the end of this article* 

2 Journal des savants, 1905, p, 539. 

3 Mv. 6, 47. As to the date of the Hud<lli«i's death I refer chiefly 
to Fleet, Journ. Roy. As. Sue., lyoG, pp. 984ff. ; 19C9, pp. i ff., 323 ff. 
V. A. Smith accepts 487 or 486 ik C, as the year of the parinirvana 
{Early Histary of India^ pp. 41 ffi) ; Gopala Aiyer {Ind, Ant 37, 
1908, pp. 341 ff.) 4S6 B. C. See Geiger, Mv. transl. pp,.xxii ff. 
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at the time, of the Budflha’s cleatli; that would iiioau in or 
about the year 455 b.c. accordin<( to the CoyloneesH chronu- 
logy^ or 483 B.c. accordin^^ to the results ot inorlorn c*iih;ul;i!isui. 
But this coincidence of the two events is, no dnuht, a 
later combination, and we must confine ourscKoj^i to tho 
statement that the arrival of Vijaya and his companions in 
Ceylon may probably have taken place in the fifth conftiry 
B. c. It would be of interest to know exactly frmn which part 
of India the first Aryan immigrants came. But this <pies» 
tion is still open to controversy. According to the jMv. (vii, HK), 
Vijaya’s great-grandmother was a Kalihga-priiicesH and was 
married to the king of Vaiiga (Bengal). Her <laughtcr was 
carried away by a lion when wandering in Lain on ih«* 
road from Va%a to Magadha, and the lion begot on her a son 
Slhabahu, the father of Vijaya. Afterwards Vijaya, Imnishoo 
for his lawless behaviour, came to Supparaka and from hero t.p 
Ceylon, In the Dv. (ix. Iff.) Vauga is mentioimd us thy 
home of Susima, Vijaya's great-grandmother, but in the 
of Vijaya himself only the names Lilia, Suppara aiul Bharu- 
kaccha occur. 

It is clear that the author of the Mv. believed Jilta to Ihi 
situated in the NB. of India, although the mime is ordinarily 
used as the designation of a country correspomlirig appn*xi- 
mately to the modern Gujarat. Moreover all the other 
names point towards the NW. of India as the country fnnu 
which Vijaya started for Lailka. Suppara is the inodt-rn 
Sop5ra, and Bharukaccha the Barygaza of tho Greek geogra- 
phers, the modern Broach. Both those towns are situated 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

It is not impossible as Dr. L. D. Barnett^ asHUincH that tho 
tradition of two different streams of immigratiun wan knit 
together in the story of Vijaya. One of these streniim inny have 
started from Orissa and the southern I^eiignl, the other fruiii 
Gujarat. Still more probable seems to be the liyp<»thvHis that 


I Cambridge History of India, I, p. 6o6. 
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the tale in the Dv. represents the older form of the tradition, 
that of the Mv. the later one which shows the tendency 
of establishing a connection of Vijaya's stor}^ with tho 
home of the Buddhist creed. The members of tlie clan, to 
which Yijaya belonged, appear to have been called Sihala 
the ‘^Lion-inen’b Hence comes the name of the new 
inhabitants of the island. To explain this name the popular 
fantasy invented the story of Vijaya's father having been 
begotten by a lion to a human wife. Similar tales which are, 
of course, of totemistic origin are spread all over the world. 

When the immigrants arrived in Lanka, they met in the 
island inhabitants of a different race and called them yakhha 
(Sk. yahsaJi), i.o. demons because they ascribed to them the 
supernatural faculty of witchcraft. The Mv. (vii. 9 ff.) tells a 
legend, according to which Vijaya married a Yakkhini named 
Kuvaniifi, with whose help he overcame the Yakkhas. But 
aftorwanls he divorced her in order to marry a priimes.s 
of equal birth, the daughter of tho Pnndu king in Madhura.. 
The historical nucleus of this talc in-’v bo tho fact that from 
the first times an intense mixture of blood took place between 
the Ai’yan immigrants on one side and tho aborigines as 
well as the inhabitants of Southern Ijulia on the other side. 

Ethnologists generally assume that tho Viiddas are the 
remnants of tho original inhabitants of Ceylon called 
yakkha by tho Aryan cc)n(|uorors, and that they are of the 
same race as the pre-Dravidian population of the Indian 
continent or jib tho aborigines of the islands of Farther India. 
Some hundreds of Vaddas are, indeed, still living as hunters 
in the primeval forests of Eastern Ceylon in a very low 
stage of civilization^. 

r I must, liowevcr, point out that the derivation of the name 
from vvCidka **hunter^' offers serious phonological difficulties. 
The ^'tcm ft)rm (and plmal also) is This seems to point to a 

r^li Sk. Viirjita meaning ''excluded, isolafed'b Slnh* siidi 

is derived from sajjiia. Dr. Barnett* ( 1 . I p. 604) spell.s the name 
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Another name of pre-historic inhabitants of C^ yboi sijcins 
to have been Naga. It oeciirs in iht* story of t ht^ IhnblhH’.s 
three legendary visits to the islands. Wliilst tht*. purpns^t 
of the first visit was to frighten tho Yakkhas and to tran^nnrt 
them to Giridipa he arrived in Lnukffc, the stavan! tinu' in 
order to settle a dispute between two Nfiga and 

had to do with the Nagas also at his thin! visit. Tin re, o.ui 
be no doubt that, according to tho tradition jjrcserved in 1 h\ 
and Mv., the Nagas were of higher civilisation than the 
Yakkhas. It would, however, be too hazardous to dniw In an 
those legendary tales any conclusion as to the ethnic relutitni 
between the two groups. The Nagas never retnir in tlm 
history of Ceylon as the Yakkhas do. But it is rcnrirkahlt.* 
that even as late as the third century a. p. NagJMlipa is 
used as the name of a district or province in Northern i !oylt;u* . 

According to the Mv. (vii. 39ff.) Vijaya founded in Ceylon 
the city of TambapapQil, and by his followers liere hihI ihcri‘ 
villages were built, called Anuradhagama, Upaiissagama, 
UjjenI, Uruvela, Vijitapura. All these Bottlenienis wttrej 
situated, I think, in the north-western parts of (Ay luri, al- 
though we do nob exactly know the spot, except that ul 
Anuxadhagama which is, no doubt, tho later Amiradhapura 
built near the Kadamba-river, the modern Malwaiu-oya. 

Vijaya died having reigned in the city of Tnnihapni^n.U 
thirty-eight years. His successor was, after a short inter- 
regnum, his nephew Pa^cluvasudeva, the youngest son t*f hU 
brother Suinitta. In order to obtain tho soloiiin ahhiHuku 
which is said to be impossible without a queen, iia afterwards 
married Bhaddakaccaua, a princess born in the Hnkya clan. 
Her brothers followed her to Ceylon and lived in the court 
of her husband. By all these tales, which in their detailH 
bear a legendary character, at least a constant intercourse is 

but this is, I believe, not in concordance with the Sinhalese pro 
nunciation. * * 

I See Mvir, kxxvu g and 36 . 
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provod to have existed between Ceylon and India even in 
those earliest times. 

The history of the next kings is also a mixture of truth and 
legendary fiction. Panduvasudeva died after a reign of thirty 
years and was followed b}’' his eldest son Abhaya who himself 
I'eigned for twenty years Their capital was XJpatlssagutna, 
Abhaya's successor was his nephew Pandukabhaya^. His 
father was Dlghagamaiji, the son of one of Bhaddakaccana’s 
brothers, and his mother the sister of Abhaya named Citta. 
The story of Dighagamani’s and CitUVs secret love and of 
the birth of their son is a romantic one and tales of similar 
kind occur also elsewliere in popular poetry. With Pandu- 
kabhaya’s accession to the throne the royal dignity passed 
over to the maternal line, and this was preceded, it seems, by 
serious combats. Abhaya was dethroned by his brothers, 
after a reign of twenty years, because be was inclined to come 
to an arrangement with his nephew. But in the war Paiadu- 
kabhaya defeated and killed all his uncles, sparing only the life 
of Abhaya, to whom he left a fictitious royalty. The new king 
made Anurudhapura his capital and adorned it with various 
buildings. Prom the account of the !&tv. (x. 84 ff.) we may 
perhaps conclude that he had been supported in the war with 
his uncles by the aboriginal tribes of Ceylon, for he seems 
to have rcganled them as his friend.s and allies. 

According to Mv. and Dv. there was an interregnum of 
.seventeen years between the doth ron omen t of Abhaya and 
the succession of Pandukahhaya. During this time a hrotlior of 
Abhaya, Tissa, called Ganatissa in the later books^, was regent* 
A reigji oi seventy years i.s a.scribed to Pai 3 L(lukrd)haya, and 
a reign of sixty years to his son and successor Mutasiva. The 

1 According to Ktlj^ivafi 33 and 23 years. The round numbers 
given in Mv. (and l)v.) ‘*have in theni'^elvc'^ the appearance of a set 
scheme'* (Mv. tran^l., p. xxi). 

2 In the Dv, he h called Panduka (x. 9) or Pakundaka (xi. r, 2,4). 

3 The makes Ganatissa Pardukilbhaya’s successor and 

ascribes him a reign of 40 years. 

h th q., M Altai, 1926 
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chronology is, of course, pure fiction, riuulnkai'hnya was 
born just when Abhnya asccudod the Ho was 

therefore thirty-seven years old, wlirn In* hiin-rii noraine 
king, and would have reached an a^e id’ li)7 Vi^ais. ^^MrlM^vcr 
it is impossible that IMulasiva reigiu'd sixty v^irs, i<ir was 
the son of Suvaiina[aTll, whom his fathir hail uiairi^ il luUhre 
he won the royalty. I still adhere tii tin' opiniim lhat fliu 
names of the kings from Vija^xa nip to .Mntasi\a njay l»o 
taken as historical, find tluit the reigars of the last two kings 
were lengthenetl by tlic ehr«>nolngists in oialei* to make \ ijuyn 
and the Buddha contemporario. 

II. SECOND rEEIOD ; DFA aNAMVIN ATIS^a \ND hI^ - CCi 'K^'Snns 

When dealing vith the history of ^[utas^va*s and 
successor Tis>a called Devunampiyatissa we are stfiniling on 
firmer ground. He was the contemporary of king A.sokri, 
and he assumed Ids surname Devfmnmjdya, i*r it was fitter- 
wards attributed to hiim in imitatiiui of As*ikii. Iti ‘air ehru- 
nicles great stress is laid upon the fact that tin- two kings 
were intimate frieinU, though tlicy had never s»‘en each 
other (Dv. xi. 25 ; Mv. xi. 19). This seems to pixivo ngiun 
that there was always some intercourse In'tween Imrui nml 
Laiika, and the most important event, during Dovrinaiupiya- 
tissa’s reign, the conversion to Buddhism af ilie king ami his 
people is well prepared and motivated by that trailitiom The* 
fact of this conversion as well as the persimaliiy of Asiika^H 
son Mahiuda and of the bhikkhu who converted ihn king ia, no 
doubt, historical. I even believe that the iMissakfi nioiiniaiit, 
now called ilihintaleh which is situnteil alamt ten iiiiloH eiiai 
of Anufadhapura, was really the locality, whence the exten- 
sion of the Buddhi-t Hith over the island startod. The whole 

I According to A. Gunasekara the name h derived from 
tala and contains therefure, the n«ame oi As<ika*.s son. 
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story is confirmed by the local tradition which seems to be 
very old, as well as by the account of Hiuen-tsang.^ 

The chronicles fully describe the further progress which 
the young Buddhist community made in Laiika under the 
patronage of Devanampiyatissa. The first monastery, the 
Mahavibara, was dedicated by the king to Mahinda and his 
followers in Anuradhapura. Here a branch of the Buddha’s 
holy Bodhi-tree was afterwards planted which was brought 
from India to Ceylon by Mahinda's sister Snnghamitta. Other 
viharas were built and thupas erected at various places and 
when Mahinda entered Nirvana. In the eiglith year oi king 
Uttiya, the Buddhist cliurcli was well established in the 
island. 

Devanampiyatissa died after a reign of forty years about 
207 R. c. and was succeeded by his son Uttiya who himself 
reigned for ten years. 

The next two kings Mahasiva and Suratissa were younger 
brothers of Uttiya. But now serious troubles arose in 
Ceylon caused by the invasions of the Damijas. The first two 
Damila usurpers, Sena and Guttika, reigned twenty-two years. 
They were followed by a Sinhalese king, Asela®, but Asela 
himself was overpowered by Blilra who came irom the Cola 
country to seize the kingdom of Ijankii. (145-101 b. c.). 
It is a remarkable proof of the impartiality and trustworthi- 
ness of the older chrouologists that they acknowledge 
without restraint the even justice shown by Elara to friend 
and foe on occasions of disputes at law (Mv. xxi. 14 ; of. Dv. 
xviiL 49-50). In the younger Sinhalese chronicles, however, 

1 St. juHen, MSmoircs sur les conirees occidentaks^ par Hiuen” 
thsanjr^ n, p. .40; Beal, Skyu-kz\ BmidhisC Records of the Western 
World, H, pp. 246-247. Hiuen-tsang, however, calls Mahinda the 
younger brother, not the son, of Asoka. 

2 Asela is called in Mv. a son of Mutasiva and the youngest 
brother of Devutiampiyatissa, born of the same mother (Mv. xsti, 12). 
See also Dv, xviii. 4S. 
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this fact, as far as I know, is suppros^iCMi, mikI tin- .'inthur ul' 
the Sajavali even explicitly says that, lie ruleil li.-ully fur 
forty-four years 


III. THIRD PERIOD: FROM DUTTllAr.-Wl A>I TO VAI i Ai .X M A>I 

The national restoration startoil {roni the .s iuth i'.'istern 
province of Ceylon called Roha^ia — a fact that rt p. ;i{..,ll y 
ocouTs in Sinhalese history. Rohana was ahvay.s the rcfuife of 
princes who-were at enmity with the rulinj' kin.u', "f f f Sinha- 
lese kings who were couquere-I and dispoasessu:! hy cstcrnal 
foes. In this province MahruiSga, a brother of Jdevauain- 
piyatissa who was banished, it seems, from court on ;u'eMunt 
of some offence had founded mi iiidepoiidcnt <lyna.>ty which 
was never overcome by the Damihi.s. His gr.tn.i.sun wa.s 
Kakava^ijatissa, the famous founder of tho TiHsaniah;iviIiara 
and many other monasteries in Rohapa, and his gmat- 
grandson was Dutthngamariii, tlie n.ationa! hero of .SinhnhtM: 
people in the ancient period oftheir history just ns Jhirakka- 
mabahu is in medieval times. Marvclluua storin.s iirti f.(*hl 
about his mother' and about his birth and his youth which 
clearly bear the character of popular tradition. He, becamo 
ruler of Rohana after a war witli his own brother 'I’issn nml 
when he had collected a sufficient quantity of well equipjx-ii 
troops, he opened the campaign against tho Humilns. This 
campaign is lucidly described in tho MahftvaniHa. It i-micd 

with the complete defeat of the Dainilas, and with tho doatf. 

of Itlara who was killed by Dutthagamaig in .sing!,: combat 
near the southern gate of AuurSilhapura*. 


avuruddak r-alaya 

2 A cluster of ruins not far fmm *1 ^ 
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Dutthagamani was clever enough in politics to a})}>reciate 
tlie importance and the influence 011 people’s mind of the 
Buddhist doctrine. Thus after having established his kingdom 
in Anuradhapura he became a zealous {)rotector of the 
church. He built in his capital the jMarieavattivihilra and 
the LohapiTsada, and the most celebrated monutnent of 
Ceylon, the Mahathiipa, now called Ruwanwali-Dagoba, was 
his work. His numerous ineiitorious acts are highly praised 
in the historical books. He died in the year 77 n.c, after a 
reign of twenty-four years. 

The influence on politics of the Bad<lhisi cduirch seems to 
have increased .since the time of Dutthagamani, for when after 
the decease of his iinmodiato successor Saddhatissa (77-5U 
B.c ) a new king was to Iso eh>ct*nK tho conns'*llor.s consocr’ated 
the prince TIuilathana as king ‘‘with the camsont (d tlm 
brotlierliooil” h TIuilathana, how^jver, was -oon supplanted 
hy Tiahjatissa wha hinradf after a reign <d' nine years (oO oP 
B.c.) was succeeded by his br(dher< Kh dlfita-nfvga (oO-lf n. 0 .) 
and Vattagflinaui. 

During Vattagamai^i’s nngn the Damilas rmituved tludr 
eftfuts to take pos'tMssion of Jjaukil. The king was dofuated 
in a h,jtlJc whi<di seems to have taken place near the 
nuiiiiorn gatti oi his capital, and was coinjadlcd to hide hiiUHelf 
fourteen ycar-i in Ujo house* of one <>f his faithful HuhjeciH. 
Alterwards ho nj.siiniial the war with tho invaders. He 
eongu in d the Daiiuhi usurper Dathika ami reigned for 
iwelvii years more, VattagaunajLi is the founder of tin* 
Ahhnyagirivihara in the north of Anm fid hapura*-*. The 

diow.t that ihc">c ruiu> never were a t*»mb, but rather a Vihara, pro* 
bably the U.iklhiuavih.tra of Mv. See A. M. Ho'.rUt, .Mfunoirs «tf An:In 
Sure. «:eylo I, 0^54, p, 54. Parker, Ancient Ceylon, p. 312, 

1 Tdv. iS ; Aitta^/iunuttUrn th 

2 As the names af Jetavana and r»t the Ahhayugtritiiupa have 

no doubt hc'M imercluAuiori in modern linne,, I fully acfree wath Mr, 
Hocart that it will he ad vi .able ti* speak of a Korthern Stupa tint! of 
an Stupa. I he f* inner is the Ahhayagiri, the latter the jeUvana. 
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fraternity of this monastery afterwards sececlt?*! froni that 
the Mahavibara, and from it the monks of the J.hikkhi^avihara 
separated, thus the Thera vada split up into SMVnTal 
groups. The Abhayagiri monks afterwards tliu 

doctrine of a teacher of the M!ihriStin\ghika and wi‘ro 

called Dhammarucika after Ids namc^. It was at 
manias time that the Tipitaka an<l its Atthakatlta, orally 
handed down in former times, were written thnvn in lafok- 
form. (Dv. xx. 20-21 ; Mv. xxxiii. 100-101). 

Vattagama^i died in the year 17 k.c. Tlu; (‘hr* ntdot^y 
of his reign is fairly well establisheil. According; to Mv. 
(xxxiii. 80-81) an interval of 217 years 10 months and 10 days 
lies between the foundation of the Mahtiviham and tljat 
of the Abhayagiri. As the former event can he d ‘oi May 
18, 246 B.C.®, we are brought to the cud of March, 2s a. c. f<*r 
the founding of the latter monastery. 

IV. FOURTH PERIOD: FROM MAHaCuU M.UiXTlSr^A T* » M NA 

VattagSmai 3 .i’s successor was MahflcQlI Mahatissa. hhh of 
his elder brother Kballata-naga. He was followed l»y Vattn* 
gama^i’s son Coranaga who was killed by his own consort 
Anula. This wicked woman murdered also 
successor Tissa and her four paramours, when she hecame 
weary of them. She was herself killed by IMalnlcuirs non 
Klitakai3Lj?.atissa — a bloody picture, indeed of the SinhalcHfi 
court at that period. But it is hardly neccHsary iu iimiitiou 
the names of all the kings reigning in Ceylon tluring the 
first three centuries a.d. Some of them are liighly praised tn 
the chronicles as being devoted patrons ot the BuddhiHi 
church, thus e.g, BhatikSbhaya (38-66 a.».), MahlklfdlHkHinalt^ 
nSga (66-78 a.b.), and Vasabha (124-108 A.n.). They found- 
ed many monasteries and restored or embellbhed the nneient 

r Ntkaya Sangrakawa^ ed. Wickremasinghc, p, ii ; A. M, Hocart, 
Mem. Arch. Surv. of Ceylon, I, pp. xsfif. 

2 Fleet, J.R.AS., 1909, p. 25 ; Geiger, Mv. transh, pp. xxxiv-h. 
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buildings. Great internal troubles appear to have been caused 
by the rebellion against king Ijanjlga (95-101 a.d.) of the 
Lambakaiinas (Mv. xxxv. 16ff.) but the rebellion was sup- 
pressed with cruelty. The Lambakaimas were one of the most- 
distinguished Sinhalese clans, from which also sprang several 
kings of Ceylon, e.g., Vasabha, Samghatissa, Sanighabodhi and 
Gothakabhaya. The last three kings reigned from 296 to 
315 A.D. Even Iiahjatissa was a Lambaka^na, for he is called, 
Lamani Tissa in later books, and his brother VattagSmani 
therefore was also a descendant of the same clan. The kings 
mentioned, as I said above, in ancient Sinhalese inscrip- 
tions are Vasabha, Vatikanasika Tissa (168-171 a.d.), Gaja- 
bahugamai^i (171-193 a, d.), Mahallanaga (193-199 a.d.), and 
Kanittha Tissa (223-241 a.d.). They are called in the inscrip- 
tions successively Vasaba or Vababa, Devanapiya Tissa, 
Gajabahu Gami^i Abaya, Devaiiapiya Naka, and Maju Tisa^, 
The last king of the so-called ‘'Greater Dynasty” was 
MahSsena who may have reigned in the first half of the fourth 
century a.d. Misled by the wicked thera Samghamitta and by 
the minister Sona the king vexed the monks of the MahS- 
vihS.ra and compelled them to abandon it so that ib was 
desolate for nine years. Though he afterwards caused it to be 
restored, he built within its boundaries the Jetavanavih5ra, 
thus again encroaching upon the rights of the older monas- 
tery. There was always a rivalry between the two fraternities 
just as even now the Jetavana ThUpa rivals in grandeur and 
beauty the MahSbhupa and the Abhayagiri. 


W. Gbiger 


I Edw. Miiller^ Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon^ p. 25 ff.; H. C. F. Bell, 
Arck,, Survey o/Ct xlil 1896, p. 47-48 ; Wickramasinghe, Epigraphia 
I, pp. sSff., 67, I40ff., I48f„ 208ff., 25 2f. See also above 

p. ICO. 



stupa and Tomb 

The Stupa ifs classed in Buddhist litfiratuM an Snririka- 
cc%a or sepulchral sanetuai^ enshrining the cIkiitci] Imne'^ 
or ashes from the funeral pyre of a decease<l hero. The Bmldl - 
ist "hero is a Buddha or a Thera, the grontosl In-ro htdiig 
the Buddha himself. The Sinhalese word denoting Mii,-! chiNH 
of sanctuaries is Dagaha, which is a shorfnr h'riii of 
DMtugarbha. The Dhatugarhha strictly denotes (ho under- 
ground, inner or lower chamber, containing tlm relic-ca^kot 
or steatite-box, and the Stupa the upper .structure, or covering 
mound. Thus as in one case the whole sanctuary is denoted 
by the name of the upper structure, so in the uthtrflie 
name of the lower or inner structure denotes the whole. Tim 
word Stupa is the Buddhist Sanskrit foian of the I'ali 
Th%pa. The origin of the form ThTipn can he tcf.frd hack to 
an Indo-European word like Tumla^, from which the ICnglish 
2bm6 or the French Tomhe has been derived. According to 
this connexion, the Stupa hnothh" h\xi, n T»mlt nv tinnuhi.^. 

1 The place mentioned in the Sutta-Ni[»."tta, ji. 103. ns Vann 
is evidently referred to in some of the Votive Labels of .S.-uictii .Stupa, I 
as Tutnbavana or Tubavana (Buhler's Sanclii .Sthp.n Imariptions I. 

22, 23, 81, 264, 265 and 330 in Epigraphia Indica, voi. II). The .nmc 

place came to be known in Buddhaghosti’.s time by two nntnes t 
Tumbanagara and VanasavatthT. See Paramatthajotik.i, 11, p. 5S3. 
The word or is in the Chittagong dialerl a synoiiyrn 
of tmrij tuba, iuppa, /«a and tap, meaning 'a piled up heap’, c.c,., the 
. heap of earth, of straw, of paddy, of cow-dung. Ttmba is an ' East- 
Bengal and a Marathi form. Cf, Latin tumba. In the jaiiia Prakrit 
twepiba and turpbl mean <U3,bu or gourd and tuniba al*-« inr ai-.s the 
navel of a wheel (Haragovinda Das Seth’s Paia-Saritla-Mahaiyrava). 
In Pali tumPa means an alkaka which is a measure of grain, anti 
a gourd (See Childers). But these words occur in this «eiM; in 
comparatively modern works. 
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Bat in spite of this kinship, the considered as a Buddhist 

sepulolirnl sanetAifiry and the Tomb a Christian sepulchral 
structure represent t-wo different lines on which tumulus or 
mound has developed. The custom behind the Stupa is crema- 
tion and the custom which is bound up with the Tomb is burial. 
The transition from the latter to the former is a long step. 

The Tomb is essentially a mound covering a. grave in 
which the actual dead body is buried. The body within 
the grave may he either directly covered by clods of 
earth, particles of sand or pieces of stone and brick, or 
put inside a coffin or life-size l)ox or cylinder of wood or 
stone. The body nmy be interred as mere body, or it may be 
washed and enihalnied, wrapped up in cloth, dressed up, 
adorned with jewellery, honoured with dowers and garlands, 
and provided with personal belongings and necessaries, as 
a tribute and mark of affection, either out of a pure 
jesthetic feeling of taste, or owing to a su}>erstitious fear 
of visits and oppressions from the disembodied spirits, or ou 
account of a human compassion for the lielpless condition 
of the decaasod. With t!ie elaboration of protective mechanism, 
there may be a tomb within a tomb, a grave within a grave, 
and a coffin within a coffin. Here the desire to protect the 
body by all possible mcaus from destruction, mutilation, 
shame and insult is persistent throughout, and the hoarding of 
jewellery is a side-issue. 

The Sttfipa is essentially a mound covering a garhha 
or chamber in which the bodily remains are deposited. The 
remains consist of the charred bones and ashes from the 
funeral pyre where the dead body is burnt. These, as deposit- 
ed in the chamber, may be covered with the heap of 
earth, sand, stone or brick, or secured inside a large stone-box 
along with precious metals and small gold-leaves, or separate- 
ly in urns. The urn in a Buddhist sanctuary is represented 
by a vase of crystal or ordinary stone, covered by a lid and 
inscribed with a label recording whose bodily remains the 
contents are. Here the hoarding of treasures takes the place 

L U. Q,, MAHCH, I926 ^ 3 
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of the preservatiou of the body*. In covering tho chamber 
with a mound, the offerings of flowers, giirlunda ainl burning 
oil-lamps are made in honour of tho relic.*i. Tho ijn plication is 
that the relics are .nob only deposited but oushriiiod. With 
the elaboration of hoarding and enshrining media there 
may be a mound within a mound, a chatnbor within a 
chamber, a box within a box, and an urn within an urn. Thu 
jewels and coins are deposited with tho exprtss purpose 
of enabling the poorer kings to repair or rebuild tho shrine. 
The fiction of the burial of a warrior- hero cuulinuca to 
play its part The erection of tho sanctuary proceeds on the 
line of the building of a fort, surrounded by wall.s and 
ramparts, and supervised by a military guard. The towers and 
gateways, as well as the representations of acliicvoniotils of 
heroes are external features of the art of fort-building. In 
passing the custom of burial through the fire of tho funeral 
pyre, the superstitious elements in it are sought to be olimiimt- 
ed and the {esthetic elements separated and east into brighter 
foi’ms. 

The processes of elimination and sublimaiioti wero tried 
along both the lines, in the one by retaining tho uarliur 
custom of burial and preserving tho actual body, and in 
the other by introducing tho system of bunting and hoarding 

the remains of the pyre together with other troiiHurca. But 
the animistic beliefs, the superstitious fears, natural weakncHses 
and pnmitive sentiments were persistent among the iiuople 
at large. The screen of fire of the funeral [»yrc siTVed only 
to ^parate these elements, keeping some on one side to do 
heir works as before, and passing aonae to the other side tu 
improve the quality of art. The burial aspect of the 


<1» Nidl.ik..rta S«<. i„ 

^uddakapatha. The other expression dkSiu^repax^ sucEcsts also 
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continued to be associated with primitive beliefs, rites and 
practices. It will be interesting to examine the Indian literary 
evidence in this connexion. 

In a PStli canonical passage the Buddha is said to have 
made a statement referring to the bleaching of bones (atthi* 
dhopana) as a rite prevalent in southern countries (i. e., 
in South India). In explaining the rite Buddhaghosa says 
that in some of the countries (i. e., among some of the 
aboriginal tribes) when a man died, his body was not 
cremated but buried in a grave. When the body was 
sufficiently decomposed, the bones were dug out of the grave 
and left to dry up after being washed and rubbed with 
aromatic substances. A lucky day was fixed for the celebra- 
tion ot the mourning festival. On the selected site the bones 
were arranged on one side, and wine and other things on 
the other. The kinsmen of the deceased person assembled 
there, drank wine and wept^. Here the custom is that 
of burial, the bones are the objects of preservation, the 
behaviour is characterised by drunkenness and savagery, and 
the weeping is a natural expression of sorrow. 

Now take a case where cremation is the custom. The 
SujSita-JSltaka (No.352) relates that a landowner from the day 
of hia father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation he erected an earth-mound 
in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains there, he 
visited the place from time to time, adorned the tope with 
flowers and studiously lamented, neglecting his daily duties 
and personal comforts. Though here the custom is one of 
cremation and the man is a member of the Aryan or cultured 
community, he is said to have lamented, being subject to 
natural weakness and subconsciously under the superstitious 
belief that his weeping might bring back the departed soul, 
and he was not cured of this malady until his wise son, the 
Bodhisattva Sujftta, convinced him of the fact that his weeping 


X SumaifS^gala VUSsinl, pp« 84, 85. 
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was less availing as a means of bringing back into life the 
deceased whose body was burnt than teoding a dead cow 
whose body still remained^. 

Then consider a case where the custom in burial The 
?,g*Vedic hymn (x. 18 ) gives a viviil description of the 
funeral of a warrior. It appears that the deari-hody was 
harried to the funeral ground by ono path, the path of death 
and the party returned by another, the path of life. The 
wife of the deceased hero followod the dead body, aecfunpanied 
by other ladies, the ladies who were not widows walking aliead. 
The earth was dug out to make a grave. The spot was 
surrounded by an enclosure (jparidhi)^ by a stont ‘-ram part 
pa^ma) as SSyai^a interprets it^. The wife <d‘ thu hero 
was urged by the priest to go. back, together with other 
ladies, to the world of mirth and joy ami begin her lifo anew. 
The circle of stone was set up as a device to separate the world 
of living ones from that of the dead, tho priest’s interpretation 
changing the original motive of guarding the grave and 
imprisoning the ghost. But this was also put up as a 
memorial the kinsmen of the hero being exhorted by the 
priest to keep alive his tradition and continue his work for 
their prosperity and glory. The bow was taken off from 
the hand of the hero for preservation as a source of inspiration 
to the nation. The body was afterwards gently laid in 
the grave and covered with the heap of earth marked with a 
post (sthUna)s The mother-earth was asked to hold her son in 
her bosom, not allowing the heap or mound above him to 
press him heavily, and the tomb was intended to servo as 
a mansion and a monument. Though here the custom is one 

1 Scene in Cunningham's StSpa of Bharhut, pL XtVli, 3, 

2 Mahtdhara, in commenting upon the Yajurveda hymn (xxacv. 
I5)> says that after the burning of the body, the duty of the 
priest was to raise a bank or lump of earth between the village where 
the deceased dwelt and the funeral ground, a$ a rampart against death* 
See Wilson’s Eg-Veda Samhita, vol VI, p, 47, f.n, 4, 
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of burial, the rites and prayers, the motives and expressions 
are of an Aryan or exalted character, breathing as they do, 
a high moral tone. 

It is well observed that the topes were not especially 
Buddhist monuments, but, in fact, pre-Buddhistic, and indeed 
only a modification of a world- wide custom^. There are 
clear evidences showing that certain sections of the Aryan 
community began to make solid brick structures instead 
of heaps of earth, or of stones covered with earth®, and 
that the urn (asthihumhha), containing the bones and ashes 
and covered by a lid, came to be buried after the dead body 
had been burnt®. On being asked how his body should 
be disposed of, the Buddha said that it should be done 
in royal manner. The Mahakapi-Jataka (No. 407) gives an 
account of the obsequies of a king. The ladies of the royal 
harem came to the funeral ground, as retinue for the deceased 
king, with red garments, dishevelled hair and torches in 
their hands. The ministers made a funeral pile with a hundred 
waggon loads of wood. On the spot where the body was 
burnt a shrine was erected and honoured for seven days with 
offerings of incense and flowers. The burnt skull, inlaid 
with gold, was pub at the king’s gate, raised on the spear- 
like staff serving as royal insignia (huntagge), and was honour- 
ed. Then taking it as a relic, another shrine was built 
and honoured with incense and garlands. 

It is well suggested ; ‘‘The first step was probably merely 
to build the cairn more carefully than usual with stones, and 
to cover the outside with fine cunam plaster to give it 
a marble-like surface^. The next step was to build the cairn 


I Buddhist India, p. 8o. 2 White Yajurveda, xxxv. is* 

3 Asvalayana G^^hya-S^tra, IV. 5 ; Sayaga on the 1^-Veda hymn 

(x. iS). 

4 Cf. Divyavadana> p. 3S1 : cakre sMpanarg^ haradabhraprabhanirr^, 
‘%ade the topes that shone forth like autumn<louds*!# 
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of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use ai the time, and 
to surround the whole with a wooden railing 

The heroes over whose graves, fauenil pyres, or bodily 
remains, the shrines were raised, wore all as yet ‘deceased 
persons of distinction, either by birth, or wealth, or c^ffieial 
position, the chief of them being warrior, king, overlord. 
The mounds built in honour of their memory were all as yet 
looked upon as monuments of victory. Tlie prusiciing deities 
of such shrines built on four suicH ol the cities like Vosall, 
Malla and Alavaka were all Yak^as or dreaded porsoualities 
among the luminaries, the elementul forces, the inanimate 
things, the animate forms, the animals on laud and in water, 
the savage tribes and civilised men. They weru at the same 
time all entombed eponymic and deified heroes frmn whom 
the members of ruling clans, tribes and nations sought to 
derive their strength and inspiration. Though the basic 
idea was hero-worship, the YakMt-^^hrimH built beside the 
Tai^a-mansions were all believed to have been poNHcBSud by 
the disembodied spirits and haunted by the ghtmts of theno 
heroes. The elements of dread superstition clung on these 
shrines which were evidently tombs over the {^relusturic 
graves in which the heroes were buried together with their 
jewels and hoardings. Though the inode of worship became 
imperceptibly Brahraanical or priestly, the heroes continued 
to be remembered in tradition and myth of the people 
at large as their own leaders, and religicms t>fturings and 
worship at the tombs enshrining their memory and bodily 
remains regarded as a way of producing the permanent iiienta! 
attitude to remain loyal to the glorious tradition of the past 
and not to depart therefrom. When, in course of time, the 
kings and nobles became ‘the leaders of thought, or reformers, 
or philosophers, they were claimed by the people at large 
as their own teachers, much to the detriment of the interest 
of the priests who traded by mediation between men on ono 


1 Buddhist India, p. So. 
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side and the unsown and invisible world of spirits on the other. 
A passage in the Divyavaclana supplies a typical case where 
the Brahmin priests as a class are represented as so much 
opposed to this mode of worship that the bankers who wanted 
to build a Stupa in spite of the opposition, but were fewer in 
number, tliat they had to seek the protection of the king 
and complete their project under the guard of the royal ariny^. 
The development of the art of building this class of shrines took 
a new turn and followed a director! which went to overshadow 
warrior the king by warrior the teacher. In the history of this 
development the Buddha was certainly the greatest landmark. 
What is the new turn that it took and what the direction 
that it followed ? Hitherto the mounds were built and 
shrines honoured as monuments of victory. Henceforth 
they were intended to serve as monuments of victory in 
defeat. 

In a Buddhist sanctuary with the mound in its centre, 
the carvings and frescoes, depicting various scenes from’ the 
B iddha’s life, and the temples and niches containing the 
images illustrative of the formal modes of various meditative 
moods, are all placed in the outer zone, added as ornaments or 
decorative design.s, full of lesson and artistic value. From 
the artists’ point of view these are various expressions of 
refined human imagination and finer emotion, and in the 
devotees' perception these appear as representations of the 
actual and possible achievements in human life. The central 
structure towering with its imposing sight is but a device to 
preserve and enshrine the bones and ashes from the funeral 
pyre where the body of the Buddha or that of a disciple 
after death was cremated. Tiiere are old inscriptions or 
epitaphs, incised on the relic-caskets and recording when, 
by whom, aitd whose remains were enshrined. The famous 


I jUivyiivadaiia, jjjj, 243 244 , “The priestly records carefully 
ignore these topes” (Buddhist India, p. 82), 
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Piprawa Vase Inscription, found in Nepal Temi, records . — 
lyam salila-nidhane JBiidhasa Bhagavaie Sahvaiinm .^vhiti- 
bhatiTtani. ‘‘This (memorial mound enf'hrinin^ the relies was 
budt) on the demise of Buddha the Divine Teacher by his 
Sakyan kinsmen of glorious deed/^ 

The expression salila-nidliane occurring in it signiti s that 
the Buddha’s body, exactly like that of any other itian, was 
subject to decay and consumable by fire. There are })fe‘-sagt\s 
where be is represented as saying that he was anyhow drag- 
ging his worn-out body, like a cart after careful repairing. 
The presence of hair, nail, bone, tooth, and the rest indicates 
that he had a human form. The legends and traditions, 
the sculptures and paintings, the images and inscript ion.s go 
to represent that he was born under all ideal circumstances ot 
life, and that in all respects he was perfect, as perfect us a man 
could be. And yet the fact remains that he died. The rnoundn 
contain the monumental evidence of man’s inability to <»ver- 
oorae death in spite of all ideal circumstances, opportiuiitiea, 
attainments and perfections* By mere explaining away or 
mocking at death, the truth about man’s inability tu over- 
come it cannot be denied. The fact of the demise and funeral 
of the Buddha decides once for all that the denial of it m a 
mere act of fancy and frenzy, and all attempts to deny it 
are a bad bargain and a hopeless muddle. The bold procla- 
mation of this truth is the obvious Buddhist motive behind 
the StUpa 

The Barhufc 8tupa as a creation of art reprexeiit'^ « diitinet 
form or type. The Stupas at Snnchi and Sotmri, in ehort, 
all the Bhilsa topes belong to this type. The tnodcdn produc- 
ed by the Barhut artists can be taken as faithful repre.sonta- 
tioM of the forms known to them at the time or they imagin- 
ed what they ought to be. The scenes of relic-procession 
represent how the casket containing the remains <jf the funeral 
pyre wa^ carried to the site where it was deposited. One 
of the Pillars full of medallions contains a geometrical aymbol 
which may be taken to represent the ground plan oi the brick- 
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lYiound^. It' that, the Uiyens of largo bricks \vere so 

arraiT^ed as t.o illastrato various permutations and combina- 
tions of 'The forms changed or were modified 

with limes and according to localities, the process being one 
of diifonmtiatiou '*r liarmonisation hotween the mouiul on one 
haml iind the mansion or temple on the other. Tlie tope 
built hy the Hakyaii kiiisiueti of the Buddha over their 
portion of th*; lamiains of his luncral pyro is an earlier 
example, hut this still in ruins and has not as yet been 
restorcd'h The Ahin Po-h tope, rcs,iored by Mr. W. Simpson, 
is a later example, ami it shows a long flight of steps in front, 
leading uii to tho domeh 

Buddhaghosa giv*‘S tloi following description of the tope 
built by and during Tm reign of king AjataHatru for hoarding 
the relics in onts place {jUifUft-yiidhctnfc). His description is 
evidently coloured by ^^bat he saw at* I'liupaDinia ui Ceylon» 
To start with, the bricks were made out of pure earth dug 
out t»f a fndd to tlie south-east of Rajagrha. The people 
were tchl that the king^- intention was to build some shrines 
in Inmour of the ciglby great DUciples. When the cavity had 
!)een <lug so deep tis 8tt cubits, the bed was metalled with 
iron, and upon it was built a chamber of copper and iron of 
the same dimension a-* the shrine t)f Tliuparfuna. In this 
chambm' wcr»; placed eight mound-shaped relic-boxes of white 
santhil, cauitaining the ndics id tlie Buddha. Bach of these 
WHS put within seven other bt>xes <d red sandal, of ivory and 
the like, Uni uppermost one being made of crystal All these 
were covennl up by three chambers, one witllm another, the 
upjicrmo.^t* om; of copper and iron serving as the upper half 
of the clmniiicr-box. Having Bcattured sand with seven 
precious und-abs, one Umiisuud lotus ilowers growing on land 

t Stupa of Bharhubpl xn. 2 idid.pl xU 

3 Buihihbt hclui, p. 5 V Hi.stoiy of Fine Art in India 

and ikiyl-m lu H- 4 Buddhist India, p. 83* 

5 SvimaiVgahoVilasim, Suimcsc cd., Part IL pp. 271-276. 

I. U, MARCH. I92O 4 
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and in water were strewn over it. Five liuiidrofl and fifty 
Jataka-illustrations and tlio fi 'tires of cij^hty <rrisii, Diwciplos 
and those of ^uddhodatia and ifiiliiViiiaya as widi as tlinso of 
seven comrades were made all in <'old. p’ivo tliiaiNaiid •'ohl 
and silver jars filled with water wore sot up, five hundnal 
golden flags were hoisted, five Iiundreil golden l-imps, and 
silver lamps of equal nuinher were filled with fragr.nit oil 
and provided with wick on two sides. Tin- \’i!nor,t!d(! 
MahSkSsyapa sanctified them, .saying, “Ijot th garl.inds 
never wither, let this fragrance never vanish tntd tiio..,, lamps 
never become extinct.” A prophecy was inscrilitid on a gidd- 
plate to the effect that king Asoka would in iimo i i I'oinf! 
spread tlie.sQ relics far and wide. The king h.isin^ linimnr.ai 
the relics with all kinds of jewellery, ciinio out ■'l.-iiting tlm 
doors one by one. The door of the cojipur-and-irun ehaiuhur 
was sealed, and upon it was plaeod ti piece <if pr.cioiis grin 
with an inscription, authorising the ptmrer king.s to honour 
the relics with its aid. Thereafter Sakra sent Vi-sviikartmi to 
do all that was needed to protect the hoarded relies. Ho .sot 
up traps to keep oft wild animals iyulax'tiiijhiifiiyiui.ta'), 
surrounded the relic-cliainbor (<lhatu>j(Mha) by a wooden 
enclosure with wooden posts carved with tho figures of soldior.s 
holding swords (asihatlhani and mu-ireled 

the same by atone in the manner of a brick-strnutnn;. After 
having thrown dust-heap over it, and levelled the ground, a 
stone-mound was built covering it. When king Asoka opeue.l 
this tope after 218 years, he saw the oil-lainp.s burning as 
though they were just now lit up, and the lotus flowers fresh 
us though they were just now gathered and oft'ei'ud. 

The story of Dharraaruci in the Divyuvudriun contains the 
description of another example of a tope. Hero the tope, 
among Other details, is said to have four stairca.scs with 
steps leading, layer after layer, up to the dome with a 
crowning construction, surmounted by an umbrella, iulaid 
with all precious metals. On its four sides there wore four 
dooiways, and four shrines, one containing the repreaeutatiou 
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of the scene of birth, anotlier that of enlightenment, the third 
that of fii'st sermon, and the fourth that of demise of the 
Buddha^. 

B. M. Barua 


Rasatala or the Under-World* 

III 

Subahu, Srivaha, Surnsa and Subala^ represent the Su 
tribes of Scythians. It is mentionetl in the Mahabharata that 
while Narada and Matali went to Patala to seek a suitable 
bridegroom for the latter’s daughter, they after 
visiting Hiraiiyapura went to the country of the 
tiibes." Suparnas, and then visited the country of the 

Surabhis®. The mention of Hiraiiiyapura in 
Pfitfila gives us some indication where to seek for it, Kasyapa 
liad thirteen wives ; ho had by his wife Diti two sons, 
Hiranyilksa and Iliranya-kasipu, who were the ancestors of 
the Daityas ; and the sons by his wife Danu were called 
Banavas, Hiranyapura was the capital of the Daityas and 
Banavfis. It will be observed that on the south-eastern 
side of the Caspian Hen, there was an ancient town called 
llyrcania, which was the capital of the country of the same 
name ; it was situated near the modern town of Astrabad. 
On the southern and western sides of the Caspian Sea and 
immediately to the east^ according to some authority, to the 
n<irth uf Media was the country of the Kaspii or Kaspios, 
The Caspian Sea was called by the name of **Mare Caspium 
or Hytv,‘ania” Uy the classical writers. The name of Hyrcania 
appears to be contjecietl with tliuse of the two brothers 

♦ Continued from p. 463 of Vt>L L i Divyuvadana, p. 244. 

2 i/M., A<H, ch. 35 ; Udyoga, chs» lor, 103. 

3 IMyoga, chs, 99, too, lOi, 
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etc., who belonged to the Su tribe^. From the country of 
the Su parkas, Narada and Mafcali went to the country of the 
Surabhis or the cow-tribe^. Surabhi is apparently the Sans- 
kritised form of Kliorasmii of the Greek writers. The country 
of tho Surabhis therefore was situated on the north of the 
Oxus ; it is now called Kharism or the Khanat of Khiva ; it 
is also called Urgendj or Orgunje^, which is the Urjagunda 
of the Matsya Parana'^. Strabo distinctly says that ‘‘the 
Khorasmii belong to the Maasagetse”^ and therefore there 
can be no doubt that the Khorasmii or the Surabhis belonged 
to the Su tribe. It appears that Sararaii, who was sent by 
Indra to ascertain the place where the cows robbed by the 
Panis, the Parnis of Strabo, as the Dahse were called, who 
lived on the eastern side of the Caspean Sea®, had been kept 
concealed, was also a Scythian. Sarama apparently re- 
presents the tribe of ‘‘Sarmatians, who are Scythians’* and 
who lived on the north of the Caspian Sea"^. Su-panias and 
Su-ra,bhis, and Sarama, who is described as a ‘fair* woman, 
belonged to the Su tribe of the Scythians, and it appears that 
they were the early converts to tho Aryan religion. They were 
taken into tlie communities of Aryans, and to each converted 
tribe was assigned some particular duty. Thus the Suparna 
tribe became their charioteers, as Gariula, called also Suparna, 
was the clnarioteer of Vismi, and liis brother Aruiia was the 
charioteer of Surya. Su-bahu, which means ‘one with beautiful 
arms’ is tho same as Su-pangta, which means ‘one with beautiful 
plumage or wings It appears that the Supar^as were also 

1 Gcii^raphy of Strabo, vol. ii, p. 245, '?ec. 2, and note 2 ; 
f/VG^AS., vol. xxiv, p, 548. 

2 Uciyoga, ch. loi. 

3 V.imbery’s Travels in Central Asia, p. 339 ; Burnes* Travels 

in Hokliiirn^ vt^l, iii, p. 162. 4 Matsya P., ch. 12 1, v. 46. 

5 Straho, xi, ch. viii, 8. 6 Ihid,^ bk. xi, ch. vii, I, 

7 ibid , ]>k. xi, ch. ii, i. 

8 VkTM., Adi, rh. 93. 
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Hira^yaksa and Hiranya-kasipu, tlie ‘‘Adi’' or prinufivo 
Daityas who founded a royal dynasty and tho n.im" ot' thn 
Kaspii also appears to be connected with tba* uf t’o ir t'aflior 
Kasyapa. It is curious that the royal Sovtbiam id dm tln'ir 
descent from Oolaxais”, who is porliaps id.-miiMl with 
Kasyapa, the progenitor of tlio Daityas, l):in!i\,i>, A-uias, 
Nagas and other Turanian tribes, wlio wore, of emu-s-*, in.n- 
Aryans. There can be no doubt therefore that the Daityas, 
and Danavas lived on the southern and western sides oi tie; 
Caspian Sea and on the north and the cast of flic aneieip, 
country of Ariana. Hyrcania therefore was the Itiranyapura 
of the Mahabharata, From Hiranyapura, Narnda and Ma» li 
^7ent to the country of the Suparna^» or Chanula l.irds. Tho 
names of all the clans which belonged to this tribe cmiuneiieed 

with Su*, and therefore they must have helungod lu tin: Su 

tribe of Scythians. They evidently livetl on fim north of 
Hyrcania, and their country was separated from the latter 
by the river Atrik, the ancient name of which was Sarnius 
which is apparently a corruption of Supanja. Surnius tlionj- 
fore separated the kingdom of Hira^iyapura from tho country 
ofthe Shparuas. Hence the Supar^as lived in Turkestan, 
including the Trans-Caspian district, boundwl on the west 
by the Caspian Sea, on the south by tho river Sarnius, and on 
the north by the river Jaxartes. Strabo also mentions Unit on 
advancing from the south-east of tho Caspian Soa towards 
the east, the nations to be met with were the Dah®, Massa-cta* 


1 BhUgavata, iii, ch. 17 , Mbh., Vana, ch. loi. 

2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Bk. iv. ch. 6 (vol. I o 28m 
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oalled Srlvahfti which means “Uonutifni’’. If h .ilri H iy ]t«‘on 
stated that Su-tala received its niuuc from thu Ki-iitirit> s. It 
cannot be ascertained whether the wortl <5Vi is a ooi rojition of 
Ki-darites or not, but there can lie no doubt timf S t -t aiids foi- 
of ^Ts-dan'fes, as the Turanian /&, or r.ttlutr fli - lum .*Vryan 
is equivalent to Sanskrit .t, us SiiuiiMn for A'nwm>, 
SurabAi for Khoraamii, Sahimln-Uriiin for It 

should be stated here that uccordiii-^ lo hr.iuin, the 
Kidarites were a Hunnio tribe different from th.i Kjihthuli- 
tas*. The Surabhi converts liecnmo tlio milkno-n and 
soothsayers of the Aryans. Aeeordiiio to ili-rodoiti'i there 
were many people in Scythia who could forelel! tl».; future 
by means of willow wands, and it appear-s that the Surahlus 
were especially endowed with power of projdieey*. It 
was purely a Magian protioe*. SurahhU wuro hIho ch11o«1 
Surasa and Subala for supplying milk, nml Vitii^thn'M ‘eow*, 
which evidently belonged to fm SnrabUi trihe, ‘w.is called 
SubalS**. The SaramS converts beouine tloor-keeperx and watch* 
men* of the ancient Aryans. Sarumft, according to the 
BhSgavata, was one of the wives of Kaiyupa’. 

That the Supart^as were early converts to the Aryan 
religion is confirmed by the fact that Dr. S{io.mor wa.s 

Names of impressed "with the striking icono- 

Garu^a. paphioal resemblance between the sculptured 
^ i* A ^“**8®® of Garu^a in India and the customary 
tgure of Ahura Mt,zda in ancient Persian Art", and he says 


t Ibid., Udyoga, ch. loi, v. 5, 

2 JBBRAS,, voL xxiv, p. 571 note. 

3 RawHnson’s Herodotus, vol, I, 

Md.rka’n/ieya P„<Au 2,1. ' 


p. 3«S (bk. 


iv, ch. 67): 


vol. ® Ancient Rastem WorM, 


5 Adi, ch. 52. 

^ 9 g-veda X, 14, 7-11 ; Monler WilltamV fndmn 
7 ^dakalpa^nma, sv. Kaiyafia. 


Wisdom. 
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tKat he found some relation between Garuda, the vehicle 
of Visiju, and Garo-nmaiiein, the abode of Ahura Mazda in 
the Avesta*. Dr. Modi objects to this identification on the 
ground that one has to take the Avesta n for the Indian 
But Dr. Spooner was correct in his identification, 
as his statement is confirmed by the Mahabharatn. Garuda, 
while carrying the elephant and the tortoise with his nails, was 
invited by a Banyan tree (Ficus Indica) to sit upon its branch 
and eat them, and he was addressed “Oh Garut-man, you 
sit upon my extensive branch one hundred yojanas wide 
and eat the elephant and the tortoise’’®. 

The Amara-kosa and other lexicographies and the 
Padma Pur^iia* have gob Garutman as one of the names of 
Garuda®. The abode or paradise of Ahura Mazda named Garo- 
nmanem^ is also called by the names of Garotman in the 
Pahhivi commentary of the Avesta^, GarothmSn by the 
Parsis®, Garodmaia® and Gar5-demana^^ in the Avesta. 
Gnrut-mSn of the MahSbharafa and the Padma PurSija 


I Dr. Spooner’s Zoroasiriait Period of Indian History in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society^ igi 5, p. 427, where he quotes the following 
passage from the Vendidadi — invoke Gar6-nmanenai, the abode of 
Ahura Mazda.” See also Fergusson’s Nineveh and Persepolist p. 
295 note. 

2 Dr, J. J. Modi’s Ancient PUaliputra in fBBRAS,^ xxiv, 
P* 53 f>- 

3 JJ/M., Adi, ch. 29. 

4 Padma P., ch. 44, Tafi ca drf^tvU Garutmams ca 

pratjamya uirasa Harinu 

5 Habdakalpadruma^ s^. Garwja. 

6 Vendidad, ch* 32 (150) ; Yastf iii, i, 4 ; 5 . B. iv, pp. 214, 
215 ; xxiii, p. 43 ; Visparad, vii : 5 . B* E,, xxxi, p. 345* 

7 5 . B. E,, IV, p. 230 note. 

8 i&id., vol iv, p. 214 note ; xxiii, pp. 317 n*, 337 n. 

9 GathUs, Yasna, li, 15. Gar^dman means Home of Song , 5 . j 9 . iJ., 
vol xxxi, p. X84. 

10 Rashn Vast (xii), 37 ; B, B- £.> xxiii, p, 177* 
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therefore appear to be identical with Garotniaii, Garothmaii 
and Garoclinan. But as the bird saved the lives of the 
Balakhilya rsis by holding up the broken branch with his 
beak, the rsis bestowed upon him the name of Garuda 
for lus power of bearing such an immense burdoii, and since 
that day he has been called Garuda^. It is tlieroFore clear 
that his former name was Garutmaa and not Garuda. It 
is also related that while Garuda was carrying away amrta 
or nectar in order to release his mother Vi no til from litr 
thraldom, Indra hurled at him his thunderbolt. It did him 
no injury whatever, yet in deference to the rsi with whoso 
bone the thunderbolt was manufactured, he gave up a featlier 
which was so beautiful that the gods conferred upon him 
the title Supariia, and since that day he has been called 
Suparijia and he became a friend of Indra®, which perhaps 
indicates that in the religious schism he sided with the party 
of Indra. Garuda’s name is mentioned in the Taittirlya 
Ara^yaka^. This clearly proves that the Su tribes of the 
Scythians had become converts to the Aryan religion at a 
remote period, long before the Indo- Aryans migrated to the 
Punjab. Dr. Modi says, ‘‘The Su tribe, which was attacked 
(by the Huns), consisted of the different Turanian tribes, 
such as the Messagatoe, Tochari, and Dahae, who lived on the 
frontiers of Persia on the shores of the Upper Jaxarfces”^, 

It will be remarked that notwithstanding the inclusion 
of the Scythian converts into the Aryan communities, some 


Animal 
shapes of 
Scythian 


distinction appears to have heen made between 
them and the true Aryans by ascribing to them 
some animal forms with a view to denote their 


converts. Turanian origin. Thus the Suparnas were consi- 
dered as birds, the Surabhis as cows, the Saramas 
as dogs. To other Hunnic converts was given the shape 
of snakes. 


I Mbh.f Adi, ch. 30. 
3 2hiV. In X, 1 , 6. 


2 Ibid,, Adi, ch. 33, 
4 fBBRAS, xxiv, 548. 
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The episode of the fight between the Gaja and the Kac^ 

chapa that is the Elephant and the Tortoise, as related in the 

Mahabharata and the Puranas, ^ is an allegorical 

befwLn description of a protracted war between the people 

the Ele- of Gazaka or Gaza — representatives of the 

phaik and Aryans and the now extinct tribe called Kasnii 

the Tortoise / , m • ^ 

( the iuranian Danavas ), till they were both 

exterminated by Garuda, ( the Tunianian liuiis ). This 

is a traditional account of a war between the two races 

at a remote period before the Aryan migration to India, 

Gazaka or Gaza, as it was called, was the summer capital 

of Atropabene^, modern Azerbijan, one of the two divisions 

into which ancient Media was divided, Atropatene being 

the eastern division. According to Pliny the Kaspii 

lived on the north of Media along the Caspian Sea near the 

river Cyrus or the modern Kuru, on the southern side of 

Armenia and Albania. According to Strabo their country 

called Caspiaiia appertained to Albania^, but elsewhere he 

designates them by the name of Cossaei and says that they 

lived to the east of Media®. There can be no doubt therefore 

that they lived on the eastern side of Media but toward.^ 

the north. The Kaspii were a famous tribe, as after their 


name the Caucasus mountain is called Mount Kaspius and the 
Hyrcanian Sea the Caspian Sea®, There can be no doubt 
that the country of the Kaspii adjoined Atropatian Media 
or Azerbijan. The Kaspii have been described by Strabo^ 
as a barbarous people who starved to death those among 
them who were above seventy years of age by exposing them 


t Mbh., Adi, ch. 29; Padma P., Srsti, ch. 44 :—Ttdha»^au 
vipulau iatra fzghamsH Gaja-Kacchapauy aprameyau mahasaivau 
sag arastkaikadesaiali. 

2 Geography of Strabo^ vol. ii, p. 263. 

3 Ibtd.i vol, ii, p. 218, note 2 4 Ibid,, voL ii, p, 234, 

5 Ibid,, vol. ii, p. 264. 6 Ibid,, vol, ii, pp, 236^334. 

7 Ibid., voL ii, p. 258. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1926 
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in a desert place. They were a tribe of marauding bandies 
who never lost an opportunity to exact tribute from the 
Median kings^. It is very probable that the name of the 
Kaspii suggested the name of Kasyapa as the progenitor of 
the Turanian race. In the Atharva-Veda Kas'yapa denoted 
a tortoise®. Gazaka was situated on the south-western 
side of the Caspian Sea and on. the south-eastern side of 
lake Urumiya, and the fight between the Gaja and the 
Kacchapa is said to have taken place near the sea-shore, 
evidently the shore of the Caspian Sea. Garuda, after he had 
carried the Nagas (serpents) on his back at the command of 
the latter’s mother Kadru and at the request of his own mother 
Vinata to Rammiyaka-dvlpa^ learnt at that place about 
his mother’s thraldom to Kadru and also the means of her 
emancipation from her servitude.- Garuda felt very hungry, 
and by the direction of his mother he devoured myriads 
of Nisadas or fishermen on the sea-shore, but his liuiigor 
was not satisfied. He therefore went to his father who was 
performing asceticism on the north of the LmOiitya Sagara^ 
or the Erythraean Sea, and by his instruction he took up 
the elephant and the tortoise, which were of enormous size, 
with one of his claws and flew to a Bata tree {Ficus Indica) 
situated at Alamba Urthay to eat them. The branch broke 
and he flew away to a mountain elsewhere and there devoured 
the elephant and the tortoise*. But the Puraiias go still 
further. They state that the elephant was very much press- 
ed in the fight, and in his despair he prayed to VisW 
to deliver him from his difiScult position and Visiiu went 
to the spot on hia vehicle Garuda, killed his enemy and 


1 Bid*, voL ii, p. 264. 

2 Vedic Index, vol. I, p. 144 ; Atharva-veda, iv, 207 ; BataJ^aiha 

Brahmana, vii, 5, l, 5, / 

3 Adi, ch. 26. 

^ 4 Pndma Srs^i, ch. 44 : — Tava tatas tapas tepe Lauhityasy- 

5 Mbh*, Adi, ch. 30. 


Qttare fate* 
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saved hiin^. The Puranas, it will be remarked, thus 
preserve the Aryan origin of Gaja or the Elephant. It 
will be observed that the entire scene of the story is placed 
on the western side of the Caspian Sea, which is the K^ira- 
sagara of the Puranas, and the Mamaniyalaclvlpa may be 
easily identified with the country of Armenia, Rainanlyaka 
being a pleonastic form of Ramaniya or Armenia, and Alamha 
with Albania, the capital of the ancient province of the same 
name now called Shirwan, situated on the shore of the Caspian 
Sea, as is indicated by the word tirtha attached to the name 
and by the distinct mention that the foot of the Bata tree 
situated in Alamba was laved by the waves of the ‘sea’* 
which was evidently the Caspian Sea. The scene of the 
whole story therefore comprised Atropatian Media, Caspiana, 
Armenia and Albania, that is, most of the Trans-Caucasian 
States. Two facts may be deduced from the allegorical 
description of the fight. One is that the people of Azerbijan, 
the capital of which was Gazaka, and which in the language 
of the Avesta was called Aryavaijam, the supposed original 
home of the Aryans, were frequently subjected to the invasions 
and depredations of the barbarous nomad tribes by whom they 
were surrounded, and were in a constant state of insecurity. 
Hence it should be inferred that the principal cause of Aryan 
migration from Iran to India and the countries to the west 
was not so much fpr religious schism, as it has been generally 
supposed, though it may have been one of the causes ; but 
was due to a feeling to escape from the oppression, cruelties 
and devastations of the barbarous tribes to a place of security 
where they could enjoy peace and the fruits of their labour 
in the fields. The other fact that may be deduced from 
the story is that Garu^a, one of whose names was Salmall® 
or Chaldea, was originally an inhabitant of Chaldea'^ or 


I Vamana P., ch. 85, 2 M 6 k., Adi, ch. 29. 3 Amora-kosa, 

4 BkTigavata, v, 20, where it is said that Garu^a lived upon the 
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Mesopotamia, and this is corroborated by the fact that his 
father Kasyapa practised asceticism on the north of the 
Lauhitya (Red) or Erythraean Sea, which in the Pauranic 
lanc^uage was called Ghrta Samudra and which surrounded 
Salmaladvipa^ or Chahdea. It is also very probable that 
Kadru, the mother of the Nagas, was a Kurd, Carduchi 
of the ancients® as her name indicates, that is a woman of 
Kurdistan, and that she was married to Kasyapa who was 
perhaps the same as Colaxais^ mentioned by Herodotus 
as the progenitor of the royal Scythians. Hence it should 
be inferred that Chaldea was the original abode at least 
of the Su and other kindred tribes of Scythians, and that 
they were obliged to emigrate to the east of the Caspian 
Sea, most probably on account of the growing powers of 
the Semitic race, as is represented by the story of Garuda 
haying carried his deformed brother Aru^a on his back to 
the east across the Sea^. Garuda was a Chaldean or a Meso- 
patamian from his mother’s side ; this accounts for his and 
his brother Aruba’s early conversion to the Aryan or Mithraic 
religion. Prom the cuneiform inscriptions of Boghaz-Keui 
and Tel-el-Amarna it appears that the Mitannians or Hibtites 
of Northern Mesopotamia worshipped Mifchra and Varuija 
so far back as 1500 b.c.® The Iranian Mibhra and the Vedic 
Mitra being the Sun-god, it is very probable that Mitanni 
was the “Mitravana” of the Bhavisya Purana®. 

It is remarkable that almost all the generic names of 
the serpents in Sanskrit have been derived from the general 
and tribal names of the Huns and other Turanian races, as 
Naga is a corruption of Hiung-nu^ the original name of 

tree {Bombax Mcthihctficufn) which gave its name to the division 
called feilmala-dvipa. 

I V&.rah(i p., ch, 89. 2 Strahoy Bk. xiv, ch. I, 24. 3 Rawlinson’s 

Herodotusy Bk. iv, ch. 6. 4 Mbh.y Adi, ch.. 24, vs. 3, 4. 

5 ConUmporary Reviewy December, 1921, p. 767 J Havelfs History 
ofths Aryan Rule in India^ p, 41. 6 Bkavim h 72, 4- 

7 JBBRAS.y vol. xxiv, p, 544, 
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the Huns ; Sarpa correspoacla to the tribal name of Sartaspa 
Sanskrit OTSci7‘'wya^; Urcuja to the Uigitra^^ who were 

names of the ancestors of the U^begs. The word IJraga 

dmo^t^alT^ could not have been possibly derived from the 

Hunnic Urogs, as the Ugric tribes were called after 

N^asand dismemberment of Attila’s Hunnic empire 

other names 462 A.D., because the word existed before that 
year, and the Ugric tribes should not be con- 
founded vvith the Uigurs, an ancient Turkish tribe^. Pannaga 
is perhaps a combination of the two wtirds Parni^ {Pam) 
and Nogal^i the former being the name of a Scythic tribe 
which lived on the banks of the J axartes, and the latter 
lived on the north-east of the Caspian Sea. 

Ahi is a corruption of Azi of the Azi dynast}’’, the founder 
of which was Azi Dahaka which literally means {ahi) “the 
fiendish snake”. He was a king of Chaldea. He built a palace 
called Kvirinta or the palace of the Stork in Babylon®. 
He was the counterpart of the Vedic Ahi^ or Vrtra, killed 
by Indra,® who was therefore called Vrtrahan (Verethragna of 
the Avesta)® . The Ahi kings of Babylon belonged, of course, 
to the Semitic race, but according to the Rg-veda^®, Vrtra’s 
mother was Danu, and therefore he was a DSuava, and 
consequently he must have been a Turanian. The original 
seat of Azi myth was on the southern coast of the Caspian 


1 Tod’s Rafasthm, vol. I, ch. 7, p. 104. 

2 Max Muller's Science of Lan^ua^e, vol. I, p. 348. 

3 Idid., vol, I, p. 366. 

4 Strabo, bk. xi, ch. ix, 2 ; vol. ii, p. 251 : R^-veda, x,io8, i. 

5 Max Miillers Science of Language, vol. I, p. 348. 

6 S. B. vol. xxiii, pp. 60, 61 ; Aban Vast (V), 29 ; Ram Vast 
(XV), 19, pp. 253, 254. 

7 5 . B. E., vol. iv. Introduction, p. 28. 

8 Rg-veda, I, 32, i ; III, 32, ii. 

9 Encyclopcedia of Religion & Ethics, vol. I, p. 792 ; Bahram Vast in 
5 . B. E,, vol. xxiii, 

10 Ibid., I, 32, 9 ; iii, 30, 8 ; see Max Muller’s ^g^edo Sambi/S, 
vol. I. 97 note. 
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Sea^. The legend of Azi is localised only iu Medic lands^ 
Though Ahi Dasa is the Sanskrit from of Azi Dahaka, yet 
I leave it to the philologists to decide whether the word 
J)am§aka (biter) has not any connexion with the same word 
Dahaka in its application to Ahi or snake, as Dasyu or Dasa 
corresponds with the Iranian Danhu, 

(To he continued) 


Nxjndo Lal Dey 


The Trade of India 

(from the earliest period up to the 2 nd century A.D») 

II 

IV. The Nordic tribes of the Northern Steppe region (who, 
in my opinion, had no connection with the Aryas of India) 
migrated westwards between tho 25 th and the 20 th century 
B. 0., temporarily destroyed the old trade route from Khotan 
to the East Mediterranean coast and cut off the ancient trade 
in jade-stone between China and Troy. This probably led 
to the great development of the sea-trade of India, and this 
is the trade referred to in the quotations from the Vedic 
mantras given above. But yet this trade was chiefly in the 
hands of the Ba^is and other Dasyus, whom it is the fashion 
now to call “Dravidians.^* The Bsis of the Aryas were 
interested only in the ultimate results of the voyages of 
merchants in the shape of dahsind* Hence the references to 
the sea iu the Vedic mantras are sparse j for it was the BaQiis 
and not the followers of the Arya fire-cult that braved the 
terrors of the deep and carried Indian goods to far-off 
lands. 


t Sf B, vol, xxiii, pp. 60, 61. 


2 Ibid,y vol. iv, p. I note. 
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V. Ebony, ivory, and cotton goods are mentioned in the 
Egyptian inscriptions as being supplied to Egypt in the second 
millennium b.o. by the Abyssinian and Somali (Punt) traders. 
Abyssina and Somaliland must have got this ebony from India: 
for (1) India was so noted for its ebony that VirgiF speaks 
of it as peculiar to this country • and, (2) we learn from the 
Periplns^ that ebony was exported from the west coast of 
India in the 1st century a. d. to Africa in order to be sent on 
to other countries ; this was certainly a continuation of a 
pre-existing trade between India and Africa. Hence the ebony 
of the Egyptian inscriptions must have been Indian in origin. 
The elephant hunters of Abyssinia and Somaliland used axes, 
adzes and swords of Indian manufacture. Cotton cloth of 
various kinds, dyed and undyed, also found its way to the 
East African coast ; the royal “linen*^, besides precious stones 
and cinnamon, among the yearly tributes of Punt to the 
Pharoah Rameses III (12th century b. c.) must have been 
obtained in India, where alone they were available in those 
days. These Indian articles were exchanged for the sweet-scent- 
ed gums of the land of Punt, and formed the basis of the ung- 
uents and scents so much used in ancient India and of which 
five kinds' are mentioned in the Atharva Veda SamhitS® . By 
sailing straight to Abyssinia with the help of the monsodn, 
the Indian traders avoided the rapacious pirates of 
Arabia, who from ancient times dominated the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea and prevented Indian goods from being 
taken straight to the Egyptian markets. 

VI. One result of this trade to Abyssinia and beyond was 
that the Indian traders acquired a knowledge of the various 
regions near the sources of Nile. On this knowledge, as 
recorded later in the PurSnas and interpreted by Col, Wilford, 
Lieut. Speke relied, when he planned his expedition for 
discovering the source of the Nile. He says, ‘‘all our previous 
information concerning the hydrography of these regions 

I Georgtcs ii. i6-y. 2 Ibid, vi. 3 iv. 37* 13. 
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originated with the ancient Indians, who told it to the priests 
of the Nile ; and all those busy Egyptian geographers, who 
disseminated their knowledge with a view to be famous for 
their long-sightedness, in solving the mystery which en- 
shrouded the source of their holy river, were so many hypo- 
thetical humbugs. The Hindu traders had a firm basis to stand 
upon through their intercourse with the Abyssinians'’ ^ 

VII. Indian merchants also traded with the merchants of 
the South-east and South coast of Arabia and exchanged 
their goods for Arabian frankincense and gold, and copper, 
tin, storax, coral and wine of the Mediterranean littoral. The 
Arabian merchants took the Indian goods to Egypt and 
Syria. It was thus that Solomon in the tenth century B, 0. 
gob Indian sandalwood, precious stones, ivory, apes and pea- 
cocks. In the case of most of these, the name of the article was 
also borrowed by the Hebrew and other languages. Thus Heb. 
thnhi {-im) is Tamil tohai, peacock, the bird with the splen- 
did tail, (tokat tail, from io, to hang) ; Heb. akal, mistranslated 
‘^aloes*’ in the English Bible®, is Tamil ahil ; Heb. almug^ 
sandalwood, is probably from Sanskrit valgu ; Heb. kopku 
is Sans, hapi, ape, borrowed also by the Egyptians as kafu ; 
Heb. shen habhi% ivory, is a translation of Sans, ibha- 
dantaf elephant’s tooth, habbin being but ihha^ as were also 
the Egyptian elu and the Greek el^ephas (el being the 
Arab prefix) ; Heb. sadin, cotton cloth, Arab, satin, Gr. 
sindon are all from sindhu, already noted as aii Acoadian 
borrowing for Indian cotton cloth (India being the only 
ancient country which produced cotton and wove cotton 
cloth) ; Heb. karpas, Gr, karpas-os are from Sans. Kdrpasa, 
cotton. The ‘bright iron” of EzekieP was Indian steel, for 
Indian steel was so much prized even centuries later that 
Alexander preferred to gold a present of 100 talents weight 
of steel (white iron) from the Malloi and the Oxydrakoi. 

I SchoflPs Periflus, p, 230, 

a 1. Kings, x. iS-22. 


3 xxvii, 19. 
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VIIT. Mr. Kennedy in hia article^ on Ancient Indian 
trade spends all the resources of his learning in trying 
to disprove the existence of Indian trade either with 
Egypt or Assyria before the 7th century b. o. He is com- 
pletely ignorant of the Vedic evidence. The Vedic mantras 
speak of sea voyages ; surely these were not pleasure-trips 
undertaken by the I ndians of that age 1 Mr, Kennedy admits 
that the Indian people, especially of the coastal districts, *Svere 
accustomed to the sea*’ ; for their culture from time im- 
memorial was coastal ; the country produced in abundance 
timber both hard and sweet smelling, spices and precious 
stones which were eagerly sought after by the Egyptians and 
Assyrians ; Indians from the neolithic age wove cotton cloth 
in abundance (and dyed it), as is proved from the various 
kinds of stone-implements for weaving discovered so far ; and 
yet Mr. Kennedy will not believe that there was commercial 
intercourse between India on the one hand and Egypt and 
Assyria on the other. He attempts to explain away the 
etymologies referred to above and, after trying to whittle 
down the evidence for the early commerce of India with 
the west adduced by scholars, concludes that “there is no 
valid proof of it”. 

On this remarks Mr. Schoff in his Feriplus^ : '*Mr. 
Kennedy minimizes the importance of the early Egyptian 
trading voyages, considering them purely local, while the 
numerous references to articles and routes of early trade 
in the Hebrew scriptures he passes by with the assertion 
that they are due to the revision following the return 
of Ezra. But whatever may have been Ezra’s revision 
of the Hebrew books, substantially the same articles of trade 
are described in the records of Egypt at corresponding dates, 
and they indicate a trade in articles of Indian origin to the 
Somali coast and overland to the Nile, centuries before 
Ezra’s day. Such opinions presume a continuous trading 


i J.R.A.S., 1898, pp, 248-287. 
L H. Q., MARCH, I926 


2 P. 22 S* 
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journey without exchange of cargoes at common meeting- 
points. But primitive trade passes from tribe to tribe and 
port to port”. 

IX. It was thus that Indian produce found its way to 
Assyria in the 9th century b. c.; on the obelisk of Shalmeneser 
III (860 B. G.) are figures of apes and Indian elephants, which 
latter must have passed through Makran, Tiglath Pileser 
III (745-727 B. c.) got from the Chaldean state of Bit Yakiin 
a tribute of “precious stones, the product of the sea (pearls ?), 
timber, striped clothing, and spices of all kinds” — all products 
of India. He also made the ports in the Persian gulf centres 
for the gold of Karinania and the Himalayas^. Sennacherib 
(704-681 B. c.) enlarged the city of Nineveh, built therein a 
palace for himself, and planted a great park, where among 
other trees he introduced “trees bearing wool” imported from 
Indxa^. In 606 b. o. the Assyrian empire was overthrown 
and Babylon became the headquarters of trade in Asia. 

X. The trading nations of the world — lonians, Jews, 
Phoenicians, Indians and Chinese took their wares to the Baby- 
lonian markets, and the population of Babylon gob so mixed 
that -®sehylus later on called it pammikton hoclon. There 
was established in that town a colony of South Indian 
traders, which continued to flourish till the 7 bh century A. n. 
Among the business tablets of the great firm of Murashu and 
Sons at Nippur (in the 5th century b.c.) we find records 
of dealings with Indian merchants As a result of this 
trade we find Tamil names of some South Indian articles 
borrowed by the Greeks and ^ mentioned by Sophocles, 
Aristophanes and other writers. They were Greek orpza 
trom Tamil ami, possibly through Arab Gr. Jcarpion 

from Tamil karma, cinnamon, Gr. ziggiberos from Tamil m/i- 


1 bchofrs PertpluSf pp. 123, 160. 

2 J.R.A.S 1910. p. 403 (Pinches). This expression “wool-bearing 

the cotton plant 

Ly Herodotus (.«. ,o6). 3 j.r.a.s., xgi?. p. 33/ (KennJ^y). 
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ver, perhaps through Sanskrit srhgivera ginger, Gr. 
from pippali (which is tippali in modern Tamil, but retains 
the original initial consonant in Telugu), long pepper, but 
since extended to black pepper, Gr. hey^yllos from Sanskrit 
vaidurya, itself being probably borrowed from Tamil, beryls 
being from ancient times mined in the Coimbatore district. 
Some writers derive Gr. Kassiteros, tin, from kastlra, tin. 
But as tin and lead were not extensively produced in India, 
(there is no name for either in the South Indian languages) 
but were imported from the west, the Sanskrit word was 
probably borrowed from Greek. This trade with Babylon 
is referred to in the Buddhist Jataka tales. One of them 
is the Baveru Jataka (Baveru being the Indian rendering of 
Babylon), the tale of the Indian merchants who travelled 
to Babylon and took along with them the crow and the pea- 
cock. Another is the Samuddavanija Jataka, A third, 
the Kundaha lixicchi-sindhava Jataka, mentions Sind horses 
for export, the western sea-ports mentioned being Bhara- 
Kaccha and Suppara. 

XI, The Jatakas mention also eastern seaports, notably 
Champa and Tamralipti, whence traders sailed to Ceylon and 
SuvaTOabhumi (Lower Burma and Malacca). Buddhist chroni- 
cles speak of the invasion of Ceylon in the 6th century b.c, by 
Vijaya Simha, who gave his name to the island •, he is said to 
have sailed in a ship which could hold over seven hundred 
people. Several tales ^ of trade with Ceylon and SuvaTOa- 
bhumi are found in the Jatakas. The Chinese legends refer to 
trade with Malacca as early as the 12th century b. c. and 
emigrations from the East Coast of India (Northern and 
Southern) to Iiido-China and the East Indian Archipelago ' 
prove that thei'e was active trade in early times between India 
and China. Silk and sugar reached India from China, 
which received in exchange storax and other incense, red coral, 
costus, pepper, and perhaps gold from Assam washings. 


1 E.g. Makajanaka Jataka^ Sankha Jataka^ Sussondi Jataka, etc. 
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The Indians acted also as intermediaries of whatever trade 
there was between China and Assyria in those early days. 

XII. In 538 B,c. Cyrus destroyed the Babylonian empire. 
His successor Darius annexed the Indus valley to his domi- 
nions ; this brought him 360 talents of gold-dust, paijpUiha, 
(from a misunderstanding of which the Greeks constructed the 
myth of ant-men) from Dardistan, and besides, led to the 
development of the ancient caravan trade (1) across the 
Hlndukush to Balkh and thence to the Euxine, (2) skirting 
the Karinanian desert, and thence through Mesopotamia to 
Antioch. It was thus that silk from China was first introduced 
into Greece and Egypt^. Darius sent his Greek admiral, 
Skylax about 510 b.c. by the Indus to the Red sea on a 
voyage of exploration. He then developed sea-traffic, for 
which purpose he tried to reopen the Suez canal, which was 
first dug by Sesostias in the 20th century b.o., and reopened 
under the 18th dynasty in the 15th century b.c. The Persian 
conquest of Northwestern India was the cause of the 
introduction into India of the Kharosthi alphabet which 
continued to be used in that region for five hundred years and 
more. Another result of the Persian connection was the 
increasing substitution of stone for wood in Northern India as 
the material of architecture. 

XIII. From the Artha§astra of Kautilya, the chief 
adviser of Chandragupta, the great Maurya Emperor (326-296 
B.c.) we learn that trade both overland and oversea flourished 
very much at the eud of the 4th century b.c. For the purpose 
of this trade, as we learn from Megasthenes, the Emperor 
linked up existing routes and made the Grand Trunk Road 
which ran from Puskalavatl in Gandhara, through Takkha- 
sila, Kanyakubja, Hastinapura, Prayaga to Pataliputra and 
thence to Tamralipti. Through this road Megasthenes travel- 
led and noted that it was provided with milestones, which 
little fact proves the extent of literacy among the common 


X, 141, 


X Cleopatra wore transparent silk, L^c. Phar* 
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people in those far-oflf days. The Emperor himself took 
part in foreign trade. The Artliasastra Book II, chapters 
XI and XII, give detailed instructions about ihe various 
articles which the, Royal Superintendents {Adhyahsa) had to 
account for in the Treasury Account-books — pearls, beryls 
diamonds, corals, sandal-wood, agaru, scents, skins, woollen 
blankets, garments of fibre, silks, cotton fabrics, besides the 
products of mine, such as gold, silver, bitumen, copper, lead, 
tin, iron, crystals, conchshells, salt. These and forest produce 
formed the chief articles of royal merchandise, about which 
the following instructions are given in Book II, chapter XVI, 
to the Superintendent of Commerce {Pany adhyahsa) : — 
‘‘Let him ascertain the actual value and the selling-price 
{arghamulya) of the things sold and bought and the net profit 
after the payment of tolls {sulha\ roadcess (vartanya)^ 
conveyance-cess (ativahaka), tax payable at cantonments and 
ferries (gulma and deya], subsistence allowance to .servants 
(bhakta)f and portion of merchandise to be given to the foreign 
king (hhaga). If there is no profit from the sale of the (Indian) 
produce in foreign countries, let him consider whether he 
could profitably barter it for foreign products. In view of 
large profits he may make friendship with the forest guards, 
boundary guards, and officers in charge of cities and of country 
parts’*^. The Artka§astra also requires special encourage- 
ment to be given to foreign trade by providing that trade 
taxes should be remitted in the case of those who imported 
foreign merchandise, and that foreign merchants, who were not 
members of local companies, should be exempted from being 
sued tor debts. Maritime trade was also fostered. The super- 
intendent of ships {nmddhyakqa) was ordered to “show 
fatherly kindness” to weather-beaten ships arriving at ports 
and to reduce or cancel the tolls of ships whose merchandise 
was spoiled by water. Pirate ships {himsrika) were destroyed 


I ili5*43- 
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and the traditional usages of commercial towns were scrupu- 
lously observed by the superintendent of ships 

XIV. The internal trade ol India was also very consider- 
able in those days. The Arthaiastra^ speaks of two (internal) 
trade routes, one by water and another by land, the former 
being better according to the Acaryas inasmuch as it is 
less expensive, but productive of large profit. Not so, 
says Kautilya, for the water-route is liable to obstruction, not 
permanent, a source of imminent dangers, and incapable 
of defence, whereas a land-route is of a reverse nature. Of 
water-routes, one along the shore and another in raid-ocean, 
the route along and close to the shore is better, as it 
touches at many trading port-towns •, likewise river-naviga- 
tion is better, as it is uninterrupted and has avoidable and 
endurable dangers. According to the Acaryas, the land 
route which leads to the Himalayas is better than that which 
leads to the south. Not so, says Kautilya, for with 
the exception of blankets, skins and horses, other articles 
of merchandise, such as conch-shells, diamonds, precious 
stones pearls and gold are available in plenty in the south. 
There was uninterrupted trade in these articles between 
South India and North India from the Vedic times. 

^V. The trade with Indo-china was developed in this age 
to a very large extent. Col. Gerini says, ‘‘From several centuries 
before the Christian era a double stream of traders and 
adventurers began to flow into Indo-ohina from Northern 
and Southern India, reaching the upper parts of the 
peninsula by land through Burma and its southern coast 
by sea, and founding there settlements and commercial 
stations. Brahmanism and, later on, Buddhism (third century 
B.c.)f with most other achievements of Indian culture, 
followed in the wake of these pioneers, and thus it is to ancient 
^dia that Indo-china owes her early civilization**®. The 
Buddhist cult gained a firm foothold near the head of the Gulf 


I ii. l8. 


2 vii. 12. 


3 J.R.A.S., 1904, pp. 233-247. 
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of Siam and the Brahiiia^a -Tcults in Central and Northern 
Siam, where the cities of Swankalok (or Svargaloka, 95 B.o.) 
and Sukhothai (or Sukhoclaya, c. 70 b. c.) which possess 
several temples in the Indian style testify to the amount of 
Indian influence. Mllind^ojpanha refers to Takkola, out-side 
the limits of Suvamiahliamiy i.e. near the gulf of Martaban 
which is certainly Takopa, a well-known trading centre in 
the early years of the Christian era. Epigraphic records have 
also been found ‘^proving that the coast in question was 
dotted practically all the way with Indian settlements and 
colonies”. 

{To he continued) 

P. T. Srinivas Iyengar 


Salihotra 

III 

Salihotra, the veterinary surgeon, is described as the father 
of the veterinary science in India. The manuscript, called 
Salihotra, is a work on veterinary medicine. Salihotra is 
described to be the son of Hayaghosa, and the father of 
yusruta, in answer to whose questions he expounded the 
Ilay a- Ayurveda revealed to him by Brahma himself. It is 
a work on the ‘Treatment of Horses’. It is a practical 
farriery, a complete guide to all that relates to the horse ; 
its history, varieties, and uses, — breaking, training, feeding, 
stabling, grooming, — how to buy, keep and treat a horse 
ill health and disease, etc., forming a complete system of 
veterinary art as practised in ancient India, and there it 
was accepted as the standard work on the subject. Salihotra 
gives his name to the art, and to this day horse and cattle 
doctors are known in the North-West Provinces under the 
name of Saluter. 
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The work is divided into eight divisions, as we find the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine to be composed of eight aiigas 
or parts fAstanga or octopartite), namely, Salya or Major 
Surgery, Salakya or Surgery of parts above clavicles, 
KSya-cikitsa or Inner Medicine, Bhutavidya, or Demonology, 
Kaumarabbrtya or the Science of Paediatrics (described as 
Kis'ora-vala-cikitsa), Visa tantra or Toxicology, RasSyana 
or Treatment to prolong life, and Vajikarana or Treatment 
to stimulate sexual power. There are 8 sthSnas or main 
sections which treat of these 8 afigas. Each section is 
virtually a book in itself ; it is sub-divided into many chap- 
ters, each dealing exhaustively with every phase of its subject. 
In the introductory chapter, Susruta is represented to 
have requested his father Salihotra to teach him the origin 
and treatment of horses. Salihotra addressed Susruta as 
his son and said that ‘ 'horses were birds originally, but 
as they came to be submitted by men as beasts of burden, 
diseases began to attack them in their captivity. Then 
out of kindness to the equine race, I performed austerities 
and learned the science of their treatment from Brahma 
himself. I severed their wings, and now they roam over the 
earth on their legs, retaining their former speed. The Vedas 
were uttered by Svayambhu and I learnt it from him. 
He described its four-fold division by his four mouths to 
the four directions of this world. Ayurveda was developed 
from the Atharva veda, Brahma originally described the 
science in one lac and twenty-five slokaa but I abridged 
it and described in 18,000 llokas". 

The 8 sthanas mentioned above are 1, Unnaya, 2. XJttara 
3. Sarlrika, 4. Cikitsita, 5. Sisu-bhaisajya, 6. U ttara-uttara, 
7. Siddhisthana, and 8. Rahasya* Only the first of these 8 
abhinas, and even this not quib^ complete, is contained in 
the I. O. Ms. 2762. It is necessary to transcribe the 
whole of Sanskrit passages from the I, O. Cat. in order that 
the reader may form a just estimate of SSklihotra’s work but for 
the present we must be satisfied with an analysis of its con- 
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tents in English with my identification of diseases described 
therein. The other sections are not available. Mm. Haraprasad 
Sastri showed us a valuable find of the manuscript in the 
shape of the eighth sthana of Salihotra^s work, the ‘Rahasya- 
sthana’ from Udaipur in Rajputana. The Ms. is well preserved 
and well-written. The manuscript is no doubt unique, 
but his opinion, that this was the only part of Sslihotra’s work 
known to exist, was modified when I pointed out the I. O. 
Ms., and Tanjore Cat. Ms. The Ms. consists of 5,000 slokaa 
and is in the possession of Mm. H. P, Sastrl, Afterwards 
I learned from him that with the instinct of a scholar he made 
a gift of the Ms. to the library of the Society and it is now 
available to scholars. The entire Ms. of Salihotra exists in 
Baroda and will be published soon. In the Triennial Cat. Mss., 
Madras, 1916-19, R. No. 2342, we find 1-18 chapters of the 
eighth section, Rahasya sthina and 1-9 chapters 'of XJnnaya 
sthSna. 


Helation of iSslihotra to Suiruta 

Now in the I.O. Cat. Ms. and in Mm. SsstrS^s Ms., Susruta 
is said to be the son of Salihotra-muni who addressed his lec- 
tures to his son. Susruta also calls Salihotra his father (v. 2). 
But in the Susruta Samhita, Susruta is said to be the son of 
the celebrated sage Visvamitra : ‘Bramharsi-puttra’ (S. S., II, 
i), ‘Visvamitratmaja’ (IV, ii), ‘Visvamitrasuta' (VI, Ixvi), 
‘Vaisvamitra* (VI, xxviii). In the Mahabharata (AnusSsana- 
parva, ch. 139, vs. 8-11), Susruta is described as a son of 
Visvamitra. In the genealogical table of sage Visvamitra (see 
my History of Indian Medicine, vol. II, p. 282a), I have 
shown Susruta to be one of the sons o£ Visvamitra. Thus there 
is an anomaly as regards the father of Susruta. If Visvamitra 
was his father, how could Salihotra call Susruta his son. Both 
the views can be reconciled if we accept Visvamitra as Susruta^s 
father, and Salihotra as his guru. A guru can address his 
disciple as son, and a disciple can likewise call his preceptor 
I. H. Q., MARCH, 1926 7 
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father. Such a practice is sanctioned by Sastras and also by 
usage. 

In the Harita Samhita, Atreya addressed his disciple 
Harlta as his son (see also Harita Samhita, II, i, ii, iii, vii ; 
III, iii, v,xi; xii, xiii, xxii ; IV, i ; V, i). In the Madras Ms. in 
the Rabasya sthana we find Susruta to be a disciple, and not 
a son of Salihotra. 

Again we must consider whether besides the evidence of 
this manuscript, we possess any corroborative testimony that 
Salibotra was Susruta's preceptor. In Nakula's Asva-eikitsa 
and Jayadatta’a Asva-vaidyaka we find no mention of Susruta 
as a disciple of Salihotra, who is described as the source of the 
science, Jayadatta quotes Salihotra, Nakula, Sarangadhara 
and Jayadeva. Q-ana in his AsvSyurveda (Nepal Cat. 765, p. 
151) refers to Sslihotra as his source but does not mention 
Susruta. In Q-.O.M.L., xxiii, 13319, G-ana, in the colophon to 
his Asvayurveda, professes to summarise the treatises oi Saliho- 
tra, Susruta, Garga, etc. Salihotra and Pslakapya are quoted 
in later treatises on topics in relation to the veterinary science. 
As an instance I may mention that Sivadasa Sena in his Tattva 
Caudrika, a commentary on Oakradatta’s Samgraha, quotes 
Salihotra and Palakapya, but not Susruta. In the Agni Puraiia, 
however, we find that Susruta is said to have learnt the 
science of horses, elephants and cattle from Dhanvantari, 
who is represented in the Susruta Samhita to have taught 
his disciple Susruta major surgery only. In the Bower 
Ms., I, i (p, 11) Susruta is represented to have approached 
Muni Kasiraja with the enquiry about the “nature of a 
plant, with leaves dark-blue like sapphire, and with bulbs 
white like jasmine, crystal, the white lotus, moon’s rays, 
oonch-shell or mica or garlic plant.’' Kasiraja addressed 
Susruta and set forth its virtues (p. 15). Thus we find that 
Susruta learned the different branches of Ayurveda, viz., 
Surgery, Botany and Veterinary Science from Dhanvantari. 
Hence we find that Salihotra is said to be Susruta s father 
and teacher of veterinary science in this Ms. of Salihotra. 
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S^lihotra, according to Nakula, expounded the science of 
medicine for horses for the benefit of the equine race. He 
wrote the Ayurveda for horses at the request of Indra, 
for whom the sage maimed them by cutting their wings. 
The original Samhifca of Salihotra consisted of 12,000 slokas. 

Salihotra is said to have lived in Salatura, a country near 
Gandhara the modern Kandahar. As such, he is identi- 
fied with Panini by some, and with Dhanvantari by others 
(see Dr. Mitter^s opinion in the Proceedings of the A. S. B., 
July, 1885). Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India^ 
pp. 57-58) identified Salatura with modern Lahore ( Salatura, 
Halatur, Alatur, Lahore) but without sufficient evidence. 
Hiuen Tsang’s Salatulo, which is situated at a distance of 
20 li or about miles in a north-western direction from the 
province of Ohind corresponds to SalStura, the birth-place 
of Pai:o.ini (Salaturlya), in which designation he is referred 
to in the copperplate inscription of the Vallabhis found in 
Kathiawad (Indian Antiquary, I, pp., 16, 17, 45). Accor- 
ding to Nakula he was the son of Hayaghosa or TuraAga- 
ghosa, which are merely descriptive synonymous names. He 
lived in SrSivasti and was a brahmin by caste. 

He explained the science at his retreat in the forest of 
Campaka, (the Campakavati forest in Magadha) at the foot 
of the Himalaya mountain. 

Hayaghosa or Turangaghosa is said to have been the 
father of Salihotra. Hayaghosa has been identified with 
Asvaghosa from the similarity in their names which are syno- 
nymous (haya = asva, a horse). Hayaghosa may thus be 
identified with the celebrated Buddhistic preacher and writer 
Asvaghosa Bodhisattva, the author of Buddhacarita or ‘Life 
of Buddha’ for the northern Buddhists (edited by Cowell) 
and Saundarananda Kavya (edited by Mm, H. P. Ssstrl in 
the Bibliotheca Indioa). He is also the author of many 
philosophical treatises (see Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitakn, the total number being 7 (Nanjio) or 8 (Suzuki) or 
9, if wo include the Vajrasuci in the list. There is evidence 
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to connect Asvaghosa with the court of the renowned Indo- 
Scythian monarch Eaniska of Peshwar and so he must have 
flourished towards the end of the ist century A. n. His work 
Buddhacarita was translated by Dharmaraksa into Chinese 
in the 4th century a.d. His other work (Ka-coyam-yan-kim- 
lin) was translated by KuraSrajiva, a Chinese pilgrim, about 
the same time. His name appears as the twelfth patriarch 
of the Buddhists from the venerable Buddha, third from 
PSrsva, the president of the Buddhist council during the 
reign of Kaniska, and Nagarjuna’s name occurs as the 
third from Asvaghosa in a descending line. He is described 
as an inhabitant of Saketa, the ancient name of a city in the 
modern province of Oudh, a brShmana by caste, and the 
son of Suvarnaksa. 

Hayaghosa is also described to be a brahmaija muni who 
had hermitage in the Campaka forest at the foot of the Hima- 
laya mountain. Thus the age of Sslihotra may be known, but 
neither Asvaghosa nor Sslihotra has given us any clue as to 
their identity. Again Su^ruta, to whom Sslihotra addressed 
his lectures, flourished long before Kaniska, unless by Susruta 
is meant NSgSrjuna, the celebrated Buddhist chemist, the 
redactor of Sus'ruta SamhitS, who flourished during the second 
century A.n. 


Girindeanath Mukhbbji 



Some old Bengali Books and Periodicals 
in the British Museum* 

II 


PERIODICALS 

I. Samacar’candriha 

One of the most important periodicals of the second quarter 
of the 19th century was the Samacar-candriha^ which was 
started under the editorship of Bliabanlcaratji BandyopSdhyay 
in the Saka era 1743, corresponding to 1822 a.i>. This weekly 
paper (subsequently becoming bi-weekly from 1829 a. b.) was 
the organ of the orthodox Hindu society of the time and 
voiced the sentiments of the Dharma Sabha, of which Bhabanl- 
caran was the Secretary. It is said that Bhabanicarai^ at 
first assisted R5ja Rammohan Ray in the editing of the 
Samhad-kaumudl (first published on December 4, 1821) but 
left that paper, nob long afterwards, owing to a difference of 
opinion with the Raja on the question of the abolition of the 
sail and started the Sarmoar-candnka on his own account, 
chiefly to oppose the Raja in his agitation on the question. 
This paper, therefore, enjoyed for a long time the reputation 
of being the organ of one of the most influential sections 
of society in Calcutta, just as the Sarmoar-darpm (started 
on May 23, 1818) represented the views of the missionaries 
of Serampore and the two papers, the Brahman sehadhi or 
Brahmanical Magazine (started Sept. 1821 and written in 
English and Bengali in each issue) and the Samhad-haumud^ 
voiced the opinions of Raja Rammohan Ray and his party. 
These are the earliest Bengali periodicals of which we have 
any record, and they laid the foundations of modern Bengali 
journalism. 

* Continued from VoL I, p. 325 , 
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The old files of these papers are very scarce today. I had 
an occasion of giving an account of the early files of the 
Samacar-darpan (from its inception up to July U, 1821), 
which I found in the Library of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat^, 

I came across a complete file of the Sci)ftt(ZGct7*’‘CCi7T/d*)'^f]c(j^ foy 
the Bengali year 1237 (April 1830 to March 1831) in the 
Bengali collection in the British Museum. Of this I have 
already given an account in the Calcutta Revieio, 1922, pp. 
274-283. I may supplement that account by recording here 
what I have been since able to gather about the career of its 
founder and first editor BhabSnlcaraii. 

BhabSnicaran Bandyopftdhyfty, son of Ramjay Bandyo- 
padhyay, was born at N*riyanpur in Parga^ Ukhda 
in 1787 A. D. His father, who was employed in the Calcutta 
Mint, had a house in Calcutta, where BhabanI appears 
to have been brought up in early boyhood. As was customary 
in those days, he learnt Persian and probably some English, 
besides Sanskrit. In 1803, at the age of sixteen, he was 
employed as a dir car to Messrs. J. Duckett & Co., and served 
in that firm for about 11 years. Later on, he acted successive- 
ly as chief clerk to various well-kuowa oflicials, such as 
Herbert Compton (afterwards Chief Justice of Bombay) 
and Bishop Middleton. On the establishment of Bishops 
College, he is said to have acted as its Secretary. He had 
a chequered career thereafter. He was for some time the 
hh4iUanji or Chief Accountant to the Hughli Oollectorate, the 
Dewan of Calcutta Tax Office aud a banian to Messrs. 
Hickey, Baillie & Co. He appears also to have been for 
some time the manager of the Englishman under J. H. 
Stocqueler, and here probably he gained some experience 


I Baiiglya Sahitya Parisat Patrika^ vol. 24, pp. 149-170, and my 
Bengali Literature Z800-Z825. pp. 235-244. Here I have given an 
account also of the files of the paper (i) from 1831 to 1837 (Imperial 
Library, Calcutta) and (ii)froni 1851 to 1852 (Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Library}* 
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ill newspaper-management. The Dharma Sabha, which was 
started on Magh 5,1236 of the Bengali era (= 1830 a.d.), found 
in him an enthusiastic Secretary, who published most of its 
p“roccedings in his Samacar-candriha^ , Besides journalism, 
he wrote several works in Bengali, of which I have been 
able to trace the mention of two. One of these was advertised 
for sale at Rs. 2/- in the first issue of the as a 

publication from the Candrika Press. The full title of the 
work is given thus : 

^ RD old catalogue ©f the Calcutta 

Public Library (which subsequently became the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta) I find a mention of this work, although 
I have nob been able to trace it in the Bengali collection of 
the Imperial Library. In the same catalogue mention is 
made of another work of Bhabanicaran, entitled I 

This work also cannot be traced. Some importance attaches to 
the first-named of these works, Kalikata’Kamalalay ^ because 
it is probably the first specimen of realistic social satire and 
served as model for such later works as Naha-Babu JBilas 
and JECutam-Pecar ]}faksa» Bhabanicaraij appears to have 
died in 1848 at the age of sixty-one. After his death the 
^Candrika was probably conducted by his two sons, RSjkrsi^a 
and BSinaoara^, assisted by Bhagabaticara^ Cattopadhyay 
of Panihati. From a reference to it in the daily ^Prabhakar 
of Baisakh 23. 1272 { = May 4, 1865 a. d.), it appears that this 
paper existed till that date. 

II. Sambad-bhaskar 

' A file of this paper, edited and published by Gaurisankar 
Bhattacarya (popularly known as exists in 

the British Museum. It contains the following numbers : 

1 Calcutta Review j 1922, pp, 276-77. It is said that the expen- 
ses of this paper were defrayed by the Dharma Sabha (started probably 
in the year 1830) which was patronized by such distinguished men 
as Raja Radhakanta Deb, Tarinicaran Mitra, Ratnkamal Sen and 
Umananda Thakur. 

2 [bid., p. 278. 
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A. Vol. 20 , no. 75, October 2, 1858 (As^nn 17, 1265 b.p.). 
Saturday. 

B. Yol. 20, no. 85, October 26,1858 (Karttik 11 , 1265 b.s.). 

C. Vol. 20, no. 152, March 29, 1859 (Caitra 17, 1265 b.s,). 

D. Vol. 26, no. 155, April 5, 1859 (Caitra 24, 1265 b.s). 

E. Vol. 24, no. 98, November 28, 1861 (Agrabfiyan 14, 
1268 B.s). 

F. Vol. 24, no. 102 , December 7, 1861 (Agrahaya^ 23, 
1268 B.S.). 

There is no complete file of any particular year. 

As twenty volumes appear to have been published by 
1858 and as each volume is devoted to each Bengali year, the 
paper must have begun in *^'the Bengali year 1246, corres- 
ponding to 1839 A,D. At the beginning, one SrlnSth Eay was 
the editor tor about a year, after which Gaurisankar took 
charge of it. 

The first number is numbered and dated in the followino: 
way se 5.0 ^ 

5ii3rtcn Jitsi ><1 

I And at the end of this number we 
have the following information ; ^fsRrt' 51 ?! 

«|f^ 

'sisfsi’its « 'Q ai^M 55 1 It would 

follow from this that in 1858 it was a tri-weekly edited by 
Gaurlsafikar Bhattilcarya and published at his own house in 
Sobhabajar BalSkhana, Calcutta, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday morning^. But in the issues marked C, D. E, F 
above, we have at the end 14 ^ 

’rtsfiltB 5!5f?r^?j ve '« 

%;^aiwf?5r 's 1 In the 

issue marked F above, we have also a letter from a corres- 
pondent addressed to Ksetramohan Bidyaratna BhattScarya as 

f From Long’s article on ‘Early Bengali Literature and News- 
papers’ in Cakuli,z Review, 1850. it would appear that this paper 
continued to be published thrice weekly eyen in 1850. 
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l.lio editur : »ri(Hf^t^ 

Tliis leaves no doubt that from 
Mai‘cli 29, 1859, Ksetraaiohan (who was Gaurlsahkar’s sou) 
^^a 3 the editor as well as the publisher^, Gaurisankar having 
died in 185b. 

The first number in our file contains two puiming verses in 
yanskrit (in the Sardula'vikridita metre) as a headnote ; 

The second verse began to be omitted from the headnote in the 
issues, marked E and F above. 

I have not been able to glean any irnportaul information 
from these files ; but in one of the advertisements it appears 
that Gaurlsahkar edited the Candl text with a Bengali 
commentary ( ^ ),. In the issue marked B, 

^auriudrarnohan Thakur announces a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra done by himself. 

I This disposes entirely of the statetnent of Mahendraiiatli 
Bidyanidhi {Janmabhumiy 1302-3, pp. that Ksetramohan was 

the editor of the paper from 1264 B.S. In the same article, we are told 
that the first editor ^rinatli Ray was assaulted by the servants of the 
Raja of Andul, a cruel tyrannical landlord, some of whose misdoings 
had been exposed in the paper. A criminal suit was brought against 
the Raja who was fined Rs. 1000 by the Court. Gaurlsahkar also 
seems to have come into conflict with the same Raja. From the fact 
that the Andul Raj era is used to date the paper (as we see above), it 
would appear that it was probably in some way patronised by the 
Andul Raj. The above assault occurred in January 13, 1840, and it 
was reported in the Eng'lishmatiy April I 5 > 1840. Srinath incurred 
heavy injuries, as parts of his body were burnt by redhot iron. 

1 . li, Q., MARCH, 1926 
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The name Samlad-lliaslar ..as ,)robably suggested by that 
of the rival paper Scmhad-prahhalcrir (first published in January 
28, 1831) edited by Is'varcandra Gupta, between whom ar<l 
Gaurisaakar there grew up rivalry ultimatt^ly ripening into 
iealousy. It is evident from what Isvar Gupta snid about 
Gaunsaakar in rabhdihctr (Baisakh 2, 1253 and IBaisakh i, 
1254 quoted in Is>ar Gupta’s life by Baiikimcandra) that their 
mutual relations were at first friendly : 

I l The quarrel must 

have begun later (aeccording to some, in Iho same year 
1254 B.s.) ; and they abused eacli other in the PPjs-aii(hi-pldaii 
and Samhad-7*asaraj respectively. Of this Rajna.rayan Basil 
writes in his Batbijeda jB%dsd 0 Scihitya Bisayak BahPrta : 
^ 

1 

Maheudranatii Bidyanidhi, on the authority of Long’s 
article on early Beiig.vli literature and uewspa[)ers in OalcvUa 
jRevieio for 1850, states tliat the SamhacBh?iclsJcar was in 
existence till 1850. But in the list of periodicals given by 
Padinanath Bhattacarya^ from the Assamese paper Arimoduy 
of 1851, it appears that the ""Bhaska?* continued till 1851 and 
was still published from SobhabSjar, Calcutta. We> however, 
find a reference to it at a much later date in the daily 
"Ptabhakar of Caitra 7, 1272 ( = March 19, 1866), of which 
a file exists in the British Mu.seura, 

Of Gaurisankar’s life very little is known. Tliat he was also 
the editor of another bi-weekly, the notorious Samhad-rasaraj 
mentioned above and that he was imprisoned for libelling 
Raja Npiinha R^y of Kasimbajar are facts which are well 
known. He was also the author of a school-book on 
Geography and is said to have collected together the moral 
stories written by himself for the Blmshar in two parts, 

I SUUya Pariiiat Pairiha^ 1324, p. 75. 
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entitled Jiian-pradlp. These v/ere published between 1848 
and 1853. Gaurlsaiikar had the title Tarkavagis. He died 
a fortnight later than Isvar Gupta on Magh 24, 1265 
( = 1858 A. D.). 

HI. Sambad-rasaraj 

There are only two numbers of this periodical in the 
British Museum, dated respectively (A) January 17, 1862, 
Friday (5 Magh, 1268), numbered Vol. I, No. 38 ( ^ ^ 

) and (B) February 7, 1862, Friday (Magh 27 , 1268 
n. s), numbered Vol. I, No. ^ 8^ ) I !!• 

8 I 

This, like the SambM-hhaskar, is a very slight print, each 
issue consisting of only four pages (two sheets), of which two 
are taken up entirely by advertisements and the remaining 
two by reading matter. The name of the editor is nowhere 
given. The top of the front page is illustrated by a curious 
engraving. The engraving represents an escutcheon with 
floral (rose) designs on all sides, excepting the top where we 
have a man’s bust. Along the base of the escutcheon we have 
another flowing design which reads on the left side on 

the right side and in the middle 

I On the two sides of the escutcheon stand 
the figures of two stalwarts bearing the mace and the strident 
and probably typifying the above-quoted motto. The escut- 
clieon is divided into four quarters, having stars and the 
figure of a deer on the dexter chief and dexter base respect- 
ively, and the figure of a lion and the crescent on the sinister 
chief and sinister base respectively. Under this engraving 
we have a Sanskrit verse in the Sikhari^I-raetre as follows : 

»rt^s ■ 

mi I 

Of the one sheet (two pages) devoted to reading matter, 
more than three-fourths are taken up by letters, either wholly 
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or partly composed in doggerel verse, from anonymous corres- 
pondents { ). The number mark- 
ed A above, for instance, has a which covers practi- 

cally three columns of p. 3 ; while on the next page we have 
another anonymous letter, half in prose and half in verse, 
entitled the contemporary allusion of which 

is not intelligible. The first of these letters details the power 
of the "Basaraj in demolishing the activities of other papers 
and contains a play upon the words gupta and prahhakai\ 
obviously alluding to the Samhad-prahkahar edited by Tsvar 
Gupta^. Although the name of the editor of the periodical 
under discription is not mentioned, this fact makes it certain 
that the present paper is the notorious ^Basavaj^ originally 
edited by Gaurlsaiikar Bhattacarya who was dead now. The 
style and temper of these doggerels, which constitute nearly 
the whole of the subject-matter of the periodical, exhibit a 
bad taste and scurrilous vulgarity which justify the severe 
strictures of Rajnarayaia. Basu quoted above. It is hardly 
necessary to give quotations here. 

Long in his Return ( 1855 )^ states that this paper, edited 
by Gaurls'ankar, started in 1838 , for which Mahendranath 
Bidyanidhi gives the date^ 1839 . It was first published 
probably from Murshidabad by Rajnaraya^ Sen who was 
its first editor and who was prosecuted for libel by Raja 
Krsnanath of Kasirubajar. It is curious, however, that both 
the issues, discussed above, of this paper are for the year 
1862 and numbered Vol. I, Nos. 38 and 43 respectively. This 
fact is unintelligible if the paper was first published in 

I Thisis, of course, keeping up the tradition of the paper, for both 
Isvar Gupta and Gaiirisankar were dead by this time. 

5 A Return of KTames and Writings of s 15 Persons connected with 
Bengali Ltterature, 1S55, pp. 145^ 

3 fanmabkium, loc. cit. It is stated here, on the authority of the 
Feb. 6, 1840. that about this time. Gaurisankar was assist- 
ed by Kallkanta Ganguli in the editing of this paper. 
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1838 or 1839, and if we presume that each issue was numbered 
consecutively. It is probable that a new series began from 
1862 and was numbered anew as Vol. I. 

From the numbers mentioned above, it is clear that 
between January 17 and February 7, 1862, six numbers 
were issued (38 to 43), which gives us t\To numbers for each 
week (six numbers to three weeks) and makes it probable 
that the paper was a bi-weekly publication at this time. 
Both the numbers are published on Fridays. It is also 
evident that the paper did not cease in 1850 (as Mahendra 
nath Bidytoidhi indicates), nor in 1858 with the death of 
Gaurisaiikar. It was in existence and was still published 
from Sobhabajar, Calcutta, in 1851, when it is mentioned 
by the Assamese paper Armioday^ , It was also in exist- 
ence in 1855 when Long wrote his Retz^'n quoted above. 
The present file proves that it continued even up to 1862, 
although the name of the editor or the publisher at this time 
cannot be foun d. 


IV. Samhad-prahliakar 

We have got in the British Museum only the file of the 
daily °Prahhakar for one year 1272 b.s. or 1865 a.d. (VoI. 
36). The file, liowever, is not- complete even for that year. 
It begins with the second number, of which the super- 
scription says : ^ I 

I I ^511 1 It was 

published daily (excepting Sundays) by Lamcandra Gupta 
from 54 Nayancand Datta’s Street, Simla, Calcutta : 

m 

I 

In the second number (pp. 2-4) dated Baisakh 3, there is 


I Sakitya Parisai Patrika, 1324, p. 75. 
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an interesting short review of BaiikimcRnclra’s JJunjemandml 
which deserves qiiutatioii here : 

Tmm csfii 

^■W«11 ^C^tfs'S ^1 1 ^*'?lt^ 

^\ I 

fm c^ i 

iqt^l ^1, ■^t^ 1 

^ 3fii;5? ( 7 \^ 

^t^tn ^ 

(First Novelist) I 

In ^Prabhaha7^y dated Baisakh 8 (p. 3), we have an article 
supx^orting Bidyasagar’s agitation on the question of polygamy; 
in the number dated Baisakh 23 (p, 4), we learn from a refer- 
ence that the SamaGar-caudrilca was still alive. In ^Trahhdkar 
dated Baisakh 29 (p. 3), we learn that Isvar Gupta died at the 
age of 45^, and that within thirty years he composed more 
than 60,000 verses. We learn also that Capt. D.L. Richardson 
left Calcutta in May, 1865. On Sraban 20 (= Aug 3), a perfor- 


1 By way o£ exception, the footnote to this mentions the older 
poets and the following well known works : 

and I 

2 At the time of his death Bvar Gupta is usually stated to have 
been 47 ; the date of his birth being given as Phalgun 25, i2i8( = i8it 
A. B.) and that of his death Magh 10 , 1265 ( = 1858 A. D.). See his 
Ufe by Baiikimcandra. 
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inance of Michael Madhur-udaa’s EW Ki Bale Sahhyaia 
{•smt fV ^31^1) at the house of EajiT, Dehikrsna of SobhS- 
hajai- by the Sobhabajar jN atya-sablui is noticed. On Srabun 
24 (=’August 7) an interesting piece of news relating to the 
Brahma Samaj is given ; 

1 c^*i^6a 'Q atss 

CT »t3 C?C^®S1S( ^T5TC'® I 

Cf*f?5a ^ ^ ^<1T*I5IT? f^lfs)^ C^I ^'$5i 

JI51tW S’lm 5tc^3, at!(tR ^T5t% 'St^tc® 5-.^^ 5^51 

OTC*r? ^1, I 

There is an interesting article, entitled C'<|5t^t'?l sfTti, ■e 
which would give some idea of the state of these 
forms of popular diversion at the time. We quote here a few 
hues from it (Asvin 6 = Sept. 21 ; tlei^siel 

5HfJ( ’f?! « c-nwist 

iSjfJif^ 5lt® ^5^1 fsiUTtf Jt I fJia « ^115*1 

53R5|| >2t^ra C^t ^«ljtf^ apfe^lR 

«lt»r ?? 5a[1^ I ^^^13(1 M3 i£)rt »lt^C»il 

a<p .a'MPt? I M5|f5[<ptll?n vg^C*! CT ®T?tw 

Mif? «rl!5psra si c^t^i '5w?*i^^ ^T51 tKij 

Mpfiit;® ’llfeJi 511 1 '8^ « *ifl6l^f ..SMW 

1 C-'lC^f^ ff5i «l^«1 55t3it^ !51?| fTOTI 

I sg«t5i ’11%! sttc^, 'It5t^i 

^fi!MltM3 C^tc^?( SlWlKW 511 I 

On Agrahaya^ 10 ( = November 24), p. 2, we have similar 
remarks in a comment on the second^ performance of *1^1'^ 
probably the drama of the same title by Michael 
Madhustidan : CTf^RlI ^^C'SCl, ^ C^IP'Rl 

'5^gl M3 fsf^ «mC5I1*t I 


1 The first performance took place on the Karttik Puja ni^ht at 
the house of Rajendra Datta of Bahubajar, Calcutta. 

2 These were the so-called comic but really vulgar characters in 
the popular yaira. 
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^WtWl %<l 

1 ^ 

On Plmlguu 24, 1272 ( = March G, ISGG), wo ha\c t]\o 
uiention ut* a iiiecllcal journal, called CLJaisitk 
conducted Mciheudranath ]Miirr., Itn-ildril Ksuti-agoial 

T<‘*:^^a and Ainbikacaran Raksit, members ot ilir (Jikil ‘bak-sabli.i,, 
Cikitsak Office, 6 Goiirsai Gali, Ahirltola. 

We give below a list ut some ot tlie ntlur i m pni-Laut 
articles in this file of the daily " PrabJt^f-kar : 

I 

V — ( bu^iimriiiii;’ Ijiil ya^JcV^Hi’V 

ugitation on the cjuestioii) 
s, -Vfi'-S’-?-? ^Ttr.^ ? 

5 .®— *l*^t 5 rc^? *lt%Bgst 

^4 — c’tt^it^t^? 5f'« 5'sa'i f<> wi ? 

'^fil^t'sT'^ ®?T (also 'S^l <un.l 8?;l CSfJ®) 

iS— 'S (Tho a as 

published ab Daeca)’^, 

58 — fiiWW 

5s — v2{tnfc»t9 i2t«tT9n 


1 With this remark 


. : 'Jccumparecl the sentiment exprc.t 

.n the preface to Ramna'rayan Tarkaralna’s X<U,M. The Bidy 
^mdar, however was dramatised and acted at the lua-se of Ra 
Yatmdramohan fhSkur (Feb. 27, 1866 or Phalgun 17. I273>. We a 

told m th.s connexion that the Paikpara Natyamar.dir n a.' closed 1 

tnis time. 


2 It was edited by Kmnacandra 
author of SatidhibMtak, who left the 
that of this periodical. 


Majumdfir, the well known 
editorship uf the for 
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— f?=il ^«iT5lr.? =ft ? 

5.'i} — 

TSlW^ ^,— 

8— *itc^^ 's _., ■' ■ : ■ 

fejtrr^si :- _ . 

vij— ^3 ■/-■ '-, . .... .. 

8 — ’ittst '8 '®t5T?I C*(1 ,^'- '"TT- - — ^ 

ii — C®S11 ’ 4 —' ..- 

i® — 'sttaft^rst ®f5r 

iy- 'Q CSp'S 'SI^P 

i»— 'srtsitOT^ cf's^ii ? 

>" 1 — fJlf?5\ »ll1%*t (mentions 5iC^Ta^t«l as 

liaving passed) 

5t1^I «ir®I»t f^lSC'l >I!;t*lt»f5^ ? 

This list does not pretend to be exhaustive but, taken 
along with the literary topics referred to above, it will indicate 
the extent and variety of subjects dealt with, as well as 
the popularity which this interesting and useful paper enjoyed 
for over 30 years. 

Although the “Prahhakar was a daily paper in 1272 b. s. 
( = 1865-66 A.D.), it was originally started on Magh 16, 1237 
( = January 28, 1831), Friday *, as a weekly p_aper under 
the patronage of JogendramohanThSkur and with Isvar Gupta 
(then only a lad of 19 or 20) as the editor. It stopped on the 
death of Jogendramohan in 1239 b. s. ( = 1833 a. n.) The 
history is thus told by the editor himself. 

*5**i 5^ 5lt5l'^jai»C5i i 'o(lHlfHC*R 

’!i8l9Rt 5^1, '?aT5t5 I 

^?1 ^ I 'Sl^tC'5 ’ll®! 

■^fbrs I® It was again revived on Srabaaj. 27. 1243 

1 See my article in the Ccilcutta Review^ 1922, quoted above, pt 28i>2» 

2 Sambad-Prabkakar, Baisakh i, 1253, quoted in Bankimeandra's 
^life of Tsvar Gupta’ (also in Janmabkumt. 1303-4, p. 241). 

T. H. O., MARCH, 1926 


9 
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B. 3. («1836 A. d), Wednesday aud \vas published three times 
weekly. Let us quote the words of the editor again : 

^1 I ffe^1 

<n\^\ i‘ 

It was probably from Asadh 1, 1246 b. s. that it became 
a daily paper. As it was then reduced to a few pjages only, 
it contained some editorial remarks and news and gave little 
scope to Isvar Gupta’s prose and poetical compositions which 
used to form one of the chief attractions of tlie JP rabhakar 
in those clays. Bub Isvar Gupta continued to be the 
nominal editor, contenting himself with writing editorials ou 
important events and contributing poems and essays now ard 
then. The editorial work was practically carried on by Sy^niH- 
carai> Bandy opadhyay, the assistant editor. To accommodate 
the literary contribution of Isvar Gupta, however, a monthly 
number of a somewhat larger bulk was issued from 1260 
B. s. (“1853 A. D.) on the first day of every Bengali month, 
in addition to the daily ^Prabhakar which was also continued, 
This monthly ^Prabfmhar was almost entirely taken u]) by the 
writings of Isvar Gupta himself. It was in one of these 
issues that Isvar Gupta published a valuable account of the 
KabiwalSs and their poetry® and a life of Kamprasad and 
Bharatcandra. After his death, his younger brother Ram* 

1 Quoted from Prabhakay in Baakimcandra’s dife of Tsvat 
Gupta* ; also in JanmabhTtmi^ loc, cit,, p. 242. 

2 I have already given an account of Satnbad-sadhura'hjan for 
1854, another paper edited by Isvar Gupta, in Sahitya Parisai Pafrika, 
1324, p. 39. I find from a advertisement on the fly-leaf of PraboAh' 
prahMkar, published by Tfivar Gvpta himself on Caitra i, 1264 B.S., that 
this paper existed up to that date as a weekly : 
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caadra Gupta became the editor. The Ftahliahar used 
to have the following two verses, composed by Professor 
Premcandra Tarkavagis of Calcutta Sanskrit College, as 
the headnote : 

(^sit %j ’f ! 


S. K. Djs 


Patanjali 

ms ht reveals himself in the Mahahhaqya 

INTRODUCTION 

The ancient history of India is unfojtunately enveloped 
in obscurity. It is really to be regretted that we know very 
little of our ancient teachers, who by dint of their many-sided 
genius and clearness of vision, gave such a unique stamp to 
the intellectual and spiritual life of India, and left behind 
them such a brilliant record of erudition and scholarship which 
still excites our wonder and will continue to do so in all times 
to come. Their birth and parentage, their manner of life, 
their society and environments, and particularly the period of 
time in which they were born, are more or less obscure to us. 
In the absence of chronological history and authentic records 
in most of the cases, we cannot form an accurate estimate 
of their achievements and say anything definitely about their 
life and mission. The undesirable consequence has been that 
some of these teachers, like the heroes of ancient myths, 
have already become fabulous, their identity being lost for 
ever, India is the laud of glorious traditions. But traditions 
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that are connected with the life of these ancient teachers 
sometimes prove to be so incredible and misleading that vve 
very often fail to construct a real history out of the materials 
that are supplied by them. ^\iVhat first strikes our attention 
when we look back to the past is that the history of India has 
been the history of a galaxy of outstanding personalities, each 
eminent in his sphere of activity, each showing a new line 
of thinking. India can really boast of having produced 
prophets and religious preachers like Buddha and Caitanya, 
a saintly philosopher like Sankaracarya, a man of letters like 
Patahjali, a politician like Canakya, and a poet like Kalidasa, 
who once held the torches of light that illuminated the 
countries far and wide. How eager we feel to know of our 
great men, to have a glimpse into the history of their life 
and after all to save their sacred memory from the depth 
of oblivion 1 

We turn our attention to Patahjali as he has revealed 
himself in the Mahabh§»sya. He is one of those teachers of 
respectable antiquity who have made their mark in the history 
of Indian thought. He is a great grammarian, greater still 
as a man of letters, and in everything he is a true type of 
Indian genius. 

Out of the materials as are placed before us by a oarefal 
study of the Mahabhasya, an attempt will be made through 
these pages to prepare a short account of Patahjali with parti- 
cular reference to the scope of his studies and his intellectual 
culture. Patahjali is best known as the author of the Mah5- 
bhasya, the Great Commentary,*’ which is regarded as the 
most comprehensive work ever written on grammar. A study 
of the Mahabh^ya makes it sufficiently clear that Patahjali was 
not only a philosopher and a grammarian, but he may be truly 
styled the representative man of letters of his age. He appears 
to have been a man of wide culture, trained in the orthodox 
fashion, endowed with unequalled power of exposition, well 
read in all current systems of Indian philosophy, and, in short, 
a veritable repository of Brahmanio culture. A landmark in 
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the history of Indian literature, his work, apart from its 
grammatical interest, may be studied as to what it reflects of 
the then India in its social, political and religious aspects. 

Mahahhasya as a work 

The Mahabhasya forms a critical and explanatory study 
on the Varttikas of Katyayana, i. e. an original commentary 
mainly elucidating the supplementary rules of Katyayana 
and those of Pacini only to a limited extent. Wherever 
the aphorisms of Panini were found inadequate to cover the 
growing peculiarites of Sanskrit forms, Katyayana tried to 
supplement them by a number of additional rules (popularly 
called Varttikas) as were necessary to bring the Astadhyayi 
of Panini to completion and to ^n^ke it up-to-date. The main 
object of the Varttikas^ was to make clear by way of criticism 
all that was either unnoticed or partially noticed by the 
rules of Paiaini. In strict conformity to the order of the 
A^tadhySyl, the author divided his work into eight chapters 
of four sub-sections or Padas, each of which contains further 
sub-divisions into Ahnikas varying from one to nine. The 
work is said to have been composed, on the strength of the 
evidence contained therein, during the second century before 
the Christian era, and it has continued to be a most authorita- 
tive work on the science of Sanskrit grammar. Patanjali, 
who is popularly mentioned as the last of the ‘^three sages** 
( ) gave a finishing touch, as it were, to the Pa^iniyan 
system of grammar by this monumental commentary. 

The Mahabhasya is a unique production ; its style is .so 
simple and dignified, and the method of argument is so logical 
and accurate that it stands almost unparalleled in Sanskrit 
literature. As an indispensable guide to the understanding 
of the Vedas, the science of grammar had been studied in 
ancient India with much zeal and devotion. The advent of 
the Mahabhasya marked a new .epoch in the granamatical 
speculations of India ; and students were not wanting to make 


I 
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a serious study of so important a work. The study of the 
Mahabbasya proved a vast field of knowledge by itself, Bhar- 
trhari, the well-known author of the Vakyapadlya^ was not 
only a keen student of the Mahabhasya, but is said to have 
written a running commentary on it (a Ms. of which has been 
found in the Berlin Library). Mention is also made of 
this commentary by I-tsing^. The circumstances that neces- 
sitated the outcome of such a huge treatise as the Mahabhasya 
have got a historical interest. First, it should be borne in 
mind that the science of grammar was regarded as a parti- 
cular class of Smrti (a term usually applied to the treatises 
dealing with Dharma) and in consequence of such regard this 
department of study was formerly designated as ‘"Vyakara^a* 
smrti’h® and “Vyakara^againa’*^. It was not only the gram- 
marians who used to apply such epithets to grammar but the 
MlmSinsakas too have shown similar regard for ‘‘Vyakara^a”, 
and designated it as such. Bhartrhari^ has, ho\vc*ver, given 
an account as to how this “Great Commentary'* orune to be com- 
posed so as to preserve the continuity of the “Vyakara^a- 
sinrfei" from interruption. Vya(Ji® «uid to have written a 
huge work on grammar under the name ‘‘Saingraha*' contain- 
ing one lakh of verses. This work was held iu high respect 
and considered to be an authority on the subject, as is clearly 
evidenced from references in the Mahabhasya. In course of 
time, however, there came a period of decadence in Indian 
intellectual pursuit, and people could not afford to make a 
sustained effort so as to go through such a huge treatise on 
grammar. The study of the “Saiugraha” thus came to be 
neglected by the majority of students, because they were 
either lacking in academic ambition or unable to spare the 

I I’tsing^ Takakusu, p. xiv. 

3 vrofNig^STW^^Vakyapadlya, 2. 489. 

4 VakyapfidTya, 2. 484-485. 

5 ^ araja and s^iTf^r- 

on M. B., vol. 1, j . G, 
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time necessary for mastering so difficult a subject At such 
a critical juncture, when the study of “Vyakaraiia-siurti” was 
about to be discontinued, there came Patanjali with bis robust 
genius, who again restored the study of grammar to its former 
state by building a grand edifice upon the basis of Katyayana's 
Varttikas. In bulk the Mahabhasya comes nearer the Maha- 
bliarata, and contains, in the words of Bhartrharih the germs 
of all principles -religious, social, scientific and moral. Besides 
being an elaborate disquisition on grammatical pi oblems, the 
Mahabhasya has dealt with so many subjects ol popular and 
philosophical interest that it can rightly be viewed as an 
epitome of all branches of knowledge with which Hindus in 
those days were more or less conversant. The influence 
exercised by the Mahabhasya on later disquisitions on gram- 
mar has been so great that a man’s scholarship was not 
considered to be complete^ enough to command popular respect 
unless and until he was well-versed in the Mahabhii-sya. The 
extent to which this great work was respected by the 
grammarians is clearly brought out by a couple of adjuncts 
whet'eby Bhartrhari characterised it in the Vakyapadlya. 
In point of depth, Bhartrhari maintains that the Mahabh^ya 
seems to be unfathomable, but at the same time clear on account 
of its beautiful exposition®. Thus, in the Mahabhasya we find 
a strange mixture of two opposite qualities ; it is in a sense 
impenetrable, dealing as it does with subjects too many to 
be enumerated, and has, on the other hand, a peculiar stamp 
of clearness and perspicuity that serves to render it so inter- 
esting and beautiful. It is how Bhartrhari has eulogised 
the Mahabhasya and tried to show the salient features that 
won for the work so glorious a name. Pu^yaraja, the well- 
known commentator on the Vakyapadiya, emphatically puts 
forward the reason why this commentary is generally 


I — Vakyapadlya, 2.485* 

3 — Vakyapadlya, 2. 486. 

3 — Vakyapadiya, 3 . 486, 
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known as the Mahabhasya and not merely as Bhasyai. It 
must be, however, remembered here that the commentaries 
of so reouted teachers as Medhatithi, Sayaij.a, Sankara and 
others are only called Bhasya, and it is the commentary of 
Patahjali alone that is distinguished from the rest of its kinds 
by the word Mahat (great). The Mahabhasya had many 
followers, and though a commentary by itself, it was studied 
as an original text by all devout students of grammar. We 
may mention the names of Bhartrhari, Kaiyata, Punyaraja, 
Bhattoji, Nagesa, Kondabhatta and others as those who made 
a special study of the Mahabhasya. Bhartrhari's Vakyapa- 
dlya^ Nagesas Siddhanta-Mahjusa and Sabdendusekhara, 
Bhattoji’s Sabdakaustubha and Kondabhatta's Vaiyakaraija- 
bhusana are works that were written and planned entirely 
on the basis of the Mahabhasya. Kaiyata, who wrote a 
learned annotation on the Mahabhasya under the name Pra- 
dlpa, compares this ‘'Great Commentary*’ to a “boundless 
ocean*’ ® and frankly admits like a true scholar that the ocean 
of the Mahabhasya is so deep and his intelligence so shallow 
that he is not really competent to undertake the tafek of 
commenting on it. He sincerely acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Bhartrliari for what he has done with regard to the 
exposition of the Mahabhasya. Nagesa or Nagojibhatta 
made a further contribution to the study of the MahS- 
bhasya by his commentary which he designated as the 
Pradipodyota. What is important to note is that the 
Mahabhasya did not only prove an authoritative work 
on grammar but subsequently gave rise to a vast field of 
study, tor scholar after scholar ransacked this storehouse to 
widen the scope of grammatical speculations still further. 
The MababhSsya is also called Pha]9.ibhasya from the supposed 
identity of Patanjali with Sesa, the Serpent-king. It is 
decidedly the greatest and most authoritative work ever written 

1 the KarikS, 3. 
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on grammar. The influence of the Mahahhasya on tho extant 
grammatical literature of India has been very greai ^ the 
decision of the MahabhSsya is still regarded as final and 
indisputable. It still enjoys such reputation and ci'iuiuaiids 
such respect that a form of word not sanctioned by the Maha- 
bhasya runs the risk of being rejected by the grammarians. 

Patanjali : Mis time 

It is difBcult to definitely ascertain the time of j^atahjuli. 
He is evidently the last among the “three sages** (Trinmni) 
whose names are prominently mentioned in connection 
with the Pai^iniyan school of Sanskrit grammar. It does not* 
however, serve our purpose to assign him a date later than 
those of his predecessors, i.e., Pacini and Katyayana, because 
the dates of these two grammarians have not yet been 
positively fixed by the concensus of opinions. The best and 
reliable source wherefrom the information about Patahjulfs 
time and birthplace etc. might be gathered is, really, 
the MahabhSsya itself. It will be almost clear from the 
materials we have put forward that the histoiy of Patahjali 
is not so meagre as in the case of other ancient teachers 
of India. The following texts of the Mahahhasya have 
been considered and examined by both Indian and European 
scholars as what point to some positive data for deter- 
mining the date of Patanjali. Under the rule Pa^i. 3. 2. 
123 the Mahabhasya has cited by way of examples 

, and under the Varttika it has 

given two more instances, namely, and which 

all tend to prove that Patanjali flourished during the reign 
of Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty. Patanjali 
mentions both Candragupta and the Mauryas (Pa:©^ 5. 3. 
99), and particularly refers to the council of the former and 
the profiteering practice of keeping the idols or images of 
gods by the Mauryas. But a careful examination of the 

I Vol. I, p. 177. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1926 JO 
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esproftsion ^ will make it sufficiently clear that 

the performance of religious rites by Pusyaraitra as referred to 
here was an event that undoubtedly took place during the 
life-time of Patahjali. Now, if these passages really refer 
to Pusyaiiiitra and his royal council, as many eminent scholars 
have unhesitatingly given their verdict, we must be i)repared 
to believe that Patahjali was a contemporary of Pus^^ainitra and 
that he could not be placed later than 150 b. c. Patahjali has 
shown his familiarity with Pusyamitra by frequent references ; 
whenever he happens to mention the name of a king, lie does 
not forget to give prominence to the name of his patron-king 
Pusyamitra by way of illustration. What particularly strikes 
our attention in dealing with these instances is that Pusya- 
initra was not only a contemporary of Patahjali but held him 
in respect and favoured him adequately as his great patron. 
Patahjali has repaid his favour by mentioning his name 
several times in the Mababhasya^, That he was in touch with 
a great ruling chief and had intimate knowledge of the royal 
court is clear from many passages of the Mahabhasya. Fur- 
ther evidence regarding the date of Patahjali is iurnished 
by the texts and whicli have been 

explained by distinguished scholars as an historical reference to 
a siege of Saketa (Oudh) and Msdhyamika by the Greek King 
Menander, This is, so to speak, the internal evidence in 
regard to the time of Patahjali. 

Next we turn to the external evidence. The Malulbhasya 
was indeed hailed by the grammarians as the inobt authori- 
tative exposition of the grammatical aphorisms of Panin i and 
Katyayana, and it undoubtedly attracted good many scholars 
who not only made a careful study of it but tried to render 
the texts of this “great commentai'y^^ easier by the further 
addition of commentaries and annotations on it. But in 
course of time, as Bharbrhari tells us, the study of the Maha- 

1 See M. B., vol. 11, p. 34. 

2 See M* B., vol. II, p. up. 
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bha§ya was unfortuaately neglected.^ Of the earliest 
anEotations on the Mahabhasya we have no definite know- 
ledge, Bhartrhari^ the renowned author of the Vakyapadiya 
is said to have written a learned commentary on the 

Mahabhasya. Both Pimyaraja and Kondabhatta call Bhartrbari 
a ‘‘Tikakara i.e. author of a commentary on the Mahabha- 
sya. A commentary from the pen of so great a scholar as 
Bhartrhari, who is distinguished both as a poet and 
grammarian, is supposed to have been a very learned work, 
but unfortuaately we have no access to it. Prof. Kielhorn 
speaks of a manuscript of this valuable work as preserved in 
the Berlin Library. The date of Bhartrhari may be ascer- 
tained with a degree of certainty from the record of the 
Chinese pilgrim I-tsing. What we actually learn from this 
account is that Bhartrhari flourished during the early fifties 
of the seventh century. It is not unlikely that Bhartr- 
hari might have availed himself of those earlier annota- 
tions on the Mahabhasya before he wrote his commentary 
and the Vakyapadiya. There must necessarily be a wide 
gulf between Patanjali and Bhartrhari. The distance be- 
tween Patahjali and Bhartrhari is a period that extends 
over many centuries. Prom the accounts recorded by 
Bhartrhnri himself in his Vakypadiya it is clear that 
the study of the “ Vyakara^agama”® i.e. Mahabhasya had 
fallen much below the rank at the hands of logicians, namely, 
Baiji, Saubhava and Haryaksa who by the introduction of 
logical niceties minimised the importance of grammar, and 
spoiled the ‘‘Arsa” (sacred) character of the Mahabhasya. 
In this way the Mahabhasya not only found itself in a miser- 
able plight but lost its followers, and what is still more regret- 
table is that it became almost extinct in course of time, 

1 Vakyapadiya, 2, 487-488. 

2 Vakyapadiya, 2, p. 283 ; fNmf Vaiyakarana- 

bhusana, kar. 49. 

3 Vakyapadiya, 2, 487. 
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ib being studied in the Deccan only as an ordinary teKb.i 
When the study of the Mahabhasya had thus been neglected 
and the continuity of the ^‘Vyakaranagama” was about to be 
broken up, there came Candracarya, Vasurata and others 
who again restored the dignity of the ‘'Vyakaraiv1.g{XTTm** to 
its pristine glory. The account given in the Eajatarangini® is 
almost the same. It was at the instance of the king Abhi- 
manyu of Kasmir that the grammarians Candiacaryya and 
others popularised the study of the Mahabhasya. This Vasu- 
rata is said to have been the tutor of Bhartrhari. Like a 
typical Indian student, Bhartrhari baa magnified the great- 
ness of his revered tutor by stating witiiout any reservation 
that he made the collection of Vyakaranagamas (principles of 
grammar) under the direction of Vasurata. Now, what light 
is really thrown by these accounts on the date of PatrtiijaU is 
that a good many centuries had actually elapsed before Bhar- 
trhari might have attempted to preserve the main tenets 
of the Mahabhasya in his Vakyapadlya. Moreover, the 
author of the Vakyapadlya respectfully mentions the name 
of Patahjali as a E-si and characterises the Mahabhasya 
as “A.rsa” or sacred. This shows that Patahjali had al- 
redcly become a sacred personage to Bhartrhari — a fact 
which is inexplicable unless we are prepared to make allow- 
ance for sufficient time between these two authors. It can be 
easily presumed that he could not attain to "^si-hood and the 
reverential designation of ‘Bhagavai’, as he is laterly called by 
the majority of scholars, until be became so old as to pass 
for a fictitious personage. 

{To he continued) 

Peabhat Chandra Chakra varti 

Vakyapadlya, 2, 488. 

2 Vakyapadlya, 2, 489. 

Raj., I, 176. 



A Oopper*plate Grant of VisVarupa Sena of Bengal 

In A.pril 1925, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri of SI’ er pore in 
Mymensiog, handed a copper-plate to me for decipherment. 
I learnt from him that It belonged to the young MaharSja 
of Susang, who was informed that a blacksmith had a copper- 
plate, but before his men reached the blacksmith’s shop, a 
portion of it was cut and melted. The MahSraja, however, 
secured it though in its present mutilated condition. I began 
to read it and when I had nearly finished the reading Rai 
Saheb N. N. Vasu informed me that inscriptions of the same 
king having the same beginning was twice published, once in 
the 7th Volume and once more in the volume for 1896, pt. I 
of the JASB. I immediately took down the volume from the 
library and found the historical portion nearly the same in 
all the three plates, but the donation differed in all the 
three and that the new plate contained the names of many 
places in Bast Bengal which are likely to be useful for the 
topography of East Bengal in olden times. The plate will 
throw light on the later history of the Sena Dynasty in 
Bengal. 

In the seventh volume of JASB, the plate was trans- 
cribed by the Society’s Pandit GovindarSma and revised by 
EamaUkg.nta and the traslation into English was made by 
SSradaprasSda. In the volume of 1896 the whole responsibi- 
lity rested with Rai Saheb Nagendranath Vasu. 

In one sense the historical portion of this plate is very 
important as it settled the name of the king who succeeded 
Laksmaaja Sena in Bengal. GovindarSma read the name as 
Keiava Sena only in two places out of three but the Eai 
Saheb read it as Visvarupa Sena in all the places. In the 
other place Govinda did not read a proper name but an 
epithet. He read ‘visvavandyo nrpab^ foi Vi^vartipo nrpah,’ 
He was evidently wrong. The u in Vi^vanipo' was not 
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visible in the facsimile but_po is distinctly there and not ndyo. 
Where he reads ‘^ri Kes'avasenadeva’ there is no space for 
three syllables ‘Kesava’ bub only for two ‘Visva’. Bub the 
letters are very indistinct. The metre however comes out 
right with ‘Sri Visvasenadevah’ with 12 matras and not with 
‘Sri Kes'avasenadevah’ with 13 matras. In Kai Saheb’s fac- 
simile the word Vis'varSpa is distinct in both the places, but 
the metre becomes extremely awkward with ‘Sri Visvarupa- 
senadevah’ with 15 matras in the second place. In my copper- 
plate the word is distinctly Fiivarupa in all the three places 
and the metre in the second place comes right with Sri Vi^v'i- 
rnpasenah. 

Another difficulty arises in the name of the Queen of Laks* 
ma^a Sena and the mother of Visva Sena Deva. Pandit 
Govindarama reads it /Sn" Vastidevika but.'his facsimile does 
not support him. Ib looks like Sri Bandradevl which is 
unintelligible, Rai Saheb Nagendranath Vasu reads it Sri 
Tat^devi tadasya which comes out of the facsiinile though 
with some difficulty. In the present plate it is Srlmat Tattaiia- 
devyamuqya mahisl The metre is all right though I am 
not without my misgivings, as Tattanadevl is an unusual name 
and the t in Srlmat would be i in sandhi. 

The names of the ancestors of Visvartipa are, father 
Laksmaiia Sena, grandfather Ballala Sena and great grand- 
father Vijaya Sena all descended from the Lunar race. 
They are the three best known kings of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal. Two more princes of the Sena dynasty are mention* 
ed in the donation portion of the copper-plate : one is Sada 
Sena and the other Purusottama Sena Leva. Their relation witL 
Vi^varupa is not given but as they are called Kumaras, most 
probably they were his sons. Sada Sena gave lands in 
SomagrSma in Vikramapura and Purusottama gave lands 
in Kandradvipa, There are two more donors, viz. Nahl Simha 
the minister of peace and war and Damarall Stliairya Simha. 

HalSyudlia of the Vstsyagotra, the donee, was a very 
clever man. He purchased many pieces of land in many 
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places in East Bengal, he got donations of land from princes 
and ministers, but be made the king Visvarupa Seoa to sanc- 
tion all the various purchases and gitts as royal donations. 
A tabular statement of the lands is given below. He had 
gardens of cocoanut trees and betel-nut trees, he had planta- 
tions of betel leaves ; these were then regarded as a 
source of wealth and even learned brahmaiias like Halayudha 
did not scruple to plant such profitable tieea and creepers 
as these. Ojio of Halayudha’s purchases was from Raja- 
pa^d-ita Mahesvara undoubtedly the Pandit of that name 
belonging to Saiidilya gotra who was the ‘sabhapa^dita* of 
BalllUa Sena. 

The lands granted to Aballika Paijdita Halayudha was 
valued at 500 Brammas of which 332 were the revenue from 
land and the rest income from cocoanut and betel-nut trees 
and betel leaves. This grant was divided into 6 portions 
situated in different parts of Bast Bengal : 

(1) Given in the UttarSyap-a Samkranti 100. 

(2) In Vahga surrounded by a hedge of Madhuksirakas 

in an Astal§» Matrcaraj^L^ in the village of Soma- 

grama 250. 

(3) In Vikramapura given by Damarali Sthairya Simha 

25. 

(4) At the same place given by Sandhi vigrahika Nanl- 

siinha 25. 

(5) At Kandradvipa Ura Caturaka purchased 50. 

(6) At Patiladivika given by Puru^ottama Sena 50. 

500 

This statement is given after the name of the donee as 
a summary of detailed statements given in the body of the 
donation after ‘Viditam astu bhavatam’. 

There we come to learn that the land belonged to the 
province of Paupdra-vardhana. The city of Paui^drs-vardhaua 
has been* identified with MahSisthSna in the Bagura District. 
On the theory that Lak^mana Sena was the last king of the five 
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Gaudas viz. Vaaga, Varendra, Bagri, and Mithila, and 

that he fled at the advance oi Bakhtiyar Khilji on Navadvipa 
in 1198 A, D., his sou still held the province of Paunflra- 
vardhana. The province included Vahga approachable by 
boats only. It necessarily included the Pataka or district 
of Samnsiddhi. Samasiddhi is still a flourishing village in 
Vikramapura inhabited by many Srotriya Brahma^tas of 
MahintSr gani which belongs to Vatsya gotra, and who 
pronounce five pravaras Aurva, Cyavana, Bhargava, Jamadag- 
nya,and Apuavata. They belong to the same gotra and pravara 
with the donee but the donee professed Yajurveda in the Kaijva 
l&kha while the Mahintas of the present day profess Samaveda 
in the Kauthuml sakha. 

Though in the detailed statement the name of Sada Sena 
appears as a donor his name is substituted by that of Damarall 
Sthairya Simha in the summary. 

As a portion of the copper-plate has been cut away and 
melted with writings on both sides, we miss on the obverse side 
the statement that Vis'varupa Sena conquered the Gargas and 
Yavanas and on the reverse side we miss the name of the 
Dataka of the inscription. The inscription is published. We 
believe the archseologists of East Bengal will help the public 
by identifying the Caturakas, the Patakas and the Gramas 
mentioned in this copper-plate. The temptation of identifying 
Kandradvipa with Candradvipa is very strong but for the 
present we must resist it. 
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OBVERSE 
(0 slift 5 jTTT?r«!ra I 


qatrjrf^^flf%?ITf^?iq-(2 )=gg3?Ff • 

li [ I ] 


»rminS«a?TNH?^TSl^gssiT(3)g5T^ sw; ; 

^grqsi 

ii?^5rg =^^w. li [ ^ ] 

^<snJTtrfa?Tfrfl[5Rtrai( 5 )5jrT«f 

t: II [ ? 3 


JTWfin ciai%^; 

^T^5TfHf%«rii5f%^f*iX(7) ii L » ’ 

^«ra 3 i; H*iiTf% 

wfiiftr w^tif%»irrsfq Wl( 8 )»[ I 

ir^BT^tsRTsnSftra ii [ h. J 

NS 

aireffl ir^ *J:ra: i 

’sns^?^ ^( 10 )=? 

II C 4 3 

t. H. Q., MARCH, 1926 U 
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5itf%?i5Frftr.q^^(qT (i2) 'gm: 

qwi^rts^i^f^tirasre^sa- 
OTn?[ft?f%?iqg( 13 )q^i 5 fTl<i!!T*^ I 
^wfa^5TffT g)jf : 

^ii [ -2 


*1 w?raT ^( 14 ) 31 ’^ 

3fJ5 ^atjz: ^^nftfq^cftr iSt^an^cn^: ! 

*1 fsrstn: tfftfrj^(i5)#^^ii^ft- 






gsiraift (17) f^f»wtsj3^gssiT^»ar‘ sw; 11 [ ^ 9 j 


^ 5 !»TO ^1 »jf»lT|ft 51 T 

*i?t ( 18 ) ’^r. frt^rr: ^ 


»ia«iRi ^ipiRiT 



(59) W 


Cu] 


*l *t>W[a ’5 ipt qq ?|f 9 | 9 n^ 1 

H m fqqref?T qia' Wq?fR(20)wfe II { \ k 2 

qTf ftrarr^^ 

nm- wmv fsqi ir?gf«irqsif3^iit ^«i: , 


1 This vorae ia not fouad in the other two inscriptiona. 
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g«(2i)ni 

qft ^Tsii1?f irt; si ftg: ^« [ 1 1 ] 

%S fg^aa?:^ i 

f^WT; (23) 

sqqtfq ii [ ? 8 ] 

qj fsT»fcra qfqqqif^?:(24)«grt^; 5Br^5ft fq^- 
aaf qt fqrsrfq qm^ifan » 

qif^arfq faqq q^i: (25) qqaftly 
q)*rcj3:5’!iq3!il«qwf%*i) qi^if^qqffqax n f n ] 
qmwit arfqsl^aMaianwnfHq g»iq sttfwqa: i 
:^(26)fq^t(^q: flfaq^»|tjRrgf ^Hf%; II [ i* ] 

ifsqiOTxqici fqsasrfq^ q« qq: 

qii»ifw^fw®qq(27)q^ ^ f^q; i 
qqfqifqqqif mq qjqfqua^^ari 

qaqiqxf^ l^a^iwqnsfq iqq1aTsq^^qT(28)i^ Mi [?«] 

qi4lq r c « M«qff ayaqiiqT<g*^ i«i»*<- 

f’roaq qkqftqa^rqt qtf^qwH i 
qft qf^(29)^q nfqiqx ^ 
fq4^f l FCaCTf q aiqfqqt«frq^^^^ » I ?= ] 
anq5afi^qj^?tqn?:fqfq^%^: 
qiifT«ir:(80)q5^qwqqaira^qfi^ fTOT^qHl I 
^^qwrfqqn^: qf^w^ qT«?lfR:#tsan- 
qf^ntiTOSWiftrar 'eroqfq (81) niq^ qaa*?; Mi [ j 
qifq^t qftqt qf^E^ ’^- 

qq^^ WR^: SgOT Hq: i 


1, Tbese three verses do not occur in Rai Sahib N. N. Vasu a iDscription. 
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^5q'^re?^|sis?Tf-fT ^n^^T^(S3)ffvniiTf%f^ 

>3cCTT^C7^t^J^:iHf?rf5T '^rarf^rtMT^^ 

??(34 .fiTfrfsT5f^sft^»5TS??T srsTtl^TJ!: II [ 3 

The plate has been cut here. 


REVERSE 

«rra 

nsmfn’H'jfhTTSE^qTf^nfntsi- 

^ 5 - 

ia^%^«!iqTfsjcBfgi^gcr^T|^;i5lf^ 

7 ^fWSSIT^s^ mw^TSJ WWft- 
'^^’*1 iTPtafe ^qqf% ^fjTf?sqrf«T q fqf^- 

8 »wt w «>i55%.nnHWOTfiraJ WHftfrora* 

1 Thite verse also is not funiid in Rai Sahib N 


^ N. Vasu's inscription. 
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3 «>» 

10 Z\ « sgT 8 I m?55 \V/ ?im •3^il!l 

5!T!st »3;3 St sfisf q4 

11 ^lOTtSlT Biff s:c|/ fiw 

^€t^STT^^T^Bi s^^ctsi^s:ff qf JWBH ^K^- 

12 51ft ffffm Tji^sfJifi fisterqfiffei fiff fiife- 

gff tJT fit 1 'S fisfi f f f fUf’HBIfTOf?- 

13 f 5i B f ift ^ ® ® ffl fl^ f!fTB 

Bg^tttwf nqwijBffn qff f sif t- 

14 ftlT ajTfffiltT ff 

fTflUflT Biff I® ffl ffBfff- 

15 g5:% 'fTf%5raTgT3% gaiTafB'SQ^WTff^f^Blf^ftft 
f («[T^Tftft BffflfflfiBff ^- 

16 ftift^ B B^T^5|?f f If X i 1 f If Tf fiT f srrq; Biff X ® » 

f f !]f T^am 1 » f f - 

17 f T Biff ^8« fff fTffffTfqKt 

^BiBf^i flitjlqfBB Bfff aif ff flK 

18 fTs© f!TTnfqf?f sfT^ifi Bflf ^aqfi^ b Bfi’giiBf ftf 

Biff "i « f^fB- BTSft'fT fT51 BfB- 

19 B^BBTl BgBfflfl3Blf5Bf Rf Biff 5(8,® fff^- 

BT^ fll^tlfBB^fWtlBf ^ 

20 itB* fB§lt fTBSif 'S I 

BT B BT 1® Biff BBT fBf^BTB 

21 B BTf^f%Bf%<*Bl#- 
f^fnfB flBSlB ? sifTB\fT^53,B 8 BT BBl^' 

22 53^B « Biff ^T Biff ^® BBT Btft^ BBflf- 

5|^«^ BtssntBnff cnz% fiBxmf aa^Bi b^bbib 
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23 ^astrej^ « ^ u»i aifw ii,« 

aar mfaaiia^ ffWT^a^gaa^’arr- 

24 ta ^^Riaraa ^^^rf^a- 

?fi aai^»i?a ara R8 aifi i® fe 

25 fiam a%cr ?r f Jas!?anaTfaaiaaa^?Tamaia?ara!5aTai?j^- 
a^siraaaa ai ^ u^afa^j^jl^ asi^’^fati a- 

26 arfefajcit aaaiatT afairaaraT a?[aia5aift%aT arasaiR^i 
aTapsT^f^faaaaira' ara?!^ %aiRi3'«hR- 

27 tgnfaas asT^faaiT !iaiaiaTR%aTf?ai aiwfTafaaT gaifltaTfa 

aaif^aaf ar^aat^ai ^a- 

28 ataaama w < ; aa a igaq.q^qa^a> a^aiaiaaaiiaasiT^ai^i 
’arrfaat ai^a?Baa>lia!; n^ra ftar ^• 

29 aaraaa’&a. a^a aat anaia^^iai; gara arseiaaiaTa 
ifr4^sT«TaaaTaa«aatgaa;?a(aa^Ta a^- 

30 aawi4a-anaian<iai^ai'anfaa aiafiasth^agtgaa!^^ im- 
ara arra aaiaartaanaTaaiHa >sa ^far 

31 arsEwg^taiasanag aisaaai aw asan: #wai^ 
aat aat »iff famagaata aailt ai- 

32 aj^;I^^Sjfaaaaa aan^ff aaif% aifawi^ftiaaafa'aT 

aiae^ a^raga% ail^aataa a’ar «,» am at- 

33 faa(Tfaa^% 1 awga^aataaa aai »i;f^ «>■> faf%^ a?T- 
faagaar gafaai »if^5*aT§a aiajsiw^wat na- 
si ^ianta; aa a^aigaTaiiaTaa^aaTarsnaa at »|fa a' ® 

aaaf«: aata agaatai*^ 1 arfaftiafa sjafafa^a- 

35 'faa acaiaraaarc^ aiaa a^aiaaif^ aTaa\a*( i aafa< aja 
aailgsifaa'. aftast: ii lifa a; afa^i^rfa aa a- 

36 a'asfa 1 aat ?ft g^aiai^'^ faa^ ^aarfa^ i af faa^ai 

aai ctafa: awfafa: i aaa a« aat aat aar ata 

The plate has been cut here, Haraprasad Sastri 



Inscriptional Excursions _ 

In Respect of Asoka Edicts 
Progress in study of Asoka inscriptions — how far leal ^ 

The study of inscribed records of Devanampij-a Piyadasi Asoka 
now extends nearly over ninety years. Cunningham's Inscriptions of 
Asoka in vol. I of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, published in 1879, 
reprC'ents the middle stage in the progress of this fruitful study which 
commenced since James Piinsep, the father of Indian Epigraph)*, 
deciphered the BrahmT alphabet, and successfully read and translated 
the famous Delhi-Topia Inscription in 1837. The republication of 
vol. I of the same Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum containing a new 
edition of the Inscriptions of Asoka prepared by Dr. Hultzsch marks, 
of course, the final stage. This edition stand.s out as a remarkable 
scholarly output of the year 1925. This year also has .seen the 
publication of Asoka Text and Glossary from the pen of Prof. Woolner 
and that of the Carmichael Lectures on Asoka delivered in 1923 by 
Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University. As early as 1919 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith lived long enough to -^ee his work on Asoka pass 
through a third edition. Dr. Buhler’s Edicts of Asoka in the 
Epigraphia IndicaA vols. I and II, and M, Senart’s Les Jnscriptiones 
de Piyadasi (1881, 1886) are two great publications that appeared after 
Cunningham's Inscriptions. 

Words cannot adequately express our indebtedness to Prinsep to 
whom we really owe the discovery of Asoka as he appears in his edicts. 
Inspiring is the memory of Tumour, Wilson, Lassen and Burnou 
who formed the first gioup of scholars associated with Prinsep. The 
work of those gentlemen who discovered Asokan monuments and 
edicts from time to time is very precious. Supreme is the task of 
Biihler, Senart, Fleet, Kern and Rhys Davids who endeavoured to 
place the path of Asokan study on terra firnia and formed the second 
group of scholars associated with Cunningham. The third period of 


f Fully treated in Z. D. M, G., 1893-94, an off-print from which 
was published from Leipzig in 1909 with the title 'Beitrage zur 
Erklarung der Asoka Inscription.* See also Archeological Survey of 
Southern India, vol. 1. 
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ihc -tudv of Asoka i records, characterised occasionally by extravagant 
and marvellous grammatical niceties and etymological ingenuity, 
began wnen Dr. F. W. Thomas created the nuclei in the several 
instructive notes he had tiiTe to jot down in the midst of his busy life 
in the India Office Library. Profs. Oldenberg, Haraprasad Sastri 
Sylvain LOvi, Dr. Charpentier, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Mr. Harit 
Krishna Deb represent the group of grammarians and etymologists 
associated with Dr. Thomas. A new synthetic stage emerged out 
of these isolated attempts when Dr. V. A. Smith wrote his monograph 
on Asoka. 

H:{lt::sch's readings and hit erpretations — how far reliable ? 

It is not too much to say that the world of scholars interested in 
the study of A^oka awaited the publication of Dr. Hultzsch^s edition 
with much wistful expectation. The prospect held out is not after all 
very encouraging. As one turns over its pages, reading written records 
of the Buddhist emperor of India, depending on» 6 r. Hultzsch’s amen- 
ded texts, interpretation, notes and introduction, the suspicion begins 
to grow that the position of his readers is no better than that of the 
caravan merchants in the Buddhist parable in which they are said to 
have at the end of their journey returned almost to the same spot whence 
they had started. For example, his rendering of the Bhabru Edict or 
Second Bairat Rock inscription goes to show that he has overlooked the 
note of the present writer in the J, R, A. .S., 1915, used in the third 
edition of Smith’s Asoka. As to the identification of the seven 
Buddhist texts recommended by King Piyadasi, his references (op, 
i'//., f. n. I, p, 174) make it evident that he has not utilised this edition 
of Smith’s book, though it was published six years back. All his 
foot-notes refer to the second edition of Smith’s work published in 
1909. As regards the readings of this text, v[a]tave and diseyd 
in line 4 ^p. 173) and bhzk/iu-[p]dye can easily be challenged. 
From his plate it is clear that the readings would be vitave^ 
dzseyo and bhikhupo ye respectively, the construction of the 
sentence in which bhikhupo ye occurs being bahuke bhikhupo ye ca 
bktkh%n\g] ye csa]**, “many, who are monks and who are nuns.” 'His 
reading of the effaced letters of the third Barabar Hill Cave Inscription 
as jddghosCiganmthdta (op. cit.^ p. 182) is hardly convincing. 

Anusanhydna zs not the sufne as 'aftusa^^dyatnand 
if the reader turns to the Carmichael Lectures on Asoka for light re- 
garding the chronology of the inscriptions, he cannot surely feel that he 
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is in any way more enlightened than he \va- on reading Smithy Biihler, 
Senart, Kern and Thomas. In supporting the earlier translation of 
anusamyd^na by tour of inspection^ Prof. Bhandaikar cites the authority 
of certain Pali passages in the Majjhima Nikaya {op. cti., pp. 278-9I. 
These passages illustrate the use of the expression anusafifia) amana. 
But the connection of this with Asokan cinusn oiya^ia is phonetic 
rather than semantic. Buddhaghosa has explained anusaahayamana 
'^kaiakatiim fananto^ anuvtcaramano va'\ (knowing what is 
done and not done, or judging the actions). 

Brahtnanical and non- Brahinamcat Ajivikas 

The paramount interest of his lecture^ Ues in his hold attempt to 
construct a histoiy of Asoka as a man, a ruler and a teacher of dhamraa 
solely relying on the authority of the Buddhist emperor’s epigraphs, 
each of which is considered to be his autobiographical sketch. The 
discovery of the birth-'?tar of Asoka is highly interesting. I fail how- 
ever to understand how the evidence of the inscriptions of Asoka justi- 
fies his suggestion that the costly cave-dwellings at Bara bar were pro- 
bably excavated by the Buddhist emperor for the Brahmanical Ajlvikas 
as distinguished from their non-Brahmanical namesake^ who were asso- 
ciated with the Nirgranthas or Jainas. The recipients of A'oka’s cave- 
gitts at Barabar were obviously the same Ajivikas who received some 
cave-dwellings subsequently from the Mauryan Icing Dasaratha. In the 
inscriptions of Dasaratha, the Ajivikas are mentioned with the honori- 
fic prefix Bhadavfita (Most Gentle), which is a clear indication of the 
fact that they were, strictly speaking, Srawanas or anti-Brahmin 
recluses, leaving aside the question whether they were Brahmins by 
caste or not. Prof. Bhandarkar*s assumption of the existence of two 
divisions of Ajivikas, viz., the Brahmanical and the non-Brahmanical, 
the eaters and non-eaters of fish, rests evidently {op, cit,^ pp. 
170-2) upon his interpretation of certain statements in the Pillar Edict 
VII, which are as follows : — 

** Dhammamahamata pi me te bahuvidhesu a^hesu anu- 
gahikesu viyapata'^e pavajltanaip ceva gihithanam ca sava 
[pasam]<}esu pi ca viyapatase samghatasi pi me ka^ 
ime viyapatase hohamti ti hemeva babhanesu ajlvikesu 
pi kaj^ imc viyapa^a hohamti ti nigarp^hesu pi me 
kate ime viySpata hohaniti nanapasaracjesu pi me ka^ 
imc viyapata hohamti ti pativisitham pativisitham tcsu 
tesu [te te maha]mata dhammamahamata cu me etesu ceva 
viyapata savesu ca amncsu pasaipdesu.’' 

I. H. Q., MARCH. 1926 
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Smith renders the text thus *. 

My Cen'sors (or High Officers) of the Law of Piety, 
too, are employed on manifold objects of the royal favour 
affecting both ascetics and householders, and are likewise 
employed among all denominations. On the business of 
the Church, too, they are employed, as well as among the 
Brahmans and Jains are they employed. Similarly, they 
are employed among the Jains, among miscellaneous sects 
too, are they employed. The High Officers of various kinds 
^hall severally superintend their respective charges, whereas 
the High Officers of the Law of Piety (Censors) are em-, 
ployed both on such things and aLo among other deno 
minations.’* 

Dr. Hultzsch's rendering substitutes ''the Brahmanas (and) Aji- 
vikas *’ for “the Brahmans and Jains,” and “the Saji.gha’' (lit. Buddhist 
Clergy) for " the Church.” 

Prof, Bhandarkar makes rather a free translation of the text ii 
question ; 

“Likewise I have arranged that they shall be occup'ed 
with the Brahmanic Ajivika*?, the Nirgranthas and the 
various sects.” 

Here the point to be decided is whether by the expression 
babhanesu Zjlvikisu Asoka meant the Brahmins and Ajlvikas or simply 
the Brahmanical Ajlvikas. The same question arises with regard to 
the analysis of the compound babhanasamanesu occurring in the Pillar 
Edict VII, since babhanesu ajlvikesu is grammatically the same ex- 
pression as babkana-ajwikesu. 

The term aramana-brahtnana or brahmana^hramona^ as employed 
in Indian literature, is a convenient expression to denote all r.eli- 
gieux, broadly distinguished as Brahmin and a»Ui-Rrahmin. The 
Brahmin religieux are supposed to be all Brahmins by birth. The 
aramams are supposed to be all anti-Brahmin in attitude but not 
necessarily all non-Brahmins by birth. ^ What one has in the above 
quoted statements is but a clumsy enumeration of these araniana- 


I For instance, Bindu.^ara’s court-astrologer Pihgalavatsa, whose 
prediction is said to have helped Asoka in life, is called * ajiva-parivra- 
jakaMn the Divya,vadana (pp. 370-1); the same person, named Janosaiia 
the Ajivika, is represented as a Brahmin by birth (Mahavatnsa-Tlka, 
Ceylon ed., pp. 126-8). 
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(Buddhists) and Ajlvikas as representatives of vrsalopravrajitas^ the 
term vf'sctlcipf^(iz'f'<7jitci implying not that they were all Siidrcis or 
Vrsalas by birth but they freely admitted them into their orders and 
were associated with recruits even from among the Vrmlas:^ 

In all the Jaina canonical texts, as well as in almost all the Bud- 
dhist canonical passages, the Ajtvikas or Ajlvakas figure as followers 
of Gosaia. In an exceptional Buddhist passage having correspondence 
with statements in the Filial Edict VII, the firamana teachers other 
than the Nirgiantha or Jaina and Sakyaputrlya or Buddhist are bioadly 
classed as Ajivika. In oider to establish that the lecipients of cave- 
dwellings at Barabar were noivBrahmanical Ajlvikas, Prof. Bhandarkar 
would have done well to prove that these religieux were dissociated from 
Gosaia or from Gosaia and other sramana teachers excluding Natha- 
putta or Mahavlra. If it be asked why the Ajlvikas, mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Dasaratha with the honorific prefix Bkaclanta befitting 
htairtaTias^ were mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka without it, the 
straight answer would be that Dasaratha was their devotee, while 
Asoka was not so. Because Asoka was a devotee of Buddhist monks, 
in addressing them he has used the honorific term Bhamte or ‘ Venerable 
Sirs* (Bhabru Edict). In all the votive inscriptions on the railing of the 
Buddhist stvpa at Barhut, the Buddhist monk donors are invariably 
mentioned with the prefix Bhadamtay Ay a or Bhadamta Ayap 

Chronology of the Edicts faulty in Smith's work 

Dr. V. A, Smith had the unsurpassed genius of a compiler. It must 
be always said to his credit that his rendering of the edicts preserves 
the ‘turn' or ‘spirit' of the original. The rendering which does not 
bring out in relief the simple but dignified diction of homely conversa- 
tions, enlivened by a genial personal touch, and spontaneous expressions 
of an affectionate fatherly heart, cannot fulfil the responsible task of 
the translator of Piyadasi’s epigraphs. But in spite of a good sense that 
prevails throughout adding to its peculiar charm, his account of Asoka 


I Arthasastra, edited by Shama Sastri, p. 199 : Bakydjlvakadln 
vrsalap ravrafita n . 

3 PiiramatihajoUkay II, p. 175: samanakA ti...vasale va pabbajetva 
tehi saddhiin ekatosambhoga-pa-.ibhoga-kai'anena patito ayain vasalato 
pi pclpataro ti jigucchanto vasalakA ti aha. 

3 Barkut hiscrifttons, edited by Barua and Sinha (Calcutta Uni- 
versity publication). 
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brahmana or brah nana-sramaua religieux, of whom tlie Brahmin 
religieux represented four akrainas : the brahmacarya^ the garhnsthya^ 
the vanaprastha and the yati. bhikm or parivrajaka, in short, both 
pavajita and gihitha of the Pillar Edict VII. In this enumeration 
the Ajivika is clearly distinguished from the Nirgrantha or Jaina and 
the Samghastha or Buddhist. Now the question is — Is the Ajivika 
distinguished from the Jaina and Buddhist as a brakmana or as a 
kramayia, as a Brahmanic recluse or as an anti-Brahmanic one ? 
I would say, as a srantana or anti-Brahmanic recluse. For, in the 
first instance, two stanzas of the Dhammika-Sutta (Sutta-NipSta, verses 
381-2) contain a similar enumeration of religious teachers other than 
Buddhist. And in the Sutta-Nipata commentary one reads : — 

Idani ito bahiddha lokasammatehi samanabrahmanehi 
ukkatfchabhavena Bhagavantani pasanisanto ‘ye kec' ime' 
ti gathadvayam aha. Tattha 'titthiya’ ti Nanda-Vaccha- 
Samkiccehi adipuggaiehi tlhi titthakarehi kate ditthititthe 
jata, tesam sasane pabbajita Puranakassap^dayo cha sattharo. 
Tattha Nathaputto Nigantbo, avasesa Ajivika, te sabbe 

dassento aha : ‘ye kec* ime titthiya vadaslla* ti ‘BrShma^a 

vadaslla vuddhA' ti ettavata Camki-Tarukkha-PokkharasSti- 
Janussorii-adayo dasseti ; 'api brahmana santi keci* ti imina 
majjhtma pi dahara pi kevalam brahmana santi atthi upalab- 
bhatiti. ‘Keel* ti evaiii Assalayana-Vasittha-AmbaUha-Uttara- 

manavakidayo dasseti va pi c’ ahne pi ye mayani 

vadino ti evam mafiiiamana caranti”^ 

Heie is an enumeration of sramanas and brahinanas, representing the 
religieux other than Buddhist {ito bahiddha, lit. those outside the paleof 
Buddhist Order). The list, exactly as the one in the Pillar Edict VII, 
is not intended to be exhaustive. Five hraittayta teachers : Purana Kassa- 
pa, Makkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kaccayana, Ajila Kesakamball and 
Safijaya Belatthiputta are broadly distinguished as Ajivika from the sixth 
hramana teacher Nathapulta the Nigaintha. The brakmana teachers are 
distinguished as aged, middle-aged aud young. Caipki, Tarukkha, 
Pokkharasati, Janussoiji and the rest are mentioned as typical represen- 
tatives of aged teachers, and Assalayana, Vasi^tha, Amba^tha, 

Utlara and the rest as those of younger brakmanas. 

Secondly, the Kautillya Arthamstm distinctly mentions the Sakyas 


I Parani dtliaj )tika% Il> pp. 372-3* 
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cannot claim to be faultless ; it is rather faulty, at least in respect of 
the chronology of the edicts as settled or accepted by him. 

Here my immediate purpose is to show how the vehicle of Asokan 
study has gone off the track and how this can be put back on it. 
This, I believe, can be best achieved by ascertaining the chronology 
of the edicts and the exact significance and historical bearings of 
certain technical terms and expressions in the edicts. 

Numh&f and classification of available edicts 
Hitherto altogether 137 inscriptions representing 32 edicts of 
Asoka have been discovered and deciphered. These can be con- 
veniently divided, according to the maleriais whereupon and the 
manner in which they are found inscribed, into these six classes: (i) 
Hill Cave, (2) Rock, (3) Separate Rock, (4) Minor Rock, (5) Pillar 
and (6) Minor Pillar. Conformably to this classification, their total 
can be worked up as follows : — 

1. Hill Cave: Barabar Hill Cave Edicts, ! — III — 3 

2. Rock : (a) 10 Rock Edict*;, I-VII, IX, X and XIV, each in six recen 

sions : Girnar, Kalsl, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Dhauli aild 
Jaugada 10x6 = 60 

(bl I Rock Edict, VI U, in seven recensions: GirnSr, 
Bombay-Sopara, Kalsl, Shahbazgarhl, Mansehra, Dhauli and 

Jaugada 1 X 7 — ^ 

(c) 3 Rock Edicts, XI-XIII each in four recensions : Girnar, 
Kalsl, Shahbazgarhl and Mansehra 3X4«=I2 

3. Separate Rock : 2 Edicts separately inscribed on Dhauli and 

Jaugada Rocks, each in two recensions 2x2=4 

4. Minor Rock : {a) i Edict, Minor Edict I in seven recensions, inscri- 

bed on Rupnath, Sahasram, Bairat, Maski, Brahmagtri, 
SiddSpura and Jatinga-Ramesvara Rocks i X 7 = 7 

[{b) I Edict, Minor Rock Edict II in three lecensions, form- 
ing the concluding portion of the last three edicts in the 
preceding list, not to be separately counted] 

(c) I Edict, the so-called Bhabra or Bhabru Edict, inscribed 
on the second Bairat Rock — i 

5. Pillar (a) 6 Edicts, I-VI, each in six recensions, inscribed on 

Delhi-Topra, Delhi-Mlratb, Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya*Nandan- 
garh, Rampurva and KauSambi (Allahabad-Kosam) Pillars 

6x6:** 36 

(b) I Edict, VII, in one recension, inscribed on Delhi-Topr& 
Pillar. ixi=*i 
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6. Minor Filial \{a) i Schism Edict in three recensions, inscribed on 
Sainath, Kau§ambi (Allahabad- Kosam) and Slnci Pillars 

1x3 = 3 

(b) I Votive Edict inscribed on Lumbini or Rummindel 

Pillar I 

(c) I Votive Edict inscribed on Nigllva or Nigall-Sagar 

Pillar I 

(d) I Votive Edict, the so-called Queen^s Edict, inscribed on 

Kausambi (Allahabad-Kosam) Pillar 1 


Total 32 Total 137* 

Current vieivs of scholat s as to chronology of edicts : Smith and Thomas 
There are wide divergences of opinion on the question of chronology 
of these edicts. In the mature opinion of Dr. V. A. Smith and Dr. 
F. W. Thomas the seven copies of the Minor Rock Edict I appear to 
be the first fruits of the epigraphic zeal of Piyadasi the Buddhist convert. 
The "Minor Rock Edict II, containing concise summaries of the 
dkamma, or the Law of Piety, and the Bhabru or Second BaitSt Rock 
Edict, recommending seven favourite passages selected fiom the Bud- 
dhist sacred books, are seemingly of early date. The whole set of Four- 
teen Rock Edicts was engraved in the thirteenth and fourteenth regnal 
years ; the two special Kalinga or Separate Rock Edicts, substituted in 
the newly conquered province for Rock Edicts, XLXIII, and the two 
Barabar Hill Edicts, dedicating costly caves to the Ajivika ascetics, 
must be assigned to the same period. The third Barabar Hill Edict, 
dedicating another cave-dwelling to some sect of ascetics, is to be dated 
in the twentieth regnal year, while the Minor Pillar Edicts of Rum- 
minder and Nigllva, recording the visit of Asoka tO' the village of Lum- 
bini and the Stupa of Konagamana, belong to the twenty- first regnal 
year. The dated fecord is then interrupted until the twenty-seventh 
regnal year, when the Pillar Edict VII was composed. The dated series 
of inscriptions as discovered up to the present terminates in the twenty- 
eighth regnal year with the Pillar Edict VI I. The Minor Pillar Edicts of 


I. The second total would be 139 including the missing records on 
two inscribed Pillars, one at Benares, the so-called La^ Bhairo, smashed 
during a riot in 1809 and identified by Dr. Vincent A. Smith with a 
pillar described by Hwen Thsang, and one at Pataliputra, numerous 
fragments of which were found by the late Babu Puma Chandra 
Mukharji.— Vincent A. Smith’s Aso 7 ia, 3rd edition, p. 28f.n. t. 
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Sarnath, Allahabad-Kosam and SanicI, appearing as supplements to 
the main series of Filial Edicts, must be later in date, as late as the 
29th to 38th regnal year.’ 


HuUzsch 

Dr. Hultz^ch ai^rees with M. Senart and Dr. Vincent A. Smith in 
considering the Rupnath, Sahasram and cognate edicts to be the earli- 
est of all the Asoka inscriptions, and that for twoi reasons : (1.) they 
^peak of inscriptions on locks and pillars as a task which it was intended 
to carry out, and not as an accomplished fact ; (2) they contain the first 
elements of Asoka^s dhantma, which are more fully developed in his 
Rock and Pillar edicts. The Second Bairat Rock Inscription or the 
so-called Bhabru Edict, which may be interpreted as a ‘letter to the 
Saingha*, seems to be earlier than all the other Rock and Pillar edicts, 
inasmuch as the references to a few Buddhist tracts in this inscription 
suggest that after his visit to the Samgha and before starting on tour, 
he was engaged in studying the sacied literature, a fact that goes to 
place the inscription in the twelfth year of his reign. All the (tdiX- 
liest proclamations have zeal rz) for their subject. 

The Rock Edict XIV, in which the author of the preceding edicts .states 
that he caused them to be written ‘either in an abridged (form), or cf 
middle (size), or at full length, for the whole was not suitable every- 
where*, presupposes the Minor Rock Edicts. The words ^at full length' 
apply to the complete sets of fourteen edicts at Girnar, KalsI, 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra, which are practically identical, with 
exception of the end of edict IX. The words ‘in an abridged (form)’ 
may refer to the Rupnath and cognate edicts, and the words ‘of 
middle (size)’ to Dhauli and Jaugada, where two separate edicts were 
substituted for the Rock Edicts XI-Xlll. It can be shown that the two 
Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada were contemporaneous 
with the Reck Edict XIII which was issued positively twelve years 
after Asoka’s-coronation. In this edict the king says that he ordered 
the officers of all districts of his empire to undertake quinquennial 
tours for inspection and propaganda purposes. The First Separate Edict 
at Dhauli must have been drafted in the same year because in some 
of its sections the king speaks of the quinquennial circuit of the Maka^ 
fuatras as a measure which he was about to introduce, and aho states 
that at the same time triennial tours were instituted in the provinces of 


I Smith’s Asoka, 31 d ed., pp. 27-54, ^ 45 ”^’ 
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Ujjavim and TaksasllS. The first six Pillar Edicts l-VI were issued 
twenty-six years after Asoka’s coronation, while the Pillar Edict VI! 
at Delhi-Topra was published one year later. The Kausambt Sand 

and Sarnath Edicts cannot be earlier than the first six Pillar Edicts 
because the first of them, i. e., the KauSambi Schism Edict is found 
engraved on the Allahabad-Kosam Pillar in a position which shovv.s 
that it was a subsequent addition.^ 

S^nith and earlier authors 

Di. Vincent A. Smith upholds the opinion of M. Senart when he 
argues in favour of placing the publication of Fourteen Rock Edicts 
in the fourteenth regnal year of *Asoka, that is to say, thirteen years 
a.fter his consecration. He says that though the Rock Edicts III and 
IV are expressly dated in the thirteenth regnal year and the Rock 
Edict V mentions the fourteenth year, in the localities where all the 
fourteen edicts occur, it is clear that the whole set was engraved at 
once, their publication taking place in B. C, 256, assuming that the 
date of consecration was B. C. 269 and that of accession B. C. 273* 
was clearly perceived by the early band of scholars that the Rock 
Edicts II and XIII referring to or mentioning by name the five con- 
temporary Greek kings were issued when these kings were reigning. 
These Greek kings are : — 

Antiyoka, Antiyoga = Antiochus \ Soter of Syria, 280-261 B.C. ora= 
Antiochus II Theos of Syria and Western Asia, son of Antio- 
chus I, 261-246 B.C. 

Turamaya, Tulamaya = Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt, 285-247 B.C. 
Antekina, Antekini = Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 276-246 B.C. ; 
277-239 B.C. according to the authority relied upon by Dr. 
Vincent A. Smith. 

Maka, Maga*» Magas of Gyrene, half-brother of Ptolemy, 300250 B.C. ; 

285-258 B.C. according to Dr. Vincent A. Smith’s authority. 
Alikasudara, Alikasudala= Alexander of Epirus, 272-255 B.C., or= 
Alexander of Corinth, 252 244 B.c. 

According to the above list of reigns as given in Beloch*s Gneh 
History {Griecktsche Geschichte) and cited by Dr. Hultzsch, B. C. 
250 is the last year when these five Greek kings may be supfk^sed 
to have been all alive, while the list supplied by Dr. Vincent A. Smith 
leads one to specify B.C. 258 as the last year. 


I Inscriptions of Asoka, Introduction, pp. xliv-liv. 
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H, K. Deb 

Against the received opinion that all the Fourteen Rock Edicts, at 
least the Rock Edicts ll and XI 11, referring tc or mentioning by name 
the live contemporary Greek kings, were engraved in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth regnal year of Asoka, that is, much earlier than the 
Pillar Edict VII, which is expressly dated in the twenty-eighth 
regnal year {excluding the year of consecration) or in the twenty- 
seventh (including the year of consecration), Mr. Harit Krishna 
Deb, praised as a ‘ young Bengali scholar,’ raises a contention 
seeking to establish a negative thesis that the Rock Edicts 11 and 
XIII could not have been promulgated prior to Pillar Edict VII. His 
contention apparently rests on a supposed omission which appears to 
him to be significant to the extent of forming a strong argument for 
his thesis. What is this omission ? He finds that the Pillar Edict VII, 
which contains a resume of the various measures adopted by Asoka 
up till the date of its promulgation, does not make any mention 
of philanthropic works and propaganda of dkaifima carried out in the 
realms of the five Greek kings and stated in the Rock Edicts II and 
XIII respectively. 


Bhandarkar 

Against the European scholars’ unanimous view that out of the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, two at least, namely, the Rock Fdicts III and 

IV, which are expressly dated in the thirteenth regnal year (twelve 
years from the day of consecration), were engraved much earlier than 
all the Seven Pillar Edicts, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar raises a doubt 
amounting to a contention and a thesis. He seems to think that the 
dates mentioned in the Rock Edicts III and IV are dates of the different 
events alluded to, and not of the actual engraving, since there are other 
dates mentioned in other edicts of this series, such as Rock Edicts 

V, VIII and XIII, which are unquestionably the dates of some prior 
events in recollection of the Buddhist emperor ; (i) horrors of the 
war of Kalinga that he experienced in his eighth regnal year (in- 
cluding the year of inauguration) ; (2) pilgrimage to Sar}[ibodht that 
he undertook in his tenth regnal year j (3) appointment of Dharma- 
mahamatras that he made in his thirteenth regnal year. He feels 
absolutely sure that the first six Pillar Edicts were inscribed in the 
twenty-sixth regnal year of Asoka, while the twenty-seventh regnal 
j^ar is the date of incision of the Pillar Edict VIL He does not 

!• H. Q., MARCH, *936 *3 
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or.ly urge Mr. Harit Kiihhna Deb’s negative evidence for question- 
ing the soundness of the accepted earlier view that the Rock Edicts 
U and Xlli were inscribed much earlier than the whole set of Seven 
Pillar Edicts but goes a step further when he tends to suppose that 
the Rock Edicts concerned were issued in the twenty-eighth year 
that IS, just a year after the publication of the Pillar Edict V!!, He 
is compelled at last to infer that the Rock Edicts H and XIU 
in fact, the whole set of Fourteen Rock Edicts came to be 
engraved after the Seven Pillar Edicts were incised. But how long 
after ? He would say that as soon as the Pillars were engraved, 
Asoka took up the work of incising the Minor Rock Edicts, which, 
in its turn, was followed by that of the Fourteen Reck Edicts. He 
maintains that at the time when the Pillars were engraved the idea 
of inscribing the dhammalipis on parvaias or rocks did not occur to 
the mind of Asoka. In the Sahasram and Rupnath epigraphs (taking 
them to be typical of the Minor Rock Edicts) Asoka orders that edicts 
should be inscribed wherever a sione-pillar or a parvaia is found, 
which shows that the idea of inscribing on rocks or pillars was new to 
hm at that time, as otherwise there would be no propriety in his 
issuing that order. Assuming the greater probability of the supposi- 
tion that Asoka's twenty-eighth regnal year corresponds to 251 b.c, 
It can be suggested that he probably ascended the throne in 279 B.C. 
The Carmichael Professor, with his usual frankness, confesses that 
the factors examined by him are more of less uncertain, and cannot 
therefore enable him to fix the date of Asoka’s accession to the 
throne with any accuracy. He is however at one with previous 
scholar in holding that the Separate Rock Edicts at DhauH and 

engraved along wHh the Rock Edicts and as a substitute 
for thfe Rock Edict XIIL’ 


Tlu views criticised 

that the Minor Rock Erficts, as 
^ I f I* A Smith and Dr. F. W. Thomas, are 

?orS » epigraphs, or is it that these, as presumed by 

Pilh.,- pj-. are posterior to the whole set of Wie Steven 

tw^Sa!^ I! Fourteen Rock ? Is it that the 

two Separate or Detached Rock Edicts at Dbauli and J*uga«Ja. as 


I Atoka, pp. 45-48, 365-269. 
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assuiraed by all these scholars^ were eneraved along with and as a 
substitute for the Rock Edict XIII of the other versions ? Is it that 
Ifee philanthropic works recorded in the Rock Edict II and the pro- 
paganda of dhamma recorded in the Rock Edict XIII, as made out by 
Mr. Harit Krishna Deb^ are not at all referred to in the Pillar Edict 
VII which is expressly dated in the twenty- seventh or cwenty-eighth 
regnal year of Asoka ? Is it that the dates mentioned in the Rock 
Edicts in and IV, as pleaded by Prof. D. R. Bbandarkarj are not 
dates of their actual engraving B Is it at all reasonable to doubt that 
the whole set of the Fourteen Rock Edicts was promulgated in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth regnal years of Asoka (leaving out of 
account the year of coronation) ? Lastly, is k true that the so-called 
Queen’s Edict, that is, the Minor Fiilar Edict recording a gift from 
Asoka's second queen, as supposed by Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. V. A. 
Smith and Dr. Hultzsch, could not have been, inscribed earlier than 
the first six Pillar Edicts appearing on the same Kau§ambi or Allaha- 
bad-Kosam Pillar and must have been inscribed during the closing 
period of Asoka’s reign ? 

Chronological position of Minor Rock Edicts 

To be frank, I do not quite follow what Dr. Hultzsch, in agree- 
ment with Dr. V. A. Smith and Dr. F. W. Thomas, means by saying 
that the Minor Rock Edicts must be considered the earliest of Asoka's 
inscriptions because they speak of inscriptions on Rocks and Pillars 
as a task which is not as yet a fait accompli. The point which is 
apparently in his favour is that in these edicts the expression Hya ca 
aih^ (Rupnath) has been used instead of Hyarm ca lipV ‘and thi| ins- 
cription*, or ^etaye ca athaye iyam lipi' ‘and for this purpose this 
inscription^ occurring in the Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauii and 
Jaugada ; instead of Hyarn, dhammalipi * or *iyaiii dhammalibi* occurring 
in the Pillar Edicts ; instead of ^ayi dhramadipi ' occurring in the 
Shahbazgarhi text of the Rock Edict XIV. In the Minor Rock Edict I 
one reads ; — 

(d) Edict proper : “Etiya athaya ca savane kate’* (Rupnath). 

(b) Direction : **Iya ca athe pavatisu lekhapetavala-ta hadha ca athi 
s[i]lathabhe ^ silatharnbhasi lakbapetavaya-ta’* (Rup- 
nath). 


I Biihler’s reading siWJtubho yields a sensible meaning, namely, 
‘a stone-mound,* thubha being— Ardhamagadhi, or thuba. See 
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"Imam ca atham pavatesu likhapayatha ya[ta] va athi 
beta silathambha tata pi likhapayatha (Sahasram). 
"And cause this purpose (matter or message) to be 
engraved on rocks, or wherever there are any stone- 
pillars there also cause it to be engraved*' (Sahasram). 

I am unable to see how these materially differ, except for the bles- 
<!ed term dkar)prMlihi, from the statement and direction in the Fillar 
Edict Vll, where one reads : — 

Statement : "‘Se etaye athaye iyam kate" 

‘^Satavisativasiibhisitena me iyam dhammalibi 

likhapapita tl”. 

“For this purpose this has been done.*’ 

“This edict of dhamma has been caused to be inscribed 
by me when I was consecrated twenty-seven years.” 
Direction; “Iyam dharamalibi ata athi silathaipbhani va silaphala- 
kani va tata kataviya,” 

“ This edict of dhaipma, if here are stone-pillars or 
stone-tablets, is to be made (inscribed) there.** 

It is not true to say that the Minor Rock Edicts were not 
expressly intended to be engraved as inscriptions, signified by the word 
ispi or dkanxmalipi, because the concluding section of some of them 
dinerentiated as Minor Rock Edict II, ends with the statement 'Hikhiia 
iipikartna ** (Brahmagiri). 

I cannot but admit that in the great majority of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts Asoka distinctly says that he caused this or that dhamma- 
iipi to be engraved. Because he has expressed himself somewhat 
differently, stating *fnaya idam dHaptiam^ 'this has been ordered 
by me’ (Rock Edict III, Girnar Text), or ^rafia idam lekkapitam; 
'by the king this has been caused to be engraved’ (R. E. IV, Girnar), are 
we to suppose that these two edicts, in which the word Upi or 
dhammalipi does not occur, were the earliest of Asoka's inscriptions ? 

As regards the Minor Rock Edicts, I find that they were not intend- 
ed to be inscribed precisely in their present form. Asoka did not send 
the final draft but only a private instruction to his agents, e, g,, son and 
Mahamitras in charge of his government at Suvarnagiri, suggesting 
to whom and by whose command it should be forwarded, what facts 


my paper on ^Siupa and Tomhp ante, pp. i6 ff. But the Sahasram 
text corroborates the correctness of Hultzsch*s reading and rendering 

'silaikabhep 'a stone-pillar.* 
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should be emphasized, what should be couveyed. what 

purpose should be kept in view, bow the draft should be prepared, 
whereupon the drafted text should be inscribed, etc. If the kirg had 
sent the final draft, as in the case of the Pillar Edict VII, there 
was no reason for him to say ‘‘and by this text’’ (ciin2 ca vayajanenSy 
If the whole of it, as it was sent, were meant to be inscribed in the 
Sahasram, Rupnath, Bairat and Maski copies, his agents would not 
have omitted the preamble like the one in the Siddapiir and two 
other Mysore texts, as well as the concluding words of the Minor Rock 
Edict IL The preamble is : 

“ [SJuvaipnagirlte ayaputasa mahamatanam ca vacan[e]na 
I[si]lasi mahamata arogiyam vataviya hevam ca vataviyii. ” 

The above remark is in some way applicable to the Separate 
Rock Edicts at Dhauii and Jaugada, in which one comes across the 
expression ‘iyam tipi* instead of ^iymri dhammalipi\ and leads in the 
introductory statement ; 

‘‘ [Dev]anauipiya[sa] [vajcanena Tosaiiyam mahamata 
nagalaviyohalak [a] [hevam] vataviya (S. R. E., I, Dhauii). 

“ Devanampiyasa vacanena Tosaiiyam kiimale mahSmatS 
ca vataviya (S. R. E., II, Dhauii). 

Devanampiye hevam aha [ : ] Samapayain mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka he[va]ni vataviya R. E., I, Jaugada). 

“Devanampiye hevam aha [ ; ] Samapayam mahamata 
lajavacanika vataviya (S. R. E., II, Jaugada). 

Here in the Jaugada texts the expression ^ Devlnainpiye kevain 
Ua/ with ‘ lajavacanika. ’ in addition, has apparently been supplied by 
the man in charge, doing the work of editing, as a means of 
causing the instruction to be inscribed verbatim. 

The remark holds true also of the Pillar Edict Yll which really 
ends with the statement — ‘ saiavisativasabhisitena me iyara> dhammalzin 
likhapaptta ti, ' and it is the man in charge who incorporated, 
instead of leaving out, Asoka’s private direction, with the introduc- 
tory ‘ etcm Devanampiye aha * perhaps supplied by him. The recorded 
direction is : — 

“ lyaai dhanimalibi ata athi silathambhani va silaphalak- 
ani va tata kataviya ena esa cilathitike siya 
The self-same remark applies with a stronger reason to the Schism 
Pillar Edict at Sarnath, in which also simply ‘ lip\^ has been employed 
instead of * dha'inmalipl * and the section containing the king’s private 
directions has been caused to be inscribed along with and inseparably 
from the edict proper which, as evidenced by its two other copies 
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at Kaiwarnbi and Saiiicl. was meant to be concluded with the words 
^ a^v^sasi azfasayije,^ 

Here tlae most important point to be noticed is the omission, in all 
the copies of the ?diiior Rock Edicts but Rupnath and Sahasram, of 
the king’s t.so diiections as to the rocks or stone-pillars whereupon 
the message should be inscribed and as to the text to be prepared. 

Thus i fail to derive from the line of argument suggested by 
Dr. Hultzsch any real chronological data for accepting his view in 
favour of regarding the Minor Rock Edicts as the earliest of Asoka’s 
inscriptions, or for endorsing Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s opinion in 
favour of cataloguing the hlinor Rock Edicts as posterior to the Seven 
Pillar Edicts and prior to the Fourteen Rock. 

Dr. Hultcsch’s second reason is that the Minor Rock Edicts must 
have been the earliest because they contain the first elements of Asoka’s 
w'nich are more fully developed in his Rock and Pillar 
Edicts. Is it true at all ? The copies of the Minor Rock Edict I, as 
determined by the Rupnath text, * have zeal {pardkrama or prakrama) 
for their subject'' Asoka returns to the same subject, as Dr. Hultzsch 
puts it, in the Rock Edict VI, * which dwells on the necessity of exer- 
tion {utiMna) or zeal \pcmiiramd) in conducting public business.' 
Here one must not lose sight of this grand distinction between the 
two edicts in spite of the fact that they harp on the same subject 
' £ml ^ or ^ exerfiond In the Minor Rock Edict I Asoka states what 
grand result he achieved, while in the Rock Edict VI he simply 
states how promptly and at all times he transacted public busi- 
ness. Would it not have been most preposterous on Asoka-'s part 
to proclaim in the very early part of his reign, as eaily as the 
twelfth year from the day of his coronation, that no sooner h© eom- 
mcnccd work with strenuous zeal than he attained the grandest 
possible success in it, the success in mixing or bringing together the 
gods and men who were so far unmixed in India, that is, stood apart. 
Was it such an easy task as he might fulfil by exerting himself for a 
year or a httle longer, the task of bringing together in a joyous situation 
of active work the heaven and earth, the princes and people, the state 
officials and public, the gifted teachers and common masses, as the two 
terms gQds*^ and imply ? The additional matter of the copies of the 
Minor Rock Edict, as determined by the Brahmagiri text, inculcates 
certain precepts of conduct which one might have treated as the first 
elements of Asoka's dharama repeated, emphasized or elaborated 
throughout hi« and Pillar Edicts. But here, too, one must judge 
well the whole matter before deciding once and for all whether the 
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edict represents the prologue or epilogue, the opening or concluding 
word-, the first inspiration or last lesson of a grand epic in the sifnpl€‘=it 
pro‘=;e. For here Devanainpiya Piyadasi concludes his teaching by 
saying ' Esa porana pakitii dighavuse ca esa hevain esa kati- 
viye* (Brahmagiri). 

“ This is the ancient nature (eternal moral order, good 
old rule). This conduces to long life. Thus this should be 
done.’^ 

Indeed, the rune of the full text of the Minor Rock Edict, compri- 
sing what is g'enerally known as the Minor Rock Edict I and what is 
known as the Minor Rock Edict II, is apt to remind the reader of what 
is traditionally cherished as the last word {pacchima-vacana') of the 
Buddha who is represented as saying at the last moment of his life : 

“ Handa dani bhikkhave amantayami vo, vayadhamma sahkhara, appa- 
madena sampadetha”^ ‘'Now, I charge ye, O Bhiksus, the creations 
are subject to decay, diligently perform (your duties)”. 

Regarding the Second Bairat Mino^ Rock Edict, miscalled Bhabra 
or Bhabru Edict, Dr. Hultzsch thinks that the references to a few 
Buddhist tracts suggest that Asoka, after his visit to the Saiygha and 
before starting on tour (in his tenth or eleventh regnal year), was enga- 
ged in studying the sacred literature, a fact that goes to place the 
inscription in his twelfth regnal >ear. In this edict Asoka seriously 
recommends ^a selection of seven tract<^, prepared by him out of the 
whole body of teachings of the Buddha for the constant study and me- 
ditation of many who were monks and who were nuns, as well as those 
who were upasakas and upasik^s — Buddhist householders, men and 
women. It is hardly more than a year that Asoka became intimately 
associated with the Sanigha and studied the sacred literature. Is it 
likely that he ventured in the very first stage of his study to think him- 
self competent to make a grand selection of the texts that were woi thy 
of being singled out as those which would go to make the good faith 
long endure, with the sincere conviction that his recommendation 
would be both acceptable and profitable even to the large body of 
monks and nuns who were the real repositories of Buddhist learning * 
The preliminary statements go to show that he was not unconscious o 
the height of feeling his impertinence might have aroused in the 
Buddhist Samgha, and that he would not have ventured at all to bring 


I Sumangala-VilasinI, I, p. 16 ; quoted from Mahaparlnibbana 
Suttanta, VI, 10. 
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forward h\< recommendation if it were not the ripe result of a lite-lon^ 
stud}', of a life-long thought^ of a life-long experience. 


Are Minor Rock Edicts presupposed by R, E. XIV ? 


I:', '-iipporl of his view in favour of placing the whole set of 
Minor Rock Edicts earlier than that of the Fourteen Rock, Dr 
Hc]t7sch suggests that the former is clearly presupposed by the 
Rock Edict XIV set up by Asoka as an epilogue to the whole series 
of inscriptions and rocks including the detached ones at Dhauli 
and Jangada. in the Rock Edict XIV Asoka says that at the time 
when it was engraved several other edicts had already been inscribed 
*=cme of which he caused to be written ‘ in an abridged form/ some 
'of middle size/ and some ‘ at full length/ Dr. Hultzsch is inclined 
to thi' k that by the words ‘ in an abridged form ' Asoka must have 
referred to the Rupnath and cognate Minor Rock Edicts including 
the one miscalled the Bhabru. I do not understand why Asoka must 
have done so. For among the Fourteen Rock Edicts themselves, 
apart from the two Separate Rock, there are some that are short, some 
that are long, and some that are of medium length. Of the preceding 
Rock Edicts presupposed by No. XIV, six at least, viz. Nos. II, HI, 
VU, Vin, X and XI, may be mentioned as examples of those that 
arc short. In bringing the above suggestion Dr. Hultzsch ought to 
have considered the fact that six preceding Rock Edicts out of a 
tcua! of thirteen are found to be much shorter than the extant 
Rupnath text of the Minor Rock which appears without the con- 
cluding section of the Brahmagiri oopy, and shorter also than the 
Bhabru, as will appear from the subjoined table of words contained 
in the edicts in question : — 


Edict 

R. E. II (Girnan 
R. E. Ill 
R. E. VII 
R. E. VIII „ 

R. E. X 
R. E. XI „ 

M. R. E. (Rupnath) 
Bairat M.R.E, II (Bhabru ?) 


Number of words 
70 
S6 
41 
52 
68 
6i 
II2 

93 


References to descendants as data for dates 

It can, I beiieve, be easily shown by examining a special line of 
evidence that tne Miiior Rock Edicts were really not engraved earlier 
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than thft Fourteen Rock considered apart from those separately inscri- 
bed at Dhauli and Jaugada. Let one compare, for instance, the ways 
in which Asoka’s sons and other descendants and successors find 
mention in the Rock Edicts on the one hand, and in the Minor Rock 
Edicts on the other, and judge what results therefrom : — 

Putra ca potra ca prapotra ca Devanampriyasa Priyada- 
sino rano vadhayisamti idam dhammacaranam ava samvaba- 
kapa** (R. E., IV, Girnar). 

'‘The sons and grandsons and great-grandsons of King 
Devanarnpriya Priyadasi will increasingly promote this prac- 
tice of morality as long as the present world system does not 
reach its termination.’^ 

" Ta mama puta ca pota ca param ca tena ya me apacarn 
ava samvatakapa anuvatisare” (R. E., V, Girnar). 

** My sons and grandsons and those that shall be my des- 
cendants after them, as long as the present world system 
continues shall conform thereto.'* 

Tatha ca me paj5 anuvatarntu” (R. E., V, Kalsi). 

And likewise my progeny should abide by." 

“ Ayam dhanimalipl lekhapita kirpti ciram tistheya iti 
tatha ca me putra pots ca prapotra ca anuvatarain savaloka- 
hitaya " (R. E., VI, Girnar). 

This dhammalipi has been caused to be inscribed in 
order that it (the stated purpose) may long endure, and 
that likewise my sons and grandsons and great grandsons 
may conform thereto for the benefit of the whole world.*' 

" EtSye ca athaye lyam dha[m]malipi Hkhita kiti puta 
papota me a[su] nava [ra] vijay[a] na vijayataviya (R. E., 
XIII, Kalsi). 

" And for this purpose this dhaw,malipi has been inscrib- 
ed in order that my sons (and) grandsons that shall be will 
not rejoice over a new conquest (like the one made by m. 
in Kalirpga).” 

Are these, I would ask, utterances of a man who had sons, grand- 
sons, grout grandsons, and the infinite line of remoter progeny, or those 
of an inspired young enthusiast who had at the most a few sons 
capable of growing up into manhood, or had at least clearly before 
his eyes the prospect of an unbroken continuity of his line ? The 
cited texts do not certainly go to prove that Asoka had any sons and 
grandsons at the time when they were engraved. But undoubtedly they 
set ferth what the young enthusiast and reformer would naturally 

L H. Qv MARCH, I926 H 
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desire, that the heirs oi his Besh and throne and glory, if there were 
an‘.\ shor/.d behave properly in respect of things cherished by hinn as 
great, good and noble. In the pieamble of the Minor Rock Edict I, 
on the other hand, one has : — 

Snvaiusiagirlte ayaputasa inahamatanain ca vacanena 
Isilas! mahaniata aiogiya»n vataviya hevai.n ca vataviya 
Brahmagir;'. 

“ It is from Suvarnagiri that by command of Lord the 
King’s son as well as of the Mahamatras, the Mahamatras 
at -Isila are to be informed (observing the customary 
rules of civility by way of an enquiry about their health) 
thus.*’ 

If in this quoted text Asoka meant by ayaputa the prince who 
was his own son, there can be no doubt that at the time when the 
Minor Rock Edicts were promulgated, he had a son who was grown 
up enough to be able to participate in the work of administration. 
Four points are cieai from the wording ot the direction given : (i) 

the command is intended to be issued to the Mahamatras . at Isila 
directly from the Prince Royal and Mahamatras in charge of his 
government at Suvarnagiri ; (2) the Prince Royal and Mahamatras 9 X 
Suvarnagiri are entrusted almost with an independent charge ; 
(5) there is doubt as yet if the Prince Royal was of proved ability so 
far as to be made the absolute head ; (4) the king has still reason 
for fear that the Mahamatras at Isila might not obey their command, 
as it had not come directly from him, if it was not communicated in 
cordial spirit. The mood displayed is one of a reigning king who 
has made up his mind to remain gradually away from the scene of 
governmental affairs after committing their charges to his sons and high 
officers fcf, lantkas made atapati later on , P. E., IV), and anxiously 
watches how far the new experiment is being successful. It is therefore 
expressly enjoined that they must observe the proper rules of civility. 
The king himself carefully observed these rules in addressing himself 
to the Buddhist Saijt.g'ha (Bhabru Edict). 

An Mifwr Rock Edicts later or earlier than Separate Rock and are 
SeparaU Rock Edicts later or earlier than Rock and Pillar ? 

Following the same line of argument it might be shown that the 
Minor Rock Edicts were all engraved somewhat later, and certainly not 
earlier, than the two Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and Jauga 4 a, as 
well as that the Separate Rock Edicts themselves were pfornulgated 
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not only later than the Fourteen Rock but later also than the so- 
called Queen’s Edict and the P. E. VII. Just as the Minor Rock, so 
the Separate Rock Edicts, generally distinguished as the Provincials^ 
and the Borderers^ bear testimony to the fact that at the time of their 
engraving, the Royal Princes {KuinUas\ were discharging governmental 
duties, being placed in charge of apparently four viceroyalties i (i) one 
stationed at Siivamnagiri together with the Mahamair as i {2) oriQ station- 
ed at Tosali together with the Mahamatras ; (3) one stationed at Ujeni 
together with a body of officials {vaga) ; (4) one stationed at Takkhaslla 
together with the Mahamatras, It is in the two Separate Rock Edicts 
that the king declares for the first time that in his fatherly heart he foster- 
ed all his subjects like. his own progeny [save munise paja mama),zs well 
as that he would desire that all the neighbouring tribes, whom he had the 
power to crush at any moment he liked, should believe that he had the 
same solicitation for them as for his own subjects. This sentiment befits 
only a man who is a father of many children. In the same Separate 
Rock Edicts the king frankly expresses his inclination to chastise or 
admonish the Royal Princes and Mahamatras rather than punish or 
crush the rebels. Here again the sentiment expressed is precisely 
like that of a long experienced head of a college who finding the 
teachers to be in the wrong, feels the need of training them up in 
the higher method of moral discipline rather than chastising the body of 
students under them and openly speaks out his mind, half in jest and 
half in shame, knowing it fully well that they will not misunderstand 
his feeling. There can be little doubt that these Separate Rock Edicts 
were inscribed as substitutes at Dhauli and Jaugada, in the newly con- 
quered Province of Kalihga, for the Rock Edicts XI-XIII, particularly 
for the Rock Edict XIII. There is indeed an echo of some of the 
contents of the Rock Edict XII 1 . But where is the evidence to prove 
that the Separate Rock Edicts were engraved along with thfe Rock 
Edict Xlli of the other versions ? From their position ©n the DhauH 
and Jaugada rocks it is clear that they were inscribed after the set of 
Fourteen Rock Edicts had been inscribed. The traces of hidden refer- 
ences to them in the Rock Edict XIV are a mere imagination of 
Dr. Hultzsch and other scholars read into the text. “ My sons, grand- 
sons that shall be” — this is the manner in which the king’s descendants 
have been referred to ii> the Rock Edict XIII. From this reference it 
is not even certain that he had at the time any son, and what to speak 
of his participation in adminstrativc work. Dr. Hultzsch sees a 
point of contact between the ProvinciaPs Edict on one side and the 
Rock Edict IH on the other in the mention of the "quinquennial tours 
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for inspection* introduced in Asoka*s twelfth or thirteenth regnal year. 
But here also is a point of difference which is of chronological importance, 
namely, that the Provincials Edict refers to the ‘triennial tours* side by 
side with ‘quinquennial*. The ‘triennial tours* apparently introduced as 
an innovation were meant not so much to distinguish between the 
two systems, one applying to the central or home provinces supposed to 
be under the direct control of the king and the other to the outlying 
provinces governed by his viceroys and Mahamairas as between him- 
self and the Royal Princes acting as v'ceroys. I can emphasize this 
point of difference as a test of chronology because it is quite clear from 
Asoka*s -unequivocal statement that there was a period of his reign 
when only the system of 'quinquennial tours’ was applied uniformly 
in all his dominions {sarvata vijiti). The Pillar Edict VII clear- 
ly presupposes the one on the KauSambi Pillar in which by the king's 
own command the Mahamairas in all places are directed to see that 
the mango-grove or park or almshouse made on the strength of his 
second queen's donations was recorded as : 

[Danam] dutiyaye deviye ti Tivalamatu Kaluvakiye’* : 

[This is a gift] of the Second Queen, namely, of CSruvakI, the 
pother of Tivara (the Quick One).** 

This Queen's Edict, issued between Asoka's twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh or twenty-seventh and twenty- eighth regnal years, any- 
how not earlier than other Minor Pillar Edicts, such as those inscribed 
at Rummindel and Nigali Sagar in the twentieth or twenty-first year 
of his reign, goes to show that at the time of its incision the king had at 
least two queens, the second of whom was Caruvaki, and that by this 
particular queen he had a son whose pet name was Tivala (one of 
quick intelligence). From this edict it is not at all conclusive that 
Asoka’s son Tivala was then so grown up as to be able to act as a 
viceroy. The manner in which Asoka refers to his sons in the Pillar 
Edict VII unmistakably shows that up till his twenty-seventh or 
twenty-eighth regnal year his sons were not sufficiently grown up 
to be entrusted with viceroyalties. For here the king says 

Dalakanam pi ca me kate ainnanam ca devikumalanam 
ime danavisagesii viyapata hohamti ti ” (P. E., VII). 

“ These {Dharmamahamairas and similar high officers) 
are appointed by me (with this express object) that they 
shall fce employed in the distribution (or disposal) of the 
alms (or gifts) of (my) boys and princes born of this or that 
queen.”' 

In the parallel text in the Rock Edict V, where the king states 
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the various purposes for which he had appointed the Dkarmamaha- 
malras for the first time in history, in his thirteenth or fourteenth 
regnal year, no separate mention of the boys and princes {dalakas, 
kumdlas) has been made. There is already a suggestion that perhaps 
by amnana devikumalas in Pillar Edict VII Asoka meant the sons of 
his father by the queens other than his mother, that is, not his brothers 
but half-brothers, collectively referred to as bMia in the Rock Edict 
V, and as distinguished from his own sons [dalakas). But- it must 
be borne in mind that the Rock Edict V just refers to the ' closed 
female apartments ’ (families in Indian sense) of Asoka^s brothers, and 
docs not necessarily imply that his brothers were all or any one alive 
at that time. At all events, the contexts yield us no clue to the 
connexion of bhUia in the Rock Edict V with devikumala in the Pillar 
Edict VII. On the other hand, in the Pillar Edict VII, as also in 
the Queen’s Edict, by devi or devis Asoka definitely meant only his 
ovirn queen or queens. When an Indian king- mentions his boys 
[dalakas) contrasting them with amnana devikumalas in a context 
where by devis he meant his queens, it is very natural to think that 
by his * boys ’ he meant his sons by the ladies of his harem other 
than his queens, and by devikumalas the princes who were his sons 
by this or that queen. The other suggestion that can be offered is that 
by dalakas the king meant his little boys' and by amnana devikumalas 
his sons by his queens who were a little grown up. In this connexion 
one has the following information from literary traditions. First, the 
Pali legends of Asoka tell us that on his father’s death he seized the 
throne of Magadha after having killed all his ninety-nine half- 
brothers. As soon as he became king, he made his only brother by the 
same mother, called Prince Tisya (Tissakuraara), the vicegerent, but the 
latter joined the Buddhist Order in the fourth year after his coronation. 
In the same year his nephew and son-in-law Agnibrahma was ordained. 
His son Mahendra, by a Vaisya lady whom he married at UjjayinT 
while he was a Viceroy there, also followed the example of Ti§ya 
in Asoka’s sixth or seventh regnal year. The only posthumous son 
of the king’s elder half-brother became a Buddhist novice at a very 
early age. The Sanskrit Avadana legends would seem to be of much 
greater historical importance in this respect because (i) these also 
attest that Asoka’s own brother Vlta^oka (Pali name Tissa), who 

I Cf. Divy avadana, p. 370 : ‘"tasyah («of King Vindusara’s 
Queen Consort) putro jatah...kim kumarasya bhavatu nama ? sa katha- 
yati : asya darakasya.,.ASoka iti nama.” 
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a!orse among Viiidusara*s other «?ons remained alive after Asoka had 
become in the fullest sense the King of Magadha, joined the Buddhist 
Order ; (2) these agree with the Queen’s Edict in referring to Asoka's 
two queens, the first of whom was Tisyaraksita and the second Padma- 
vat!, the mother of Kunala, a pet name corresponding to Tivala of 
the inscription ; (3) these record that Prince Kunala, whose official 
name was Dharmavardhana, was born as soon as the 84,cxx> topes 
were erected, an event that took place, according to the Ceylonese 
Chronicles, in the seventh or eighth year of Asoka’s reign, better, 
seven years after the king’s conversion to Buddhism, which could not 
have take?i place, according to the evident^e of the edicts, till after 
the Kaliiiga war, finished in Asoka’s eighth or ninth regnal year ; (4) 
these go to show that at the time of incision of the Pillar edict VII in 
Asoka’s twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth regnal year Kun ala’s age was 
not more than 13 or 14 years (discussed passim) \ (5) these also show 
that up till the time of incision of the Pillar Edict VII, Kunala was not 
sent out to TaksasiUl but some years after that time, the viceroyalty at 
Taxila entrusted to some prince being for the first time referred to 
in the Separate Rock Edict I ; (6) lastly, these supply a text which 
is nothing but an echo of one in the Pillar Edict VII as will appear 
from the following quotation : — 

“ Tato rajasokah paficavarsike paryavasite sarvabhiksun 
tricivarena acchadya cattvari satashasrani sairighasya accha- 
danaiii dattva prthivlm antahpuram amatyaganam atmanam 
ca Kunalam ca ni^krtavan ” (Divyavadana, p. 405). 

If this line of argument leads to any conclusion of chronological 
value, it is not only that the Separate and Minor Rock Edicts were 
inscribed a few years later than the Pillar VII and Queen’s Edict, but 
that the Pillar VI I and Queen’s Edict themselves were inscribed a few 
years later than the Fourteen Rock. It also follows that the Minor Rock 
Edicts must have been inscribed somewhat later than the Separate Rock 
because the latter set of edicts shows that up till the date of its publica- 
tion the king’s own command {lajavacana) continued to be the seal of 
royal authority for the edicts when these reached the Mahamatras at 
Samapa, although these high officers evidently stood in the same rela- 
tion to the Royal Prince and Mahamatras at Tosali as that in which 
the Mahamatras at Isila did in relation to the viceregal authority at 
Suvarnagiri. 

Objections met 

In placing the Separate and Minor Rock Edicts later than Pillar 
VII one has to meet the objections that arise from the arguments of 
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such scholars as M. Senart, Dr. Thomas and Dr. V. A. Smith : (i> 

that the words ^ hahune janasi ayata * in the Filiar Edict Vi I can be 
traced only in the Separate Rock I, and as such the former presupposes 
the latter 5 (2) that the words ‘ dhammasavane kafe * in the Pillar Edict 
VII recur only in the Minor Rock I and as such the former presupposes 
the latter ; (3) that the Minor Rock Edicts, precisely like the Fourteen 
Rock, are found only in the outlying parts of Asoka^s empire and as 
such the former set of inscriptions was intended to supplement the 
latter during the same period of the Buddhist emperor’s reign. But 
comparing the Seventh Pillar and First Separate Rock Edicts one 
can see that the words ‘ bakune janasi ayata ’ in question occur in 
the Pillar Edict VII in connection with the Dharmamahamatras 
and similar special high officers, while in the Separate Rock Edict 
I these have been used in connection with the Royal Prince and 
Mahmiatras, that is to say, the Pillar Edict VII presupposes the 
Rock Edict V, and not the Separate Rock Edict I. Similarly compa- 
ring the Seventh Pillar and First Minor Rock Edicts one can show that 
the words ^dkammasavane katd in question occur in the former in con 
nection with dharrimavadhi dhammacaranavadht in R. E. IV, dhany 
mavadhi in R. E. V,) and in the latter in connection with athiwadhi, 
the particular atha (purpose) being identified with the king’s wish to 
make or ’ itself long enduring. Rather the plural use 

of *dkarrimasavana^ in the expression dhammasavanani savapitant\ 
qualified by vividkaniy goes to prove that proclamations or readings of 
dhamma of different kinds were caused to be heard on many an occa- 
sion, and therefore there is no reason to suppose that the Filiar Edict 
VII contains a specific reference to the Minor Rock, or that no dfutra- 
masavana was done after the date of incision of the Pillar Edict VII. 
Rather from the contents it is evident that to Asoka the expression 
dhamma lipi lekhapana conveys virtually the same meaning. 

Optimism in M, R, E. I— a test of chronology 

One must consider that the Rock Edicts VI and X, which dwell 
upon the same subject-matter palakamat bring out the king’s feeling of 
diffidence making the reader hear almost a cry of despair through it, 
while in the first Minor Rock Edict the king conveys an unqualified 
nutssage of hope by the example of the greatest possible success 
attained by him in his 6wn life in the past : 

“Dukaram tu idam afiasa agena parakramena (R. E. VI, 
Girnar), 
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" Dukaram tu kho idain chudakena va janena usatena va 
anatra agena parakamena savam paricajitpa” (R.E.,X, Girnar, 
cf P.. E., I : dusaippatipadaye ariata agaya usahena.) 

** Kamam tu kho khudakena pi pakamamlnena vipule 
svage sakye aradhetave” (M. R. E., I, Siddapur), 

Asoka is so much carried away by the joy which is the ripest 
fruit of his knowledge of success that h* -eems to completely forget 
that when he started his mission of the dhanima, the pakama was but 
a means to an end for him, The result is that at last for him the means 
becomes the end, and he blesses it with the fi P’-'ess of his heart {cilafhi- 
tike ca palakame hotu\ I do not see the rea=r why the Minor Rock 
Edicts should be taken to occupy the same place in the south as the 
set of Fourteen Rock does in the east, west and north-west, nor do I 
understand how they can do so. Bhagavanlal Indraji has already dis- 
covered a fragment of the Rock Edict VIII that clearly points to the 
existence of another copy of the whole set of Fourteen at Sopara in the 
Thana District. This opinion would perhaps have been sound if all 
the copies of the Minor Rock Edict I had been found in the south 
, Hyderabad and Mysore). But, as a matter of fact, one copy (Sahas- 
ram) is found engraved in Shahabad District, Behar, one (Bairat) in the 
Jaipur State, Rajputana, and one (Rupnath) in the Jabbalpiir District, 
Central Provinces. Would it not be more prudent, I ask, to anticipate 
the discovery of yet another copy of the set of Rock Edicts in the 
south ? 


Written ih the sense of drofted—how far correct ? 

Regarding the chronology Prof. Bhandarkar has produced only a 
mouse, where an elephant was the expectation. If I have understood 
htm aright, he is quite prepared to take Asoka at his word. Asoka, in 
his Pillar Edict VI, says that when he was consecrated twelve years, 
he caused the dkamtnalipi to be written (of course, for the first time) 
for the good and happiness of the world : 

duvadasa vasa-abhisitena me dhainmalipi likhapita 
lokasa hitasukhaye " (P.E. VI). 

Prof. Bhandarkar believes that Asoka actually did what he says, 
and that some of the Rock Edicts-, notably Nos. Ill and IV. are the 
real examples of the dkarnmalipi caused to be written then, that is, 
tL In the same way some of 

c‘ Of *0 

p aused to be written in the thirteenth year after Asoka’s 
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coronation. Prof. Bhandarkar would draw a distinction bet'^een 
^ likhapita ' or ‘ caused to be written ’ in the sense of drafted and the 
same in the sense of permanently incised on a h?rd material 
like a ‘rock' or a ‘ stone-pillar’ or a (paz^itcr, silathairibha , 

silaphalaka). For there are some clear instances where certain event?, 
which had occurred earlier, came to be recorded later, e g., (i) the 
conquest of Kaliiiga that was made in the eighth year after Asoka’s 
coronation was recorded, at least four or five years later, in the draft 
of the Rock Edict XIII ; (2) the pilgrimage to Saiabodhi that 
Asoka undertook in the tenth year after his coronation was recorded 
in the draft of the Rock Edict VIII made a few years later ; (3) the 
dhammalipi, that had been caused to be written in the twelfth year 
after Asoka’s coronation, came to be mentioned an the Pillar Edict 
VIi written in the twenty-sixth year. He maintains that there is 
no definite evidence as to the Rock Edicts (or, better, Rock Inscriptions 
as he would call them) being incised in the same year in which they 
were caused to be written in the sense of drafted. As to the Pillar 
Edicts, he finds no reason to doubt that the first six of them were 
caused to be written in the sense of incised in the twenty-sixth, and 
the seventh one was engraved in the twenty-seventh year after Asoka’s 
coronation. For, in the first place, the Pillar Edict VII, distinctly 
stated to have been written when Asoka was consecrated twenty- 
seven years, contains at its end the king's order to inscribe this 
inscription on the ^ stone-pillar^ {silatha^nbhant) or ^sione- tablets , 
{silaphalakani), wherever there were any, in order to ensure its per- 
manency ; and secondly, in this inscription Asoka distinctly says 
that he had ^pillars of the dhamma ' (dhaiixntathambhZim) made but 
does not refer to any *rocks* {pavatas). It was not till after the 
.seven Pillar Edicts had been incised and until the day of incision of 
the Minor Rock Edict I that the idea of inscribing the inscriptions on 
^rockd (^pavatas) struck the mind of the king, because in the latter 
inscription Asoka orders that it should be written in the sense of 
inscribed ot\ the rocks likewise on the * stone-pillar^ if it ^vas there. 
To be logical, if this order be suggestive of the fact that the -idea of 
inscription on the ^ rocks* was then new to Asoka, then his order in 
the Pillar Edict VII must also be suggestive of the fact that the idea 
of inscription on the ^stonepillard was new to him at the time when the 
Pillar VII was incised. As Prof. Bhandarkar denies the conclusion, 
he denies also the premiss. As I have sought to show, the materials 
for engraving find mention in the body of directions which vere not 
intended to be inscribed and yet have actually been inscribed in 

I. H, Q., MARCH, 1926 *5 
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such edictb as Sarnath Schism Pillar* Qaeen’s, Pillar VII and Minor 
Rock L As regards the IMtnor Rock and Schism Ptllar Edicts, in 
whicii the king’s order also refers to the text whereby these should be 
promulgated iTu vaya)anenZi^ heimva viViiinjaneHa vi vasapayatha), 

one must understand that his agents were dest red to prepare the drafts 
on the suggested lines. These directions, whether actually in.scribed or 
not. are unavailing as data for chronology becaute these are com ir on 
presuppositions of all the edict^. 

DhammathambJms in P. R. VI I ; thar distinction fro7n silritha^nbhas 

By dkanifnaiha'qibhas in his Pillar Edict VII Ascka docs not 
appear to have referred to them as materials for engraving his inscrip- 
tions but as monuments of Buddhist ait, the * pi I Jars cjt I'cligzon^ as 
dUtinguished from ^tlie pillars of royal victory* {vijayastnznbba)^ It is 
evident from the insciipt ions at Rummindel and Nigali Sagar that these 
isolated monolithic pillars with crowning animal figures, religious sym- 
bols and reliefs were set up uhen Asoka came on pilgrimage to Bud- 
dhist holy places. These very pillars, as appears from the accounts ot 
Asoka’s pilgrimage in the Divyavadana, were the cattyas with which the 
royal pilgrim marked the sacred spots as a matter of favour to the future 
visitors.*- In directing his officers to have the edict inscribed on the 
‘stone-pillars' that were there, Asoka, if his language has any meaning, 
did not intend specifying his dhainmathauibhas to be used as materials. 

'SiiUpkalaka* in Pillar Edict VII andfavata* in Mnior Rock 1 
denoU substantially the same material for inscription 

I am unable to detect any substantial difference between these two 
orders : (i) one, as in the Pillar Edict VII, directing that the edict 
should be inscribed on the ‘store-pillars' {silUthambha) or ‘stotit 
tablets [stiapheUaka), the pillars being mentioned first according as 
it was a record on a pillar ; (2) the other, as in the Minor Rock Edict 
i, directing that the royal message should be inscribed on the ‘rocks’ 
ipavaia) or ‘stone-pillars' (silafham.bhc)i the rocks being mentioned 


1 Cf. dhauunavijaya contrasted with vijaya ; dhainmatnahamata 
with mahamSta, etc. 

2 Divya^adana, pp. 389-97 : Atha ra3a...ayam me manoratho ye 
Bhaga\at.l Buddhena pradesa adhyusitas tan arceyain cihnani ca kuryani 

janatayaiu anugrahartharn. 
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first according as it was a record on a rock. By a ^stone-tabi@t ^ one 
is to understand a * botdder ’ or * detached bUtk * in a rocky mountain 
that might be used as a tablet for engraving an inscription. By a 
^pavata* one is not to understand the whole mountain or range of 
hills but a rocky part of it where ‘ stone- tablet-like * material wa$ avail- 
able. How can it be suggested, I wonder, that the idea of inscription on 
the 'rocks* did not strike the mind of Asoka till after the incUlon of 
the Pillar Edict VII, if Prof. Bhandarkar admits, as he has admitted/ 
that the first two Hill Cave Inscriptions at Barabar were inscribed 
when piyadasi \vas consecrated twelve years, the date of incision of the 
inscriptions being the same as that of dedication of the cave-dwellings ? 
The second inscription records that the second cave belonged to the 
Khalatika mountain or hill range (Khalatika-pavatasi). The name *'Hill 
Cave Inscriptions” has been devised by the epigraphists for the conveni- 
ence of reference ; it does not imply that the inscriptions in question were 
inscribed on the ‘caves’ {kubha)» The inscribed votive records arc Rock 
Inscrij>tions, and nothing else. If this is so, how can it be doubted 
that the Rock Edicts, Nos. I-IV, expressly recording on the ‘rocks* 
in their two versions at Dhauli and Jaugada (R,E. 1) that they were 
caused to be written when the king was consecrated twelve years, were 
not inscribed in the twelfth year after his coronation and certainly not 
later, and also not earlier because, according to the king’s own 
statement in the Pillar Edict VI, the dhammalipi was caused to 
be written for the first time in history when he was consecrated 
just twelve years ? None can detect in these four edicts any recorded 
event that happened later than the twelfth year of his reign. I take 
these four edicts together as I find that they are placed consecutively, 
one below the other, in the same internal arrangement or context. 
The opening words of the series contain the statement : — 

“ lyaip si pavatasi Dev»nampiye[na] jin[a] 

likha...” (R.E., I, Dhauli). 

“ lyam dhammalipi Khapimgalasi pavatasi Devanampi- 
yena Piyadasina lajina likhSpita*’ (R.E., I, Jaugada). 

In the Rock Edict III the king says that he inaugurated the quinque- 
nnial tours when he was consecrated twelve years. The concluding 
words in the Rock Edict IV, being connected with the reference of 
material in the Dhauli and Jaugada texts of No. I, yield the 
following clear statement : — 

[......si pavatasi] duvadasa-vasani abhisitasa Devanainpi- 

yasa Piyadasine lajinfyam likhite ’* (R.E., IV, Dhauli)# 

“ [Khapimgalasi pavatasi] (R.E., IV, Jaugada). 
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Fourieen Rock Edicts engraved not later than the fourteenth and 
not earlier than the twelfth year of As oka 

The reference of material in the Rock Edict I continues through 
the remaining numbers of the series of Fourteen, viz., Nos. V-XIV, as 
determined by the versions other than those at Dhauli, Jaugada and 
Bombay-Sopara. When exactly this series was closed is still a pro- 
blem, though it was certainly started in the twelfth year after Asoka’s 
coronation. The omission of Nos. XI-XIII at Dhauli and Jaugada, 
either on a prudential consideration of their unsuitability, particularly 
that of No. XIII, for the newly conquered province of Kalihga in 
which Dhauli and Jaugada were situated, or through the oversight of 
the scribes, and the allusion of some such fact in No. XIV, naturally 
leads one to understand that these ten edicts were sent out for engrav- 
ing in at least three instalments : (i) the first one of six edicts. Nos. 

V-X ; (2) the second one of three edicts, Nos. XI-XIII ; (3) the third 
one of just one edict, No. XIV. The recorded fact, in No. V, of 
appointment of the Dharmamahamatras^ made for the first time when 
the king was consecrated thirteen years, shows that the second instal- 
ment was i*ot inscribed earlier than the thirteenth year after his 
coronation. The historian finds here no other chronological data 
than the absence of a defniite mention of Asoka's sons, the dalakas 
and kumalaSt in No. V, a fact which goes so far as to create a presump- 
tion in favour of an early date of its incision. Coming to the second 
instalment one finds that when No. XIII was engraved, the 
five contemporary Greek kings were still alive or reigning, the 
Greek kings who are collectively referred to as ‘ Antiyoka and his 
neighbours^ in No, II which is shown to have been inscribed 
in the twelfth year. The latest year till which these five Greek kings 
may be supposed to have been all alive, that is to say, the latest year 
in which the Rock Edict XIII may be supposed to have been engrav- 
ed, IS, according to Beloch’s Greek History, B,c. 250. The fixing 
of the regnal year of Asoka to whiclvB.c. 250 corresponds depends 
chiefly on the date of demise of the Buddha. The Buddhists^of Ceylon, 
Burma and Slam place the Buddha’s demise in B.c. 544-43, The 
so-called Chinese 'Dotted Records* suggest B.c. 487-86 as a date for the 
same event. But by far the most acceptable suggestion is the one 
tihat comes from Dr, Geiger (translation of the Mahavamsa, Introd.) 
aiid from my friend Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri (Political History of India), 
«ame1y, that the real date is B.c. 484-83. The former has arrived at 
cexrti«fion after testing the Pali traditional succession of the kings 
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of Magadha and Ceylon and that of the contemporary Buddhist tkeras 
in the light of Prof. Wijesinha’s investigations showing that B.C. 484- 
S3 was known in Ceylon to be the year of the demise up to a certain 
late date, and the latter in the light of his hypothesis that the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon confused in later times the year of the Buddha’s 
demise with that of Bimbisara’s accession (544-43 — 60=484-83). If, then, 
B.C. 484-83 be the year of the demise, and if it be that Asoka’s corona- 
tion took place 218 years after it, it follows that B.c. 250 corresponds 
to the king’s eighteenth or seventeenth regnal year, and by no means 
later. The detection of another Buddhist confusion, viz., that, as 
regards the date of Asoka’s first conversion to Buddhism, between the 
two different years of Asoka’s coronation and conquest of Kalinga, 
enables me to suggest that the dates of engraving of the last two instal- 
ments of the Rock Edicts couid not be later than the time when the 
king was consecrated fourteen years. The Pali accounts, those 

in the Ceylonese Chronicles and Vinaya Commentary, place Asoka’s 
first conversion to or sincere admiration for Buddhism in the very first 
year of his reign from the date of his coronation, without taking any 
cognizance of the horrors felt on reflection on the scene of carnage at 
the time of the Kalinga wai waged when the king had been consecrated 
eight years. These horrors, as stated in the Rock Edict XIII, prepared 
the king^s heart for response to the call of the dkam^ma. The PSli 
accounts place his real conversion or deepest conviction in the fourth 
year, and the completion of erection of the monastic centres of pilgrim- 
age, art and learning {i.e., dhartnarajikcs or sMpas as in the Avadfina 
legends) in the seventh year after his coronation. Asoka's own state- 
ment in his Pillar Edict VI as to the first publication of his dhammalipi 
in the twelfth year after his coronation brings out the same fact, namely, 
that his real conversion leading him into action did not take place 
until the fourth year from the day of his first conversion. This fact is 
clearly attested in detail by his ’wo significant statements in the Minor 
Rock Edict I : (i) that when he was a mere Buddhist upasaka for 
more than two and half years, he did not exert himself much ; (2) 
that it was when he became intimately associated with the Buddhist 
Church for a year or a little longer (but less than two years) that 
he earnestly began work. By adding up these two periods one gets an 
interval of about four years. Moreover, the king's statement in his 
inscription on the Nigllva Pillar as to the enlargement of the sMpa of 
the Buddha Konzgamana when he was consecrated fourteen years 
tallies with the Pali account that the erection of mharns or dhurmatu- 
fikas was not completed until the third year from his real and the 
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seventh year from his first conversion. The Avadana legends, display, 
ing as they do a hazy notion of the horrors of an action creating a 
living hell for the good people, record that the completion of erection 
of the dharmatajikas synchronised with the birth of Kunala, the son 
of Asoka by his second queen Padmavatl. As I have shown, 
the young prince Kunala, and his mother Padmavati are likely the 
persons mentioned under different names in the Queen’s Edict as 
Ttvala and his mother Karuvakl the second queen. Anyhow, 
Kunala of the Avadana, who was sent afterwat-ds to Taxila as 
his father’s representative, was just thirteen or fourteen years old 
when the Pillar Edict VII was engraved. The same prince must then 
have been just in his mother’s wemb when the Rock Edict XIII 
was engraved with the king’s prospective statement : “ My sons 
(and) grandsons that shall be.” And he was not perhaps in his 
mother’s womb when the second instalment of the Rock Edicts 
was incised with the mention of an event dated in the thirteenth 
year from the king’s coronation. The Rock Edict XIV closed 
the first series of Rock Edicts and marked the consummation of the 
first period of arduous work on new lines which commenced in 
the twelfth year and ended in the fourteenth. It is referring to 
this first scries of Rock Edicts, and this alone, that the king says in 
No. XIV that though, when it was engraved, many dhammalipis'^^zA 
been written, many yet remained to be written, and regrets that it was 
not possible to have his dkammahpis inscribed everywhere as his 
dominions were wide by far. Is it not conclusive from such frank 
statements as these that the first series of dhammalipis on the * rocks/ 
intended to fix the outer lines of his dominions, is earlier than the 
Seven Pillar Edicts that stand in the interior ? Mr. Harit Krishna 
Deb’s contention needs no refutation. It is to be treated rather as 
an acrobatic feat than a sober scholarly argument. There is no reason 
why the humanitarian works once stated to have been carried out in 
the realms of the five Greek kings (R.E. II) and success of propaganda 
of the dhmr^ma once stated to have been attained (R.E. XIII) should 
be referred to once more in the Pillar Edict VII, the object of which 
Is to give only a resume of the various methods and measures adopted 
for i^ropagation of the dhantma. It needs no mention that without the 
Rock Edicts, particularly Nos. II-V, as presuppositions, the greater 
portion of the resume in the Pillar Edict VII remains unexplained. 

Qmn^simmai ^sUm as a tut of chronology 
Asoka inaugurated the quinquennial tours for official inspecrion 
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when he was consecrated twelve years (R.E. HI). The Avadana 
legends say that he himself followed this system in making public 
gifts and large money-grants to the Buddhist Samgha. The internal 
evidence of his edicts or inscriptions shows that they were issued or 
engraved at the interval of five years. From the engraving of the 
first instalment of dharainalipis (R.E. I-IV) and dedication of the first 
two inscribed caves at Barabar to the Ajivikas up to the engraving of 
the last instalment of dhanifftaltpis (R.E. XIV) and enlargement of 
the sfuLpa of Konagamana, one is to calculate three years (12th- 14th 
year after coronation, 230-232 or 231-233 B.E.). After five years from 
his fourteenth or fifteenth regnal year he dedicated a third inscribed 
cave-dwelling at Barabar and set up the inscribed pillars at Rummindel 
and Kigali Sagar when he was consecrated tw^enty years. It is to 
this period (i9th-2ist year after coronation, 237-39 or 238-40 B.E.) 
that the erection of the dhamntatharribfias as monuments of Buddhist 
religion and art must be assigned, the inscribed ones, such as the 
copies of the Schism Pillar Edict at Sarnath, Kausambl and Samel 
recording matters relating to Buddhism. According to Buddhist 
traditions in Pali, the Schism Pillar Edict should exactly belong 
to this period {i. shortly after 236 or 237 B.E.). It is not unlikely 
that the Queen’s Edict, presupposed by the Pillar Edict VII and 
referring obviously to Tivala or Kutjala as Asoka’s little son by 
his second queen, also belongs to this period. The next period of engrav- 
ing commenced in the twenty-sixth and ended in the twenty-seventh 
year after coronation (244-45 or 245-46 B.E.) during which the seven 
edicts were permanently incised on some of the dAaitimafJianid/ias, 
the Pillar Edict VII being inscribed one year later than the first six 
of the series, when Tivala-Kunala was about thirteen or fourteen 
years old. If Asoka still adhered to his quinquennial arrangement, 
as he says he did (S.R.E.,I), the fourth period of engraving commenced 
in the thirty-second or thirty-third year after coronation (25 1-52 B.E.) 
during which the Royal Prince .Tivala-Kuinala (officially known as 
Dhaxmavardhana) sent to Taxila as his father’s representative for stop- 
ping the frontier troubles was aged eighteen or nineteen years. The two 
Separate Rock Edicts, hinting at the frontier troubles and inferring 
to the viceroyalties of three Royal Princes at Tosali, Ujeni and Takha- 
siSi, must be relegated to this period, that is, to the thirty-second 
or the thirty-third year*^. If Asoka reigned for thirty-six or 


1 The assigned date of S. R. E* I can be ascertained from the 
legends of Asoka in Buddhist literc^ure. It appears flfofift the legends 
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thirty-seven years after his coronation and continued his quinquennial 
arrangement, the last period of engraving must have commenced in 
the thirty-seventh or thirty-eighth year (255 or 256 B.E.). The Minor 
Rock Edicts, referring to the viceroyalty of a fourth Royal Prince 
at Suvarnaeiri and hinting at an independent charge being given 
must be taken to belong to this period. The enigmatic expression 
^ vyufhenl 2^6' in the Minor Rock Edict I shows that this edict be- 
longed to this period, and this alone. 

Riddle of “ vyufkena 2£6 solved : Meaning of vivasa'^ ^'vivutkd" 

In issuing the Minor Rock Edict I Asoka sent the following three 
orders as to how it should be disposed of by his agents : 

f I) lya ca at he pavatisu lekhapeta valata hadha ca athi s[i]la- 

thubhe silath.*mbhasi l[a]khapetavaya — ta ” (Rupnath). 

(2) ** Etina ca vayajanena yavataka tupaka ahale savara viva- 
setavayu ti (Rupnath). 

(3) Vy[u]thena savane kate 256 sata vivasa ta 

Put in plain terms, the 6rst order Is : — 

(1) Get this message inscribed on rocks or stone-pillars,’* 

In plain words, the second order is : — 

(2) “ Set it up by this text everywhere within your jurisdiction.” 

The interpretation of the third order depends on the significance 

of these four : (a) vyuthenU with 1b variants vyuthena (Brahmagiri), 
\v\yuthena (Jatinga), mvuthena (Sahasram) | (ii) 256 with vyuthe- 
nuy variant ^fore and nothing after it (Brahmagiri, Siddapur, Jatinga), 
with vtvulha t[t\ before and nothing after it (Sahasram) 5 (iii) sata 
without any variant ; (iv) with its variant vivutka ti (Sahasram). 

These are the various suggestions offered by the previous .scholars 
from time to time: — {i) vyutkena^VSli vivuthena, vyuUhena, Sk. 


of Asoka in the Divyavadana that almost in the same year Tisyarak- 

9ita, a passionate woman who was placed in the position of the queen 
consort caused the Bo Tree at Bodh Gaya to be destr<3|^d and temp- 
ted her step-son Kunala into sin, and about the same time kunala was 
^nt to Taxiia as a viceroy. According to the MahSvamsa (chap, xx), 
Asoka‘s first queen consort Asandlnmitra died thirty years after his 
a^esswn, twenty-six years after his coronation; Tisyaraksita 
mh Tissarakkha) was placed in the position of the queen corisort 
w years Ia^ {tn Asoka^s thirtieth regnal year), and she caused 
gre. . Tree to be destroyed three years after that (in Asoka’s 
thirty-second or thirty-third r^nal year). 
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vyuiiztena^ vyusUna, from W-f- /vas, ‘to dweir (Pischel) ; ‘by 
the departed ’ (Bvihler) ; *by the illumined^ (Oldenberg) ; ‘ by 
the messenger, missionary’ (Senart) ; * by the wanderer ’ 
(Fleet) ; ‘by Asoka on tour’ (Thomas, Huitzsch) ; ‘by vyu^^SiS, 
a class of officers proclaiming a proclamation ’ (Bhandarkar) ; 

* by the missioners* (Smith). 

{ti) 2^6 denotes ‘ the number of years that have elapsed 
from the departure of the Teacher, the Buddha’ (Biihler); 
‘ a date after the Nirvana of the Buddha’ (Fleet till igio) ; 

* 256 nights spent abroad by Asoka on tour * (Thomas and 
Levi, explaining in the light of the Sahasram *duve sapamna- 
lati saioLy iVxti taken = /' 5 /rf) ; ‘ 256 nights spent in worship* 
(Fleet 1911), ' 256 nights spent in prayer * (Huitzsch) ; ‘256 
individuals or missioners’ (Bhandarkar, Smith) , ^ the number 
of messengers or missionaries ’ (Senart) ; ‘ two hundred indi- 
viduals increased by fifty-six, lati being a mistake for saitf 
(Bhandarkar, Biihler, interpreting Sahasram text). 

(Jit) sata (? ) = Pali ‘Teacher,’ ‘the Buddha’ (Biih- 

ler) 'y^sativah, ‘beings’ (Senart, Pischel) ;‘men* (Bhandarkar) ; 
‘souls, officials’ (Pischel's posthumous note ) \^smrtah, ‘enun- 
ciated, mentioned* (L 4 vi) ‘the tranquil* (Fleet) ; = 

satra, ‘halting place, stage* (Thomas). 

{m) = ‘illumination’ (Venis) ^ ‘wander* (Fleet) ; 

‘spent on tour* (Thomas, Huitzsch ) 5 ‘set out on tour’ (Bhan- 
darkar) ; the variant = ‘have gone forth* (Bhandarkar); 

‘ have gone forth on mission’ (senart) 5 ‘have passed’ (Biihler) ; 
‘have appeared in the world illumined’ (Oldenbeig) ; ‘have 
departed’ (L6vi) ; ‘dispatch edict’ (Fleet). 

In view of the apparently wide discrepancy between the texts 
one must be cautious in establishing an interpretation on the basis 
of a single word occurring in any particular text. It goes without 
saying that though differently worded, the texts are intended to 
convey the same idea. 1 find that in three of these texts, viz,, 
Brahmagiri, Siddapur and Jatinga-RameSvara, the reading is practically 
the same. These three texts are simply worded *vfuthma 256^ The 
Sahasram text inserts an explanatory clause ^duve sapmr^ iUirsam 
vivutha between *vivuthena' and *2S6\ In the Rupnidi text 
*tyutAefta 2^6* is followed by *sadct evidently a similar 

explanatory clause. The occurrence of *satd can explained as a 
curious instance where the scribe intended tp exprei. le number also 
in words but had not done it carefully, is likely the same word 

I, H, Q., MARCH, 1926 
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in another form as 'vyutha, %'yntha' or ^vivutha\ I canrot 

agree with Prof. Bhandarkar and Dr. V. A. Smith in suggesting that 
*vyufha' supplies a gap in the Pillar Edict VII. This edict has nowhere a 
context with which *vyutha' can fit in. There can be little doubt that 
*vyutkefta^ stands in the same relation to the third order as that in 
which ^vayajanenS does to the second, or that vyutha is but a Prakrit 
form of Sk. 

The Sanskrit Lexicons explain 'vyusta' as being a synonym for 
*dawn’ { prabhata). The word in the sense of ‘dawn* is used in the 
SiSupalavadha (XIL 4). Dr. Shama Sastri in his instructive paper 
(Report of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, pp. 35 — 43.) 
on Vyusti draws his readers’ attention to several texts in the Vedas, 
Brahmanas and Srauta-Sutras where ^vyusta\ ^vyusti' and *vyum* are 
used as synonyms, and used not merely in the sense of earlier morning 
but decisively in the sense of a periodical early morning sug^stive of 
a new year’s day*. In the Varaha Srauta* Sutra, as will appear from 
the following verse quoted from its Akulapada, khanda III, zyu^ia 
is represented as the w'ell-dawned period or fourth yanta of niglit- 
time, ^upavyu^a* as the well-dawning period or third yaina^ as the 
dead dark period or second yaHta, and pradoBa as the fairly clear 
period or first yama : 

“Prathamo yamalj pradosas syat, dvitiyo nisir ucyate, 
Trtiy6pavyuso Jheyah, caturtho vyusfea ucyate.” 

As Dr. Sastri has ably shown by citation of passages from the 
Rg-Veda, particularly one from I. 113. 3, where the pathway of the 
night ahd-dawn {nakfo^sa) in the year {puvieka explained in a Brfihma- 
na passage as sarjyvafsara) is said to be the same and yet alternately 
pursued by them, that in interpreting these passages one is not to 
think of ordinary ^nights’ and *dawns’ but of ;the longer nights of" the 
dak^vAyana by the former, as well as of’ the longer days of the 
fiti&rdyana by the latter, the ‘dawn* as a symbol of the longer days 
breaking on the summer solstice. I cannot but agree with Dr. 
Sastri when he su^ests on the evidence of the Jaina Suryya Prajfiapti 
and Kautiilya Arthadastra that in ancient India the official year 
commehced on or was counted from the summer solstice, which was 
therefdre treats as the new year’s day, eagerly awaited by all and 
solemnised with special rites. Ihese brilliant suggestions from Dr. 
Sastri enable me at once to translate and interpret the explanatory 
clauses in Asoka’s SahasrSm and Rupnath texts as follows ; — 

‘'duve sapamna lati-sata vivutha ti” (Sahasram). 

’‘two hundred and fifty-six nights dawned earlier”, e., “two 
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hundred and fifty-six years reckoned from the summer sols- 
tice when the night is shorter than the day " Asokan vivuM 
being equated with Vedic \vt\ukfh^a. 

‘*[duve sapanina] sata vivasa (Rupnath). 

“two hundred and fifty-six longer dawns " which is to say, 
“two hundred and fifty-six years reckoned from the summer 
solstice when the day is longer than the night, Asokan 
viiKisa being equated with Vedic vyus^” 

As to *vyusta\ Dr. Sastri observes rectifying his previous interpre- 
tation in his translation : ‘*In the Artha^astra of Kautilya (II. 6) it is 
used as the name of a particular division as the royal year, the 
month, the half month, and the day. Again in 11 . 7 Kautilya uses the 
word in connection with the examination of revenue accounts. He 
says that the receipts, expenditure and the net revenue shall be 

verified under certain heads in *vyu^ta* new yearns day will 

suit the context admirably well ; for the accounts are ordered to be 
submitted at the close of the month of (II. 7) for examination 

on the vyusf/2 or new year’s day. The enumeration of seasons with 
Sravana in the rains is a proof that Sravana was the first month of the 
year at the time of Kautilya." 

I welcome Dr. Sastri’s opinion but at the same time feel that the 
two passages in the ArthaSastra illustrating the use of must be 

represented somewhat difFereittly. I find that in the first passage 
(II. 6) one has the clear definition of the two terpas and 

The former is defined as ‘the regnal year, month, fortnight and day,* 
which is the same as to say, “the date stated in term of the regnal and 
official years, the regnal year being counted from the day of coronation 
of the reigning king, and the official year commencing on the summer 
solstice.* The latter is defined as ‘the seasonal divisions of the official 
year beginning in the rains.* 

Rajavarsam masah pak§Q divasaSca vyustam.’* 

" Varsa-hemanta-grlsmanapi trtlyasaptama 4 iv%sonah paksaS 
sesah purnah prthag adhimasaka iti kalah.*’ ArthaSastra, p. 

In the second passage ( 11 . 7) Kautilya teaches how the revenue 
accounts should be verified in respect of receipt, expenditure and net 
revenue entered under such headings as * vyusf^^* ‘ ‘ , and 

the rest. 

In Pandit Ganapati SastrPs edition of the Arthaiastra and its 
Commentary (p. 138) one reads Rajavarsam a rajarSjyabh^ekld- 
arabdhah .*5aiuvatsarah, masali> pak§ah, divasaica vyustain, rajavarfSdt- J 
catustayain vyustasanijfiain ityarthah. Etacca amuka-rSjavai:^ amuka* 
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fxiasc^ arQukapsiks6, amuka-divase, amuka-purusenanitam ctavad 
dhanam, adysmukapurusayaitavad dattam iti ritya nibandhapustakadisu 
lekhyam iti boddhavyam.” 

The quoted extract makes it clear that ^vyusta* is used in the sense of 
the date of entry stated in term of the regnal year and in that of the 
month, fortnight and day as in the official year. The regnal year signi- 
fies the succession of official years in which each current year in 
relation to those that are past is specified by an ordinal affixed to it, 
and the ordinal is to be determined by the number of years counted 
from the day of coronation of the reigning king. The months, half- 
months and days really belong to the seasonal divisions of time within 
an official year from the summer solstice.^ There is nothing to prevent 
specifying the official years in succession in term of a current era 
lengthened by adding to it the regnal years. Considered in this light, 
Asoka^s third order in Rupnath may be interpreted thus: — “ In making 
the inscribed matter public, please see that it is attended with the date 
256 (in term of the current Buddha-era).’^ 


Table of dates of the edicts 

Thus the discussion of chronology may be closed by stating its 
results in the subjoined table ; — 


Edict 

Barabar Hill cave I — II 
Rock I— IV 

Rock V— X 

Rock XI— xm 

Rock XIV 

Barabar Hill cave III 
RummindeX and Nigali 1 
SSgar 

Schism Pillar at Sarnath" 
Kausambx, SSmcl 


Queen’s (?) 

Pillar I— VI 

Pillar VII 

Separate Rock I — II 

Minor Rock I— III 


Second Bairat (Bhabru)/ 


Years after coro- 


nation, years 

after parinirvana. 

3, c. 

12, 230-231 

254-353 

» » 

w » 

231232 

253-252 

14. 232*233 

252-251 

» 

» » 

19, 237-238 

247-246 

20, 238-239 

246-245 

21, 239*240 

245-244 

>P » 

» >» 

26, 244-245 

240-229 

27, 245-246 

239-238 

32, 250-251 

234-233 

37, 255-256 

229-22S 


t With referenced an Asokan pillar in the town of Ne-le in the 
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The proposed excursions will remain incomplete without an 
excursus on the meanir‘g of some of the disputed Asokan words and 
expressions. My object in the excursus is to indicate how still some 
new light can be thrown on the significance of such words and 
express. Dns as 'nijhapayisamti* (P. E. lY), ^nijhati" (R. E. VIj, "vaco^ 
(R.E. VI), *vacabh%mika^ (R.E. 'KX\\^*anusamvijLnn* (R.E. Ill, S.R.E. I). 

I NIjHAPAYISAmTI (P. E. IV). — Dr. Lliders has rightly evplained 
it as meaning *‘will make (the authorities! reconsider” on the authority 
of the Jafaka-verse J34 (IV. p. 495) : 

“Aparadhaka dusaka hethaka ca 
labhanti te rajino nijjhapetuni, 
na maccuno nijjhapanain karonti.” 

But it must be noted that in the gloss the word has been explained 
somewhat differently in the two connexions : (r) in the case of Yama, 

the king of death as ^^balikaininavas&na khaniapenti pasJdenir\ “cause 
to pardon, please to relent by virtue of sacrificial offerings” j (2) in the 
case of earthly king as sakkhtki aftano niraparadhabhavamy pakasetv^ 
pasade^va**, “causes to reconsider his case by proving his own innocence 
by depositions of witnesses called in his favour, persuades to release (by 
payment of ransom etc.).” In both connexions the word carries the idea 
of persuasion. Cf. Jataka (VI. p. 516, verses 1924, 1926) : ^^nifjhaptium 
maharajawP ^ explained in the gloss as ^^mddosabkavam jandpetum*\ 
^^niddasabkavam nijjhapane* . 

Nijhati (r. E. VI). — It occurs as a part of the idiom : tty a athaya 
vivado nifkatl va samto parisayam^' “in that matter a division or 
adjournment takes place in the council ” (V. A. Smith) ; “there is any 


suburb of Pataliputra Fa-Hien says (Eegge, d. 80) that it bore an 
inscription recording in which year, month and day the town was built. 
But so far as the written records of Asoka hitherto discovered go, he has 
nowhere mentioned the dates in term of the year, month and day. It is 
in the Klusa^a records that the dates have been stated for the first time 
in the term of regnal year, and in that of the month and the day of an 
official year, cf, *^Devaputrasya Kanta^asya saniy he / di The spe- 
cification of the date in term of the regnal year and the month, half 
month and day of an official year, as enjoined in the Kau^illya Artha- 
i^.stra, is a convention which is met with for the first time in the earli- 
est 3 ansk'it inscription of RudradSman (A.D. 150) : RudraiMmn 9 vur^ 
dmsap^^ttitame (72) Margc^raabahulapratip<$daya,m** The convention 
once established was adhered to in the later Sanskrit inscripticms. 
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division or rejection in the councir (Bhandarkar). “medita- 

tion, reconsideration, adjournment or appeal'^ (Woolner) ; '‘adjourn- 
inene".(Luders, Thomas) ; ^‘amendment” (Hultzsch) ; “casting away, 
rejection’* (Jayaswal, taking ni/hait = ni^sap^z), I suggest “mutual 
understanding, coming to an agreement’*, and hold that I the right pas- 
sage to be cited is the one from the Ahguttara-Nikaya, Part I, Parisa- 
vagga, p. 66 : “Yassam parisayam bhikkhu adhikaranam adiyanti 
dhammikaiu va adhammikam va te tarn adhikaranam adiyitva na c*eva 
dii'TiciffiitflHcz'iV/ soUfiSpSin/z net cct SQ’fufhcittzT^ upagacchanti na ca nijjha- 
penti, na ca mjjhattim upagacchanti, etc”. Here nijfhatti is used almost 
as a synonym for saMuitti ; cf. the Jataka VI. p. 528, verse 2007 ; 
'^nijjhatta Sivayo sabh^\ "all the Sivi people have come to understand 
or to an understanding,” ^'■nijihatta ti sanHaUa*^ in the gloss. In the 
Manoratha-Purani (Ahguttara- Commentary) the terms saflUaUi and 
nijfhatti are explained thus : ^^saMiZpentl ti fanapenti'\ ^^nijjkapentUi 
p€kkhapenti^\ according to which saivUatti is “making the matter 
known”, and nijfhatti “making the matter understood or considered.” 

3, Nijhati (p.e. VII). — It is one of the twofold means whereby 
Asoka sought to make his mission of the dkaw^ma effective, the other 
being dhammaniyama* Nifhati is said to be the more essential or valued 
of the two means. It means “deep meditation” (Biihler and Senart, cf. 
Sk. nididhydsana) ; “deep thought, self-control” (Laddu, Sk. nidhyapti, 
quoting ^nijjhattibala* ‘power of control* from the Patisambhidamagga) ; 
"reflexion” (Thomas) ; ‘'conversion* (Hultzsch) j "wholesale prohibition” 
(Bhandarkar) ; "casting away, rejection” (Jayaswal) ; "deliberation” 
(Liiders). ^ Nijfhatti-haW does not mean the 'power of control*, 
cf. Aiiguttara, iv, p. 223 ; " ufjhaitibala bala, nijfhattibala pandita*\ 
*UifhattV, as explained in the Commentary, implies ‘an obstinate 
adherence to one’s own statement, side or opinion {yarn, asuko idafica 
idaifhca aha mam so aha na a^fianti evarn, ufjhanam) ; ‘ nijjhatti * implies 
‘ a sober consideration of facts * {atthanattha-nifjkapanarin>), ‘ making one 
understand by placing facts and reasons * (aftha^ft karanafi ca dassetva 
This last sense stands nearest to Asokan meaning. But 
I feel that In Asokan context one has to devise an interpretation con- 
trasting ^nijkat£ with ^dhammaniyama* , the latter carrying with it the 
idea of ‘ regulation * or ‘ compulsion ‘ Persuasion * or ‘ appeal * suits 
well, Asoka s appeal being not so much to ‘reason^ as to ‘human heart ’ 
or ‘ good sense,* The triple means of persuasion adopted by him 
consists of personal examples, religious and artistic demonstrations, 
and statement of essential principles of conduct. 

4* Vaca, Vkaca (r, e, yi). — It means “ the latrine/’ ‘‘ the closet ” 
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(Bdhler, vraca^varcag ha) \ the mews’’ (V. A. Smith following 
Jayaswal who rightly equates ' vraca^ with Sk. ^ vraja^ cf. ' vraccya^ 
in the sense of ‘ gachey a ’ ll,E. VI) ; “ the stables” ('Bhandarkar] ; *"the 
cow-pen ” (Hultzsch) ; the road (Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya). I 
suggest the recreations primarily by way of musical entertainments.” 

Vaca ’ or vraca ^ is mentioned as one of the six occasions whe: 
the king was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and 
enjoyments and inaccessible to the public, strictly observing privacy, 
The^e occasions are: {i) bhunjaman&si \ {2] orodhan- 

amhi (while in the midst of the ladies of the harem) ; (3^ gahhagZirafnhi 
(while in the bed-chamber and in the company of the queen) ; (4) 
vacamhi ; (5) vhntamhr (while driving in a procession) ; (6) uyamsu 
(while sporting in the pleasaunce). These are the 'blessings of city-life’ 
{nagara-sampatti) and 'enjoyable things* {upnbhogarasa) whereby, in 
the Jataka, V, pp. 505-7, a king, forgetful of his former state of glory, 
is appealed to. Combining Nos. (5) and (6) into one category, the Jataka 
enumerates them as : — (i) bhojana {^ooA)^bhu%jamana ; (2} kiUsa 
(paswris) orodha ; (3) say ana gabkagafa ^ (4) naccag'lta-vadita 

(song, dance, music) ^ vaca-vraca (?) ; (5-6} uyana-nagara (park and 
c\Ky) ^ vinita-uyana. Comparing the two lists and noting the points of 
agreement I cannot but think that *vaca^ is connected with musical 
entertainments and similar pastimes. 

5. Vacabhumika (r. e. XII). — This denotes a body ot ofhcials 
mentioned after * lihyhaka- makamafa* , * the Makantairas as censors 
of women^ (R. E. Xll). They represent the " overseers of cowpens ** 
(Buhler) ; " Inspectors of cowpens’* (V. A. Smith) 5 "Officials connected 
with the cattle-herds” (Bhandarkar). I differ. There is no doubt that 
‘ Vacabhumika’ = Sk. ' Vrajabhumikal^*, ^ those in charge of vra/abkU- 
mi* The term ' vrajabhumi* is explained in the iSabdakalpadruma as 
meaning ' kelikadamba ’ '^sportful amusements in a collective se^se^ or, 
symbolically, ' the Kadamba tree where Krsna amuse.s himself with the 
Gopis or Vraja-Kaminls, who are experts in singing, dancing, music 
and other pleasing arts’. The word * yaira* denoting in Bengali a kind 
of musical performance, is the same word in meaning as vrafa 
V* gamane (to go). In some edition of Subal Chandra Mitra's Bengali 
Dictionary, ' Varca* is said to denote a kind of ^ abhinay^ (dramatic 
performance). Asoka’s Itkajkaka * (S iry^dkyak^a) corresponds no 
doubt to Kau^ilya's * Ganikadkyak^d' , ^Superintendent of courtezans’, 
ithi or ith% he\n%=imitakittkl or ndtaka$tr% i.e*, the courtezans as dra- 
matic actresses, as female dancers, singers and musicians. The func- 
tions of the Superintendent of Courtezans in the ArthaSastra Include 
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also the supervision of the courte2an', following the pleasing arts as a 
profession. Vtaja^vihlira {svaira-vihara\ The 'dance, song and 

music’ corresponding to ^vaca' are but typical examples of ^visnka-dass- 
ana* which as explained in the Pfili Brahmajala-Sutta comprises all 
the various pleasing arts {keh’s). I therefore suggest that Asoka 
divided the functions of Superintendents of Courtezans and placed 
some of them in charge of these Superir tendents and some in that 
of the newly appointed Vacabhumikas, the Superintendents of Recrea- 
tions and Amusements. 

6. AnUSAuYaNA (r. e. Illy s. R. E. I.). — It means 'a tour for official 
inspection ^Biililer) ; "circuit’’ (V.A. Smith. Bhandarkar) ; “complete 
tour" (Hultzsch) ; ‘‘official transfers" (V. A. Smith in agreement with 
Jayaswal). The credit of making a right hit on a Pali passage 
in the Ahguttara, I, pp. 59-60 illustrating the use of anusamyana is 
due to my friend and pupil Mr. Charan Das Chatterjee, Lecturer, 
Lucknow University, who drew my attention to it. The passage is : — 
“Yasmiin samaye cora balavanto honti rajano tasmiiu* sam- 
aye dubbala honti: tasmim samaye ranfxo na phasu hoti*** 
paccantime janapade anusaiiftatuni" “At the time when 
the thieves are powerful, the kings then become weak : at 
that time it is not easy for the king to go into the frontier 
districts for anusamyana,** 

One can see that the passage itself has used anusamyana in the sense 
of going for inspection of outdoor works, duties in the outer regions. But 
this is not enough. The technical meaning of the word, corresponding to 
the Asokan, is fully brought out in the Commentary where one reads : — 

^'Paccantime janapade anusafinatun ti — gamavasa-karanatthaya, 
setu-atthaya, pokkharani-khanapanatthaya, saladinani karanatthaya 
paccantime janapade anusasituin pi na sukhain hoti." 

From this it is clear that ^anusamyana* signifies “going on tour 
into the interior 0} the districts for erecting (monastic) residences in the 
villages, constructing the bridges, excavating the tanks, putting up 
the halls and doing similar works, and also for the purpose of governing 
(or instructing).” Asoka introduced a quinquennial arrangement in 
the case of the officials under the direct control and a triennial 
arrangement in the cas 5 of the officials under the Royal Princes 
for carrying out these works of public utility. A passage in the Artha- 
listra^ in, 10, shows what was in the background of Asoka’s system: 

' Ta|&ka-setii-bandhanani navapravartane pancavarsika pariharah. 
Bhagnots^s^anaiu caturvaraikali. Samuparudhanaiu traivarsikah." 

B. M. BarUA 



Principles of Hindu Taxation 

II 

Canons of Taxation 

In about the period which roughly covers Kautilya, Manu and the 
Mahabharata, a number of general rules or canons was accepted in 
substance and formed the basis of taxation. They repie.^ent the same 
principles as the famous canons of Adam Smith in his Wecltk of 
Nations'^ which are followed today by all economists with verbal 
differences here and there, the subject-matter closely corresponding 
in both the sets of canons. Considering the widely different economic 
circumstances under which they were produced, it is remarkable that 
the Eastern and Western canons agree so much as to matter and 
method. To all intents and purposes, they were only rules for the 
guidance of the state ensuring justice between the payer and the payee. 
When taken collectively, the Eastern maxims of taxation yield that 
sound economic exposition which is neither far, nor different from what 
holds good in the modern world. They furnish similar results when 
they are analysed and point to the same objective in their operation. 
Mr. Jayaswal has only put some of them together without any refer- 
ence to the underlying economic principles. The guiding ideal is that 
—•"it is not the heavily taxed realm which executes great deeds, but 
the moderately taxed one, whose ruler, not sacrificing the power of 
defence, manages administration economically”-. 

Isi Canon,--^A subject is bound to pay revenue to his king, inas- 
much as the king ensures the safe protection of all these things (of the 
cultivators and traders}^’^ This is Gautama’s dictum which is suppor^ 
by Manu in his saying that "tax should be levied {by the king) having 
protected the people with weapons’^*. The Mahabharata follows it tip 
and allows taxation on the condition of protection* and enjoins heavy 


1 Bk. V, chap. II. 

2 Mbh., xii, 41, 22, quoted in Mr. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, p. I66. 

3 Gautama Samhita (Dutt’s Translation), X, p« 678. 

4 Mann Samhita, IX, Up, p. 648. 

5 Apadt^narma Parva, I 39 »P* 1031. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1926 W 
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(forced) taxation on the rich^ who are expected to yield more for the 
protecting work of the state-. “Prosperous people should be gradually 
taxed in increased proportion"®, i.e. in pi'oportion to their income. This 
is but the first canon of Adam Smith which runs as follows , — “Every 
subject ought to contribute to the revenue a sura proportionate to the 
income which he enjoys under the protection of the state”^. 

llnd Canon . — The Maliabharata and the Manusainhita lay down posi- 
tive injunctions that tax must be levied according to Sastra. The laws of 
Manu lay down, “the king should take tax every year in accordance with 

Sastra’*® while the Epic declares^ “taxing according to reason is 

a means to preservation^’®. Thus “the king ought to receive taxes from 
the people following &str a” The word ‘Sastra^ (law) and ‘reason* 
imply the well-known fixed rate and other incidents and exclude un- 
certainty and arbitrariness. It is in line with Adam Smith’s second 
canon which says that “taxes ought to be certain, not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the quantity to be paid ought to be clear and 
plain to the contributor and every other person”®. 

lllfd Canon . — ^'Tn proper time, place, form, and strength (quantity) 
taxes should beextracted by the righteous king"®. The highly condensed 
form of this maxim compares well with the following 3rd canon of 
Adam Smith: “Every tax ought to be levied in the time and in the 
manner in which it is most convenient for the contributor to pay”^®. 
Further it is pointed out by the Mahabharata that taking tax in a 
lumpsum at a time is equal to oppressing people^ 

IVih Canon , — ^'‘Tax should be levied after consideration of the in- 
come and expenditure of the people*’^®. “No thing must be done to cause 
exhaustion by taxation”^®. In other words this is equal to what Manu 
says by way of caution— “one*s own root should not be destroyed by 
giving up taxes and duties nor that of others (subjects) by excessive 


1 Ibid., 129, p. 1023. 

2 RfijadharmanuSasana Parva, 88, p. 998. 3 Ibid. 

4 Fawcett’s Pol. Econ., p. 197. 5 Manu Saiiihita, Vll, 80, p. 365. 

6 RajadharmanuS 5 sana Parva, 58, p. 978. 
i Ibid., 71, p. 987. 8 Fawcett’s Pol. Econ., p. 197. 

9 Santi Parva, 88, 2, p. 2u, quoted in Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu 
Polity*, p. 166 10 Fawcett’s Pol. Econ., p. 198. 

1 1 RSjadharmanusasana Parva, 88, p. 998. 

13 IWd., 120, p. toi7. 13 Ibid., 87, p. 997. 
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taxation’'^ In the illustration of this principle, the fourth 
canon of Adam Smith is covered sufficiently, viz., that ‘'every tax 
should be so contributed as both to take out and keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury of ♦^he state"-. In Mill’s opinion 
“it means apportioning the contribution of each person towards the 
expenses of government so that he shall feel neither more nor less 
inconvenienced from his share of the payment"^. The ancient Hindu 
economists also saw to the prosperity of the people and the fact that 
on it rested the sound policy of taxation. *‘Just as the calf can bear 
burdens strengthened by milk. ..so the people when they are pros- 
perous*^ (unexploited)^. “Milk the cow but do not bore the udders*** 
says the Epic. 

Two more minor canons follow from the above. These aje men- 
tioned here, although Adam Smith has nothing like them. They are 
minor in the sense that they may be worked out from the principles 
already noticed. 

Vth Canon , — <<The king should imperceptibly realise tax from the 
people without harming them (in the least)"®. In his *Hindu Polity*, Mr, 
Jayaswal has explained it to signify that “taxation should be such that 
it may not be felt by the subject**’'. The Epic has used in this connec- 
tion the metaphors of the works by the bee, the gnat, the leech, 
and milking, and all izt the purpose of showirg that the process 
must not be felt to be troublesome*. The point to be obseved is that 
no pain nor harm should be caused to the people by sudden demands. 

Vlt^ Canon , — ^'‘The king should tax little by little like the bee collec- 
ting honey from flower**®. At another place the condition laid down 
for such an act is the increasing prosperity of the realm’®. It evidently 
aims at the raising of the rates of taxation. Manu adds to it the 
phrase, ^vithout harming the capital money of the subjects* and is 
followed by Sukra”. 

I Manusamhita, vii, 139, p. 380 5 cf. Artha^astra, p. 74 (Shama- 
sastry*s trans.). 2 Fawcett’s Pol. Econ., p, 197 * 

3 Prin. Pol. Econ., p. 484. 4 Rajadharmanu§asana Parva, 87, 

p. 997. 5 Santi Parva, 88, 4, quoted in ‘Hindu Poli^y^ p. 167. 

6 Rajadharmanu§asana Parva, 88, p, 998. 7 Hindu Polity, p. 166. 

8 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 88, 120, pp. 99 ^» 

9 Ibid., 120, p. 1016. 

10 Hindu Polity, p. x66. 

also Sukra-Niti, p. 81. 


ii Manusa nhita, vli, 129, p. 376 1 
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Industrial Taxation 

From the fourth canon is deducible the methods of industrial 
taxation which are given below. They are but special applications 
of the fourth canon in its operation on industrial products. The 
principle remaining practically the same, the form is a little different 
due to the sphere in which it acts. The keynote may be said 
to be in the language of Kautilya — ^^‘J'^st as fruits are gathered from 
a garden as often as they become ripe, so revenue should be collec- 
ted as often as it becomes ripe. Collection of revenue or of fruits, 
when unripe, shall never be carried on lest their source may be 
injured causing immense trouble^. Kamandaka and iSukra have also 
endorsed it by saying that taxes should be raised like “the gardener 
who collects flowers and fruits having duly nourished the trees 
with care^*2 ; *‘a florist both tends and sprinkles water on his 
plants and culls flowers from them'*®. This is the “principle of 
replenishment or recuperation” according to Prof. B. K. Sarkar^. 

In the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita are found special 
treatments of the rules regarding the levying of tax on articles of 
trade^ and industrial and art products. They are taken up separately 
because of the highly technical matter involved. 

(i) As to trade 

(a) "It is the duty of the king to fix rules (i. e. rates) of 
taxation on the traders, having considered their sale and 
purchase, increase and (expenses on) the way, food and 
clothing*^*. 

(b) " The king should take taxes from the merchants on thei: 
articles after proper enquiry as to the prices of sale anc 
purchase of commodities, the distance over which the^ 
are brought, the expenses on the way for carriage anc 
for safe-guarding them from thieves and robbers, and calcula 
tion of profit on total expenses**. 

1 Arthafiastra, p, 307. 

2 Sukraniti, p. 8i. The exact antithesis of gardener is th 

cbarcoabmaker who obtains everything after burning wood. iSukra*. 
illustration is for putting down heavy taxation (Sukraniti, p. 147) 
Cf. Prajagara Panra, 33, p. 452. 3 Nitisara, p. 61, 

4 Pol. Theo. and Insi of Hindus, p. 186. 

5 iUjadharmanuSSsana Parva, 87, p. 997. 

5 Manusamhita, vii, 127, p, 378^ 
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(2) As to Industry 

(a) "Rules of taxes ought to be made so that the fruit (profit) 

may be enjoyed both by the king and the worker but 

never without properly examining the work as well as its 
fruits. Neither profit, nor execution of work, is possible 
without a cause (i. e. incentive). Covetous extraction is 
undesirable as it would at a time destro}’' trade, agriculture 
and the kingdom’^, 

(b) "On consideration in every possible way the king should 
fix the (rate of) tax, so that both sides, viz., be and the 
seller (producer) m?’' get real fruits (profits) of their respec- 
tive works**®. 

(3) As to art-products : — 

"The production, gifts, advances (to workers) and develop- 
ment of those who live by artistic work should be specially 
noticed in fixing the rule of tax on them”®. It is to be 
noted in this connection that a late writer like Sukra speaks of 
^'maintaining artists according to need”*. 

Import and Export Megulatiom 

Mr. Jayaswal has shown from Kaufeilya the rules on importation 
and exportation of goods. Dr. ShamasastrPs articles in the Indian 
Antiquary threw some light on the subject and are very useful. 
Bad and injurious imports are discouraged while certain things are 
not at all allowed to go out of the country. The following principles 
are of great importance® : — 

(a) Imports harmful to the state and luxuries (fruitless) are to 

be discouraged by taxationj. ^ 

(b) Beneficial imports should be made free of import duties*. 

(c) Articles which are rare in the country and those which 
would be seed for future production should be allowed in 
free*. 

1 RajadharmanuiSsana Parva, 87, p. 997* 

2 ManusamhitS, vii, 128, p. 378. 

3 RajadharmanulSsana Parva, 87, p. 997* 

4 Sukraniti, p. 164. 5 Vol. xxxiv. 6 Hindu Polity, p. 168. 

7 Arthasastra, II, 21, p. 112 ; Hindu Polity, p. l68. 

5 Ibid, 9 Ib|4. 
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(d) Certain commodities should not be exported, while their 
imports are to be encouraged by not being taxed at all, viz., 
weapons and armours, metals^ military vehicles, rare 
things, grains and cattle'. 

(e) Foreign favourites and private manufactures of wines and 
liquors were taxed on the principle of compensation with 
reference to state manufactures 

Excise Duty 

Kautilya has a compensating charge for liquor of private and foreign 
manufacture- Mr. Jayaswal says,— '‘foreign favourites and private 
manufactures in wines and liquors were taxed on the principle of com- 
pensation with reference to state manufactures’*®- The countervailing 
duty in such cases kept the prices equal. The Arthasastra has laid 
down, — ‘*Those who deal with liquor, other than those of the king, 

shall pay five per cent as toll” and the superintendent “shall 

fix the amount of compensation (vaidharana) due to the king 
(from local and foreign merchants for entailing loss on the king’s 
liquor traffic)***. 

Extra Taxation 

This involves great constitutional issues, signifying consent on the 
part of the people in consideration of extraordinary circumstances such 
as war, danger, famine, and disease. It is intimately connected with 
the doctrine of resistance and revolution in the case of illegal taxation. 
That the people were consulted and often had to be coaxed for raising 
revenue for special purposes is plain and clear from the ancient politi- 
cal writings, although the exact limits are not available from them. 
The important principle, on which such ' xation is based, is the will 
of the people towards the realisation of an object of common welfare 
ami interest, and it comes out most conspicuously in the case of 
extra taxation. 

While the Epic offers the general advice of '‘taxing pleasingly and 
peacefully,*'* it allows extra tax in times of danger and difficulty. '‘In 


1 Arthasastra, II, 21, p. iii; Hindu Polity, p^ i68. 

2 Arthalistra, II, 25, p. 121 ; Hindu Polity, p. 169. 

S Hl^u Polity, p* 16^ ^ Arthasastra^ p. j2i. 

5 Rijadharmanusacatta Parva, 120, p. loiy. 
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times of danger the king can (for the purpose of protecting the people) 
take unsanctioned things without enraging the people”^ Raising 
money by force is not forbidden in times of danger”^, Manu allows 
special rates of taxation to meet such untoward necessity. “In 
danger one-eighth and in grave danger one-fourth" is his standard®. 
Kautilya enjoins ‘'revenue by demand in financial trouble’* and the 
rates of one-third and one-fourth of grains*. He also advises public 
^‘subscriptions** as another means*. Sukra follows Manu and points 
out roundly that “the ruler should realise his share of revenue 
according to Prajapati*s system, but in times of danger and diffi- 
culty according to Manu*s system*’. “When preparing to destroy 
the enemy he should receive from people special grants of duties, 
fines, etc.**®. He adds that the amount so gained should be returned 
i‘n proper time. This is like the modern national debt. 

But this does not mean that the people had no voice over such 
extra taxation. In fact the king had to approach them for such a 
purpose, showing such special items of the budget as “building walls, 
paying officers and workers and other charges’ ^ Even in case of 
religious needs the money was to be the willing gift of the pcople- 
“Sacrificial rites should be undertaken by the king with the money 
lovingly given by prosperous subjects without being oppressed** •• 
Specimen of royal speeches illustrate, how far and in what way, the 
king had to appeal to the people for money grants, whether against 
danger or for religious needs. 

The Mahabharata gives the following , — ^“The king desiring money 
should appeal to the people showing the danger (ahead): 'See, in the 
country there is fear from the enemy, but it will shortly disappear 
like the flowering bamboo. The enemies having combined with the 
robbers have for their own destruction aimed at attacking my 
kingdom. Now I pray for money from you, gentlemen, since this 
serious danger has appeared. When the present difficulty will be 
got rid of^ I shall return your money to you. If the enemy forcibly 
takes your money you will never get it back and your family and 
children will be destroyed in case of their attack. Who will then 

1 Apaddharma Parva, 132, p. 1023. 

2 Ibid. 3 Manusamhita, X, 120, p. 648 . 

4 Arthasastra, pp. 301, 302. 5 Ihid„ p. 303, 

6 Sukraniti, pp. 27, 138. 

7 RajadharmSunSSsana Parva, 87, p. 998. 

8 AnuSasana Parva, 6x, p. 1236. 
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enjoy your wealth ? You are like my children and I become 
highly pleased to see your prosperity. I am, therefore, appealing to you 
for funds at this time of distress. Do you put a stop to this 
trouble to the state by subscribing funds according to your might. 
Money should not be considered dear in times of danger’^ ^ 

The Digha Nikaya also supplies the king's appeal for a sacrifice. 
Mr. Jayasvval has given this form of demand ‘T intend to offer a 
great sacrifice. Let the gentlemen (Venerable ones, according to 
Rhys Davids) give their sanction to what will be to me for weal and 
welfare”*. If the people gave their sanction, the king was to prepare 
and perform the sacrifice and the country had to pay a tax for it®. 

^ukra also furnishes an example of the king's procedure against 
danger in approaching the people for money-grants. It seems to be 
an imitation of the Epic both in form and thought, and does no‘t 
yield anything new. Its interest, however, is in the fact that the 
idea is preserved even down to the late age of Sukra. He advises 
that “in times of danger the king should call on the wise men, the 
preceptors, brothers, friends, servants, relatives and councillors, and 
humbly consult their wishes in the proper manner”*. The royal 
speech is to be like the following, — “I shall do away with the danger 
if you give me your counsels. You are my friends and not servants. 
I have no other sources of help besides you all,.* ..I shall remember 
the benefit rendered by you and pay back the remainder after 
getting rid of the trouble"'. 

The reference here is to the raising of subscriptions and loans 
or National- Debt, The noticeable difference between the Epic and 
^kra is that the appeal in the former is to the people in general 
and is more detailed and emphatic, while in the latter it is merely 
like a gist and is limited to those who are closely attached to the 
king as his immediate associates and relatives. It shows some decay 
of the democratic attitude and a tendency to centralisation. 

Kinds and Mates of Taxes 

From the above account it is clear that there were several sources 
of revenue which in their turn characterised the taxes paid to the 

1 Rajadharmanu^asana Parva, 87, pp. 997-8. 

2 Digha Nikaya, Kufadanta Sutta, sec, II ; Hindu Polity, p. 94. 

3 Ibid, 4 Sukraniti, p. 265, 5 Ibid., p. 265. 
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state. They rose from the uses of articles by the tax-payers or the 
people in general. That the people were the very ultimate source 
of revenue was a fact recognised probably long before varieties of 
taxes came into vogue. As early as the immediate post-Vedic 
period it was realised that the burden of taxation fell quite naturally 
on the conamon masses. Hence the Satapatha Brahmana declared 
that both ‘'Brahma (priesthood) and Ksatra (ruling power, nobility) 
depend upon the people”^. In the Samhita period **the VaiSya is 
described as tributory to another**-. The Mahabharata and the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya entertain the same view, the former holding that 
"the king is always dependent on othefs**,i.e. the subjects® and the latter 
stating expressly that "finance and army depend upon the people”*. 
The economic existence of the state is analysed backwards and is 
shown to be closely connected with the business side of the life of 
the people including, as far as it could, trade and commerce, as they 
were in those ancient days. It is to be remembered that "the measure 
and price of property should be subject to taxes” and not property 
itself of the people according to the rule of Vasistha®. 

In the Vedic period ball or tribute is most prominently mentioned®. 
Prof. Basu has pointed out that it meant religious offering as well, 
e.g. tribute to Indra, the king of gods. "The word 'bali* has frequently 
been used to signify offerings to gods but ‘balihrt’ (tax-bearing) 
could not but have meant tribute to the king”'. Nothing is men- 
tioned in the Kg Veda as to the rate of this tax. Perhaps the 
time was not quite mature. Zimmer has therefore remarked 
that "fixed taxes the people did not pay the king ; they brought to 
him voluntary presents**. He compared this with the old Germanic 
conditions mentioned in Tacitus, Germania 15.® But a passage in the 
Atharva Veda gives a clue which can be used advantageously for 
explaining the situation. The Atharva Veda has it — 

"When yonder kings, who sit beside Yama, divide 
Among themselves the sixteenth part of hopes fulfilled**. 


i Sat. Br., XI, 2, 7, 16. 2 Camb. Hist- of India, p. 128. 

3 Mok^adharma Parva, 321, p. 1151. 4 Arthaiastra, p. 393. 

5 Vasistha Samhita, XVIl, p. 803, (Butt's Trans). 

6 Bg Veda, V. i, 10 ; VIII, 100^9. 

7 IndorAryan Polity, p. 79. 3 Altindisches Leben, p. 166* 

9 Atharva Veda, III, 291, vol. I, p. 124 trans.). Also 

cf. the four rnas or debts well-known in Sanskrit litemture. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1926. 
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Griffith says that it is for “immunity from taxation in the next world" ^ 
by means of sacrificial rites. It is certainly a reflex of the condition 
in this sublunar world and beautifully suggests, by the phrase "hopes 
fulfilled”, the precarious harvesting prospects in an agricultural country 
like India. The same Veda explains further,— 

*‘The wealth which husbandmen aforetime, digging like men 
Who find their food with knowledge, buried (as ^eed*corn), 

This to the king, Vivasvat*s son, (Y ama) I ofifer, 

Sweet be our food and fit for sacrificing 
As regards the Buddhist time. Pick also has observed that "so far 
as I have seen, the Ja takas contain no fixed rule concerning the nature 
of these taxes nor concerning the amount of the king^s share"®. But 
it is to be remembered that the Buddhist tradition had parallel to 
itself the dictates of the law-books. The Volt air ic taunt of the 
Buddhist monk Aryadeva at an unknown Frederick is a remarkable 
example proving the dependence of the king on the sixth portion of 
the produce of the people*. Again although the Jatakas have no 
reference to such a rule, the Mahavastu mentions this time-ho‘.ioured 
and classical proportion from the very foundation of the state® All 
this may be due more or less to Hindu influence, but nothing but time 
seems to account for the increased rate from the Vedic to the Buddhist 
time. The 'Cambridge History of India* following V. A. Smith points 
out one-sixth to one-sixteenth rate in the Buddhist time®. The Greek 
account based on Megasthenes shows one fourth of produce in addition 
to rent and ten per cent charges on sales 

In the period of the Law-Books exhaustive details are furnished 
by Gautama, Visnu, and Manu, including both direct and indirect 
taxes. Gautama gives the following scale, — “Cultivators should pay a 

tenth, eighth or a sixth part of their produce a fiftieth part of 

profit on animals and gold ; a twentieth part of the profit on trade 
and a sixth part of that made on fruit, honey, flowers, medicines 
and bulbs* •. 

I Atharva Veda, iii, 291, vol. I, p. 124. 2 Ibid., vi, 116, 

voL I, p. 309. 3 Pick's Social Organization &c., p. 1 16, 

(Br, Maitra’s trans.). 4 Cf. Catubsatika, p. 461. 

5 MahSvastu, Senart’s ed., vol I, pp. 347-348* 

6 Cambridge History of India, p. 199 ; V. A. Smith, J. R. A. S.» 

i897,6i8lf. 

7 Ibid., pp. 410, 418. 8 Gautama Samhita, X, p. 678, (Dutt’s tr.). 
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Visnu’s procedure is similar with slight differences here and 
there^ — “One sixth of paddy, similarly in respect of all fcvod grains ; 
two per cent on animals, gold and clothes ; one sixth of meat, 
honey, clarified butter, medicinal herbs, scents, flowers, fruits, timbers, 
leaves, deer-skins, earthen vessels (baked), unbaked vessels, and 
bamboo works ; one tenth profit on indigenous articles and one 
twentieth of that on imported articles^’. Confiscation of goods is 
enjoined on non-payment^. 

Manu has the following rates, — “One sixth or eighth or twelfth 
part of paddy or grains after due consideration of the strength of 
the soil, needs of cultivation and extent of labour ; one-fiftieth of 
animals and gold 5 one-sixth of the prohts on the sale of the seventeen 
kinds of goods, viz., trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, scents, plants, 
vegetables, juice, flowers, fruits, leav^es, roots, grass, wicker-work, 
earthen vessels and those of leather, and stone articles^. 

The Mahabharata recognises without much particularisation,-— 
‘One-sixth part of grains and custom duty^®, one-tenth of paddy, 
one fiftieth of animals and gold*. It also adds things needed for the 
personal use of the king*, as well as import and export duties and fines 
and forefeitures’^®. Thus the Epic adds to the law-books something 
which is not there. 

This is a decided advance but does not stand on par with what is 
to be found in Kaufcilya’s Arthaiastra’’. The following details show the 
highly technical and particularised treatment never found elsewhere 
within the limits of Indian political literature. The kinds of taxes 
noticed in the Arthasastra are roughly indicated, their subdivisions 
being left out : — ^“Revenue from forts, country-parts, mines, buildings, 
gardens^ forests, cattle, roads, imports, exports and port-towns, and 
special taxes®. 

Something of the rates may be seen here like the above : — 

“Taxes that are fixed (pindakara), that are paid in form of one 
sixth of the produce (sa^bhaga), provisions for the army (senabhakta), 
taxes that are levied for religious purposes (bali), tributes from 

1 Samhita, III, p. 820 (Butt's trans). 

2 ManusaiJihitS, VII, 130-132, p. 378. 3 Ssnti Parva, 71. p. 987. 

4 Ibid., 67, p. 984. S Ibid- 

6 Ibid., 71, lO ; Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, pt, 1 1 , p. 16a. 

f Ind. Ant., XXXIV (1905). 

8 Artha^stra, pp. 65, 111-119, 156, 303. 
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vassal kings and others (kara), special collection on the birth of a 
prince (utsanga), taxes from margins (parsva)^ compensation for 
damages (parihinaka), presentation to the king (aupayanika), taxes 
on lands below lakes, tanks, .etc. built by state (kaustheyaka)^, 

Kamandaka mentions eight sources of revenue purely in imitation 
of Kautilya's ArthasSstra — “Agriculture, communications (to facilitate 
commercial traffic), entrenchment of strong-holds for soldiers in the 
capital (for protecting merchants), construction of dams and bridges 
across rivers, erection of enclosures for elephants, v/orking of mines 
and quarries, felling and selling timber, and the peopling of 
uninhabited tracts — these eight-fold sources of revenue the sovereign 
should ever enhance”-. 

Sukra allows — ^^‘Sulka (duty) from market-places, streets, and mines, 
and from usury, the king’s share being the thirty-second part, or the 
twentieth or sixteenth part, — ^similarly one third, one fourth, and half 
from places irrigated by tanks, rivers, etc. ; one sixth from barren and 
rocky soils j half of gold, a third of silver, one fourth of copper, one 
sixth of zinc, and iron, half of gems, glass, lead, after expenses have 
been met^* . 

Although there is hardly any uniformity in the rates of taxation 
in any period or in the different authors of different periods, 
they are interesting in the sense that they disclose how revenue used 
to be collected by the ancients and how they calculated the proportions. 
Many other points of economic importance are inlaid in these dry 
lists of things and materials, and the charges on them, but they do 
not concern political philosophy proper or the theories regarding 
taxation. 

It is noteworthy that, even if no permanent settlement was available 
in the days of yore, the rates were looked upon as pretty fixed on a 
vague average. This can be easily understood from a dictum of the 
Mahabharata— .important as it is in more senses than one— where a 
king is call^ a ^^nrhamsa"* (a mean injurer of men) who raises tax higher 
than what it used to be in the reign of previous monarchs, i.e., in the 
past*. Sukra has also the remark that “people do not like new taxes*’ 
generally*. Of course no rule could have been laid down on a thin 
basis like the above, but it was certain that even in taxation a rough 


I Arthafiastra,pp. II2, 113. 2 NltisSra, p, 60. 

3 Sukranlti, pp. 147, 148. Cf. Sarkar’s Pos. Background of H. 
Soda, p. ud 4 Udyoga Parya, 42, p. 462. 5 Sukraniti, p. 89. 
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customary calculation had sufficient influence on the minds of the 
people. An extreme ‘nMansa* could thus through greed and headi- 
ness upset the balance of the state. The whole question really involv- 
ed the change of rates from past ones to the immediate demands^. 

Tax rendered in the shape of labour was a common method of pay- 
ment countenanced in the law-books and other political literature as 
|)arallel to payment in kind. The king was empowered to have 
manual work in turn from all artizans and labourers or those who had 
to live by labour®. It is not certain what status'these people had in 
the state. Most probably the principle was not to touch their earning, 
either because it was very small or for the purpose of encouraging 
their respective vocations. Nothing can also be said with certainty 
as to what was exactly meant by insisting on payment by labour, 
although it had its positive utility and object for the time. Yet it 
ought to be considered as a special kind of tax, but its rates would 
not be different and various enough to be traced out here, Manu's 
standard being one day per month and Sukra's one day per fortnight*. 

Spiritual Tax 

Spiritual tax is uniquely and essentially a Hindu conception rising 
out of the intimate relation and reciprocity between the king and the 
people. It is evidently connected with the various aspects of kingship. 
Although it has no material value nor any economic significance, yet 
it is closely associated with the policy of the state in its largest Issues, 
in determining the character of the people. Hopkins has |x>inted out 
that '‘the royal tax is not only in kind, material, but also spiritual**. 
In all probability, this idea comes from the natural expectation of having 
a share of the prosperity of the people, first material, then spiritual ; 
the first is tapped by taxation as usual, and the second holds good in 
theory only. Certainly the king is the partaker of the fame and dignity 
of his people, and this may be extended to the sphere of the spiritual 
as well. 

In the contract theory of the Mahabharata, this tax is mentionod 

1 This is also connected with the causes of revolution ^ sec 
LH.Q., I, pp. 696fF. 

2 Gautama Satnhita, X, p. 679 ; ManusamhttS, VII, 13S, p. 380 ; 

Rajdharmaniilasana Parva, 76, p. 990 j ArthaSastra, pp. 140, 142 ; 
Sukranlti, p. 148. 3 Manusamhitt VJI, 138 ; ^ukranlti, p. 148. 

4 Ethics of India^ p. 138- 
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last of all together with the other kinds of taxes. It is instituted 
with the contract itself and in fact is a part of it. So it is said— 
**you will get one-fourth of the religious merit of those religious works 
\^d^ich we shall perform being protected by your prowess'^^. 

This share and its exact proportion are both repeated more than 
once in the Epic, showing that it was well accepted at the time, 2. An 
important reservation is also mentioned, so as to make the theory o^ 
spiritual taxation operative in both ways. In case of bad protection, 
i.e., misrule, one-fourth of the peoples' sin would also go to the king as 
his portion®. If he has the share of the merits, let him also have 
an equal share of the demerits, almost like the fisherman's reward in 
the fable going to the gate-keeper as his dues. The real meaning is 
that the king is responsible for the moral and spiritual decay of the 
kingdom in his charge. 

Some of the law-books have the same idea as to the king's share 
in the merits and sins of the people^. The whole theory is more canon 
ical than political and economic. 

Eijscmptions and Exceptions 

Over and above the general methods of taxation dealing with prin- 
ciples and rates, there were necessary exceptions according to the nature 
of time and circumstances. A type of exception or exemption, if it 
may really be so called, to the general rule already seen, was that the 
rich were havily taxed from the Vedic time down to the age of Sukra*. 
On the other end of the scale, remissions were allowed as special cases 
unavoidable and unforeseen. The Brahmanas as a class were generally 
free from all payments. A short survey will elucidate the conditions 
underlying all such exceptional procedures. 

The Mahabharata emphatically forbids taxing when there is no 
rain and the crops have not grown. Poor men, children, and women 
are exempted from taxation evidently on the ground that they could 
not earn anything. The following lines from the Epic bear out the 


I iUjadhaitiianusasana Parva, 67, p. 984. 

a* UM., 72, 75, pp. 988, 990. 3 Ibid., 72, p. 988. 

4 Gautama Samhita, XI, p. 681 ; Visnu Samhita, III, p. 820 ; 
Yi^valkya SaijohitS, p. 55, 

5 See supra, also Veda* 1, 65, 4, p, 90 ; Sukraniti, p. 1 38. 
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point — on account of drought people culivate (their lands) by 
drawing water from wells ( dug for the purpose), it will not be 
right for the king to tax them then. The king should carefully protect 
the poor, the old, the blind, and children. No tax should be taken 
from women who are not in a position to pay. Tax on the slender 
means of the poor destroys the glory of the king and the state. Sin 
visits the king in whose kingdom children wistfully look at good food 
which they cannot get to eat^. Surely the hungry looks of the poor 
burn mankind-. 

Manu has a qualifying statement in this respect, advising very 
slight and light taxation in case of the poor — “From the poor subjects, 
even those who live by selling vegetables, the king should take a 
little 

And there is also a slight hint as to the maintenance of the poor, 
helpless and those without any qualification (capacity for earning)** 
It is no wonder that l^ukra considers Manu's scheme to be meant for 
the times of danger®, Vasistha is^ similarly for taking a very small 
tax from artizans, but leaves free the aged, the v^idows, unmarried girls, 
and students*. Further he adds that — “There is no duty on livelihood 
gained by wit, nor on infants, nor on an emissary, nor on what is 
gained by begging, nor on the residue of a property left after a 
robbery, nor on a §rotriya, a religious mendicant, and religious 
sacrifice"^. 

Gautama remits duties when things are sold at a lesser price* and 
so does Sukra when things are unsold*. Vast§|ha omits tax on rivers, 
grass, forests, mountains, and places for cremation^®, and Kautilya in 
a number of cases, the most prominent among them being— “Living 
in tracts of low or middle quality, acquiring uncultivated land, being 
a learned man, an orator, charitable and brave, having no subsistence, 
emergent occasions”^ 

All these go to show that the ancieht law-givers and politicians 
tried to meet the demands of their times in respect of poverty and 


I Anusasana Parva, 6i, pi 1236, 2 Ibid., 51, p. 1231. 

3 Manusamhita, VII, 137, p. 3^- 4 Ibid., IX* 636. 

5 See supra, pp. 136, 137, 6 Vasistha Samhita, XVII » p. 804* 

y Ibid, 8 Gautama Samhita, X, p. €79. 

9 i^ukranlti, p. I47< Vasistha SamhitS, XIIX, p* 804. 

II ArthaSastra, pp. 216, 302, 492- 
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Other economic conditions including failure, partial and otherwise, 
of business and similar incidents. The balance between economics 
and politics was maintained as clearly as possible, since both are so 
related as to react mutually at all times and under all circumstances. 

Brahmanical Privilege 

The question of the Brahmana's immunity from taxation, coming 
down from the days of the Satapatha Brahmana^, deserves special 
attention and careful treatment, for it is a point which has been 
often suspected to be economically unsound and partial in principle-. 
Soma Deva Suri in his Nitivakyamrta is not willing to make any 
the least allowance on any ground like Kautilya who has even the 
hermit’s tax'*. But it has a value or economic importance, although 
it is by no means absolute. It is admitted everywhere in Hindu Politics 
and is accepted as such,'^ having at the same time that reservation which 
preserved the rule but stopped and obstructed abuse. In fact it really 
turns on and is conditioned by actual and proper Brahmanical functions* 
and duties and is in this sense somewhat like the “Utilities" mentioned 
by Mill*. 

The orthodox canonical writers explain the Brahmanical privilege 
by the idea of exchange. The Brahmana’s gift of religious merits, pro- 
bably including teaching, writing, and other cultural (philosophical 
and scientific) activities, was supposed to take the place of taxes. So 
Vi^pu says supported by Manu — (the king) shall not collect 
revenue from Brahmanas, for they give virtue as tax unto the king”®. 

*'The &rotriya*s daily religious work, when properly supported by 
king, gives prosperity to the state, and wealth and long life to the king 
himself*’. 

**It is said that the Brahmana first m^e the Vedas known, the 

1 Sat Br., V. 3. 3. I2ff ; v. 4. 2. 3ff ; S. B. E., xU, pp. 72, 95. 

2 See Dr. N. N. Law*s Ancient Ind. Polity, p. 150. 

3 Nitivakyamrta, vii, cited in Hindu Polity II, p. 33 ; Arthafiastra 
p. 25 . 

4 Gautama Saiphita, X, p. 679 j Vasi^lha Samhita, XVII, p. 803 1 
Vi^ Sauihlta» III, p. 8201 Utjadhannann8asana Parva, 71, p. 9B8 ; 
Mokiadharma Parva, 132, p. 1024 j Manusaqihita, VII, 133, p. 379 i 
Artha8Sstra» pp. $ 2 ^ 302 j SukranlH, pp. 263, 269 (indirectly).' 

5 Mill, Frin. of Pol, Ecoon p. 39. 5 Viaiju Samhita, III, p. 82a 

7 ManusaiphitR, VII, 136, p, 38a 
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Bralimana saves (one) from misfortune. Therefore, the Brahmana sha’l 
not be made to pay taxes”^. 

But the heterodox thought of the Mahabharata qualifies the above 
assertion by adding that — “Those Brahmanas, who are not srotri) as 
[I e. strictly pious) nor have the household fire going, should be taxed 
by the king and set to work without pay*'-. 

Moreover, even a later work as the Devibhagavata recommenr s the 
same drastic procedure with regard to a Brahmana who does not dis- 
charge his duties, i. e. does not do the function for which he is meant in 
society. As a matter of course the Brahmana has his own well mapped 
out social duty. Disregard of this brings him within the operation 
of the rule in the Devibhagavata and the Harivamsa which runs as 
follows 

“The king ought to consider as Siidra that Brahmana in his king- 
dom who is devoid of the Vedas (i. e., Vedic knowledge) and is 
unlearned (not merely educated) and therefore fit to be taxed (like 
the other castes) and set to ploughing the land**"^. 

*'But a Brahmana who has no touch with Vedic learning, should 

be forced to do the works of a Sudra by all righteous kings he is 

to be counted a non-Brahmana*’^. 

Even the great champion of Brahmanism, Manu, advises royal 
support of Brahmanas after the proper examination of their works and 
conduct*. A comparison with Mill’s statement will bring out the 
underlying principle : — 

As to the '‘Utilities fixed and embodied in human beings the labour 
being in this case employed in conferring on human beings qualities 
which render them serviceable to themselves and others. To this 
class belongs the labour of all concerned in education, not only 

school-masters, tutors,, and professors, but moralists and 

clergymen as far as productive of benefit, physicians as far as instru- 
mental in preserving life and physical and mental efficiency, the 

labour of various trades, sciences and arts and all labour 

bestowed by any person throughout life in improving knowledge 
or cultivating the bodily or mental faculties of themselves and others** 

t Vasisthasamhita, III, p. 753 

2 RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 76, p. 990. 

3 Devibhagavata, p. iii. 4 HarivamSa, Parva, p. 29* 

5 Manusamhita, VII, 133. 

6 Mill's Prin, of Pol. Econ., p. 29, 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1926 ^9 
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The rCj^jiations about taxing Brahmatia^, therefore, yield to the 
gesieral rale of unproductive labour. Reading between the lines it 
bscome‘5 clear that no one was allowed to lie fallow, that is labour from 
all in sinie shape or other was necessary for social good and the up-keep 
of the -.tate. The Brahmana could not be allowed to cause economic 
loss to society and state. He had to be useful in some way, either by 
plying his own legitimate vocation or by doing other works. That 
the state had the power of forcing the highest caste to be really and 
directly productive in default of all the utilities for which it was left 
free to it-elf shows great advance in sound economics. Ceitainly it 
needed to be perceived and worked out before it could be promulgated 
as a principle and enacted as law. 

J. N. C, G\NGULY 


Hindu Politics in Italian 

III 

/)/ achiavellism 
1 

It is clear that Machiavelii looms large in Italian thought. The 
Italian writers are, moreover, frank enough to admit that Machiavd- 
lisim is an eternal phenomenon. According to them it is a synonym 
for political science, the science of practical life. In Machiavellistno^ 
as they understand it, is of course to be included the philosophy of 
Hindu arthe^astras and as well. 

The authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often even the verbal 
identities, Ihe attempts must be regarded as in the main quite 
successful. 

But it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal 
analogies or identities are not always necessary and as a matter of 
fact not possible. It is enough if the conspicuous trends of thought 
can be proved to be the same or similar. All that is wanted is the 
discovery of the ^♦nearest approaches** or closest neighbours. For, 
after all, no two individuals can ever be exact duplicates, and no two 
systems perfect doubles of each other. Students of comparative 
p ilosophy are not unaware that' even where a verbal identity exists 
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there may exi-=^t a profound distinction in the personality. Without 
a proper orientation to these limitations the establishment of equations 
between the tenets of thinkers can but degenerate into a puerile play 
with words. 

Of the three great ancient and medieval European types of politi- 
cal theory, Aristotelian, Thomist and Machiavellian, it is certainlv 
the Machiavellian that the artha and n%ti literature approaches the 
most in fundamental particulars. Hindu thought is secular like 
the political philosophy of Aristotle, but A"s categories are the philoso- 
phical correlates of the city-state. Thomas Aquinas discusses the 
problems of a larger territorial entity and also of the monarchy exactly 
as the Hindu thinkers do, but he is the embodiment of theocracy which 
is absent in the Kautilyan theorisings, Machiavelli treats of secular, 
luitheocratic or rather aggressively anti-theocratic, as well as larger and 
wider than urban, national interests ; and although at heart a lover 
of democracy as in Discourses^ he considers monarchy to be the best 
adapted to the conditions of Italian life in his time. Naturally, there- 
fore, the student of Hindu political theories is likely to find greater 
points of contact with M. than with other thinkers. 

It need be remembered, however, that almost every philosopiiical 
system contains concepts and categories, some of which are virtually 
universal or at any rate have remained universal up till now. Inspite 
of the differences in the Hellenic, Patristic, Machiavellian and other 
atmospheres a great deal of doctrines happens to be common to one 
another. Thus considered, the doctrines of Hindu political philosophy 
may safely be referred indifferently, by way of interpretation or sugges- 
tive allusion, once to Aristotle, at another time to the Stoics, Schoolmen 
and Church Fathers, and then again to all the “moderns” from 
Machiavelli to Treitschke^, e.specially on such questions as justice, 
law, authority etc. 

The attempts at explaining the doctrines of different philosophers 
in the background of one another are very valuable in the history of 
science. In the first place they serve to throw light on the evolution 


I See the chapter on ^'The Peers and Cognates of Sukra'' in xny 
Pos. Back. Hind. Soc., Vol. II, Part I (Allahabad, 1921), where inci- 
dentally, IMachiavellism has been sought to be placed in its proper 
sociological perspective. It will be noticed that some of the noblest 
sentiments ever expressed in political philosophy come from Machia- 
velli. 
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of the human mind. And secondly, simply as attempts at referential 
interpretation, they help forward the establishment of cultural perspec- 
tives. Altogether, a host of surpiising identities and resemblances can 
be discovered between the most diverse bodies of thought, so far as 
the categories are concerned, and sometimes also in the realm of 
realities or substantial aspects of thought. 

But a caution is noteworthy. The categories cf thought in the 
world’s philosophical literature have varied very little through the ages. 
Identities can be discovered even between Treitschke’s Politik and 
Aristotle^s Politica. For one thing, both consider the state to be the 
greatest and the highest instrument of human well-being. Treitschke, 
again, the Prussian Protestant, is as far removed from the Patristic 
conception of the Kingdom of God as Aristotle the Pagan could be 
from the Pauline world-view. And yet it would be popularising an 
absurdity if one were to treat Aristotle and Treitschke as representa- 
tives of one and the same philosophical system, or to believe that 
Treitschke is only preaching to Bismarckian Germany what Aristotle 
had done to the ancient world on the eve of the Hellenistic epoch. 

To avoid such absurdities and childishnesses in comparative studies 
it w'ould be necessary, not only so far as the present investigation is 
concerned, but also in regard to other cases, to postulate the position 
that almost every philosophical equation or parallelism is to be under- 
stood as valid within more or less ivide limits. Such limits are then 
taken for granted by the present revie\ver while accepting the Italian 
researches in Hindu Mackiavellismo as substantially sound and 
reasonable. 

2 

By the light of these Italian contributions to the subject of 
Indian Machiavellis it would be interesting to inquire how Indian 
scholars are oriented to Machiavelli himself or to Machiavelllsm as a 
creed. 

Two Indian publications each dealing with political theory have 
recently tried to handle the question of Machiavelllsm in Indian 
thought. These are Les Theories diplomatiques de VInde ancienne et 
f Arthamstra (Paris, 1923) by Kalldas Nag^ and History of Hindu 
Political Theories (Calcutta, 1923) by U. Ghoshal. 


H Half of Nag's text deals with literary history in the course of 
which certain constitutional terms are discussed and a few political 
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Some of the moralisings in the rflti and artha literature have been 
put together by Nag on a page (112) of his book. And he says, 
^^Dans cetie conception ethique Kautilya est bien loin de Mackiavel 
avec lequd il a ete comparS de facon super ficelle (In ethical concepts 
Kautilya is far removed from Machiavelli with whom he has been 
compared in a superficial manner). 

But, which Machiavelli does Nag have before his mind^s eye when he 
makes the above statement ? Is Machiavelli a mere name to be execrated 
by those who have the least acquaintance with the person atid by 
men like Frederick the Great and Metternich who in their lives were 
perhaps more Machiavellian than Machiavelli ever was as a human 
being ? Is it not possible from the Machiavellian literature to quote 
an array of fine phrases and idealistic truisms ? 

Machiavelli is the author not only of Prince but of Discourses on 
the First Te^i Books of Livy's History of Rome and History of Floreme 
as well. He is, besides, the writer of a socio-political report on French 
affairs {Ritratti delle cose della Francia) which he prepared while he was 


passages reproduced at length. He speaks of the “spiritual communism 
of the Brahmanas** and does not hesitate to bring in the relations of 
the “Roman Emperors’^ with the “Roman Church*' while dealing with 
the primitive, tribal conditions as depicted in Vedic literature (pp. 
18-19). An appendix gives a list of political terms such as are found 
in the inscriptions (pp. 1 23-1 32). This item represents a valuable 
attempt and is perhaps the first of its kind, but nothing has been done 
to set the theories and the inscriptions in the perspective of each 
other. 

Altogether the work is archaeological and antiquarian in character. 
Its chief value lies in the service it has done to French thought by 
translating some of the old Sanskrit texts, especially the Artkasastra^ 
on the saptanga (pp. 65-74) and on the subject described in the title, 
mandala ox international relations (pp, 74-111), the topic of 
Narendra Nath Law’s Inter-state Relations in Ancient India (Calcutta, 
1920). The constant references to the Mahabharata and the f^ii texts 
form a noteworthy feature. 

There is no attempt to interpret the categories in the light of 
“laws of peace and war." Although a book on diphmatie^ the contents 
do not betray any orientation to the problems of droit des gens (law of 
nations) or even to political science generally. With BlachiavelJi, 
as a consequence. Nag does not come to close quarters. 
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a political agent at the court of Louis XII, something like Megasthene^’ 
Fndika» A treatise on \var> U Arte della Guerra^ also comes (loiv, 
Machiaveili's pen. He was, moreover, a poet, a writer of love-poem 

As for M’s purely political writings, it is curious that people should 
single him out as the embodiment of tyranny, vice and viIenes-\ 
As Ferrari observes in his brochure entiled Mackiavclli (1849), the 
Florentine diplomat owes his bad name to the Catholic church and 
the Jesuits who considered him or rather his thoughts to be their 
mortal enemy. The reasons for this hatred are obvious. 

M. was an advocate of the secularization of the state. He turned 
out therefore to be the inspirer of political movements against the 
Papacy among the ruling heads of Protestant countries (cf. Henry 
VH I of England). He was indeed another Luther and thus another 
enemy of the vested interests of the theological status quo. 

But Catholicism has not been able to crush M. The Protestants 
in every country hailed him as a prophet. It may be added that the 
"nation-makers” of the times in their attempts at establishing the “new 
monarchy” found a great spiritual support in the ideas of M. Machia- 
veliisro is really the first clear formulation of '‘nationsalism”, 
'Miationality-principle,” and so forth in European history. 

To quote Ferrari, again, “under Richelieu the admiration for M. 
became more easy, under Louis XIV more natural”. And in the 
eighteenth century Voltaire counted him amongst the “greatest 
inventors in the art of politics ” 

In a recent publication entitled Le piu belle pagine di FF. Machiavdli 
(The most beautiful pages of N. M., Milan, 1925) by Prezzolini, there 
is recorded a number of opinions on M. by various thinkers and famous 
persons. We see that no less a democrat and revolutionist than 
Jean Jacques Rousseau considered M. to be “an honest man and a 
good citizen” And Vittorio Alfiero, the great Italian dramatist 
of the epoch of the Risorgimiento observes : “The History of Florence 
and Discourses breathe in every page grandeur of spirit, justice and 
liberty, which cannot be read without feeling enkindled in oneself the 
same sentiments”. 

The source of Nag*s prejudice regarding M. is not evident. For, 
only the name Machiavelll has been mentioned by him and nothing else. 

However, Machiavelli, we are to understand, is postulated to be 
the veritable Devil. And as a contrast Kautilya is even credited 
(p. 113) principes ires liberaux (very libera] principles). And these 
principles are said to raise his diplomacy quite above ^^des intrigues 
emeMes et sordidesf* (cruel and sordid intriguesl. 
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If so> it is strange that Nag should take the pains to devote three 
pages of his peroration (119-121) in order to explain why it is that 
the entire arika literature, — Kautilyaism, so to say, came to be con- 
demned and repudiated, as he believes, by the Hindu mind from Asoka 
down to Mallinatha ? He thinks that l^esprit hin iou est porte a s'ecarter 
(pu reel ou a Videaliser (the Hindu spirit tends to avoid the real or 
idealize it). En ghieral^ it is said to reject the philosophy quit irouve 
cruelle (which it finds cruel.) 

What evidences N. possesses for his surmise about the alleged 
esprit hindou need not be inquired into for the time being. But if 
it is true that Kautilya is liberal, ethical, in one word, anti-Machiavel- 
lian why was it necessary, accepting N*s contentions for the moment, 
that all through the ages for over' 1600 years his teachings should 
be condemned by the Indians just because of immorality, cruelty 
and what not ? N. proves in the same breath that Kautilya is anti- 
Machiavellian as well as Machiavellian. A piece of self-contradictory 
thesis, which might have been avoided only by sticking to the actual 
data and not being inclined to ^^s'ecarter du reel*'. If Indian culture had 
to defend itself, its purity, spirituality and lofty ideals from the ravages 
of Kautilyaism, this commodity must certainly have been the opposite 
of liberal and humane. 

One may argue, however, that it is quite conceivable that a man 
should be* both Machiavellian and anti-Machiavellian, supposing that 
Machiavellism implies immorality, inhumanity and cruelty. But then 
this will have to be understood in the manner that Winternitz does 
in his essay on “Kautilya Arthasastra’* in the Calcutta Review (April, 
1924). “Just as Kautilya/ says W., “occasionally pays his respects to 
morality, you will find in all proclamations of the great political leaders 
of our days that the most abominable things are always done in the 
name of justice, humanity and civilisation.” But of course N. does 
nothing of the kind. His Kautilya is quite liberal and humane and 
yet at the same time worthy of nothing but moral censure and expul- 
sion from the dharma-rajya. 

It has to be added that one does not become anti^Machiavellian 
simply because of moralisings. It is nothing inconsistent to find 
moralisings in Machiavellism. Moraiism and Machiavellism can pull 
on very well together. Writers on world-conquest can also speak of 
democracy and' self-determination and lecture on the virtues di a 
Shakespearian “model king* Henry V, or the rajar^i-vrttam of 
Kautilya. 

To a student of the objective history of political philosophy Nag's 
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arguments would appear to be fallacious on three vital points. First, 
the list of moralisms in the artha and n\ti literature does not disprove 
that Kaiitib^-aism is Machiavellism. In the second place, his assump- 
tion that there is such a thing as the "‘Hindu spirit” and that this 
Hindu spirit is “in general"’ used to such and such things and opposed 
to such and such other things is as false and erroneous as unfounded in 
history. And thirdly, there is no plausible reason for believing that 
every Hindu writer down to Mallinatha who cited words or phrases 
from artha literature, or for that matter Indian tradition as a rule 
was bent on minimising, deprecating and cursing it. A history of 
actual Indian political institutions and international relations would 
expose the hollowness of this interpretation. 

Hut without going into the history of institutions we may examine 
N*s thesis on the strength of his own documents. 

Evidence against Nag has been furnished by himself. If Indian 
tradition is to be found anywhere it is certainly in the Mahabharata to 
which he devotes a whole chapter. And what is the atmosphere of 
this work, described as having evolved during a thousand years 
depuis Vepoque de Paiiyim jusque dam les Puranas et le Harivamha as the 
result of cumulative literary co-operation of the people (p. 30) ? Bun 
laique et mime parfots laique avec exageration (secular and even often 
secular with vengeance), says he (p. 33). La veritable diploinatie des 
K^atriya sous une couleur bruiale (the veritable diplomacy of the 
Ksatriya of a cruel dye) is to be found, as he believes, in the lecture 
of Kanika quoted by him (pp. 33-39). These principles are said to 
contain V experience 'ie la science realiste. The Mahabharata revele une 
atmosphere etouffante de cruauti et d* intrigues de cour (reveals a suffo- 
cating atmosphere of cruelty and court intrigues). 

Evidently, then, Kautilyaism was not repudiated by the alleged 
idealistic spirit of the Hindu ‘"people"*. Not only the sinister side but 
the ‘"scientific*’ or dialectic aspect of artha philosophy is equally well 
represented in this “fifth Veda"’. N. himself quotes Narada’s lecture or 
rather questionnaire put, as it is, in a topical manner (pp. 40-42). Thus, 
so far as the folk-tradition is concerned, N. contradicts himself in toto. 

So after all, if it is really true, that the artha sciences lost their 
independence and got swallowed up (^rf^anVr<7«) in the epic (p. ^19)* 
they did not really disappear from the Hindu mind. Rather, as N. 
believes that the Mahabharata (p. 32) is une litterature des masses 
(a literature of the nias.ses) and possesses a germe dentocratiquet 
Kautilyaism became really the philosophy of the teeming millions. 
This is the exact opposite of “atrophy"* (119). 
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N. believes that Kamandaka while summarizing the Kautilyan 
philosophy has suppressed des elements caracteristiques (p. 120). Not 
at all. As a summary, no paraphrased edition could be more faithful 
to the original in spirit. An Italian student of Kamandaka had 
found this Hindu thinker genuinely Machiavellian even before he 
knew of Kautilya. This indicates all the more that Kamandahi-niti 
can pass for a genuine report on Kautilyaism. 

The alleged spiritualitarianism of the Hindus did not militate 
against the success and popularization of artha and nxti literature, 
'"■La partie positivd' (the positive portion) of Hindu philosophy did not 
sink into oblivion, as N. wants his readers to believe. 

As N. has a false hypothesis, the traditional superstition of orienta- 
lists, to substantiate, he has chosen even to misinterpret Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvaiuisam and rob this great work of its legitimate worth. 

If anything, this epic is the embodiment of the exaltation of human- 
ism. Kalidasa was a pucea imperialist and chauvinist, an avatar of 
materialistic energism, an idealizer of the fullness of life. 

The men and women of Ragkuvmmam are not sheep and goats. 
The poet glorifies the achievements of asamudra^kmilsanath anakaratka- 
vartmanam. They are *‘Jords of the lithosphere from sea to sea,” 
aye, “commanding the <!kies by chariots of air”. 

One of them, Raghu, knows how to throw out such a challenge 
as the following to his adversary : Na khalv ardrjity& Raghum kri% 
bhavan iNot without overpowering Raghu can you pose as a successful 
person, a world* champion, so to say). 

But in N.’s literary criticism, lui aussi accentue la note morale en 
faisani l*esquisse poetique du bon roi et du mauvais roi (Kalidasa also 
accentuates the moral note while rendering a poetic account of the 
good king and the bad king). 

The statement, innocent as it looks, is quite objectionable in its 
context, N. seeks here to make out that the “moral” note is a speciality 
with Kalidasa and that it does not exist in the oriha and nxti literature. 
He evidently forgets that rajarsiy the king-saint (cf. the “philosopher- 
king” of Plato) is an orthodox Kautilyan commodity and that the 
distinction between the “king as god” and “the king as demon* is 
almost a universal category in Hindu political thought, exactly as in 
the Christian politics of the mediaeval Fathers. Kalidasa could have 
got enough morals even in Kautilya. 

Kalidasa, perhaps a comrade of Kamandaka (?), is here as elsewhere 
but Kautilya in verse (within the limits of art). The digvijaya (“world- 
conquest’^) of the Raghus, the prototypes of the Gupta emperors, is 

I. II, Q., MARCH* 1926 
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a part of his grand theme. And he executes hib task in the bame 
nationalistic manner, with the same glow of idealism, romantic abandon, 
and love of human endeavour as Virgil, the nationalist poet of the 
early Roman Empire, who took the story of the mythical Aeneases 
in order to sing of and idealize the world-conquest of his contemporaries 
almost poetising, so to say, the patriotic prose of Livy's History of Rome, 

To understand Kalidasa without reference, nay, as a contrast, 
to Kautilyaisra, as Nag seeks to do, is like appreciating Virgil as an 
antithesis to or disparager of Livy. It would be almost an attempt 
to prove that Kalidasa was writing of imbeciles for an asylum of in- 
curables, No, Kalidasa was not versifying an expurgated, ‘re-pectable' 
edition of Kautilya. Kalidasa and Kautilyaism were not antipodes, 
partial or complete. Their relations were those of Milton and Crom- 
well, to cite better known instances, although, from a ‘modern’ and 
slightly different sphere. 

Harisena, the writer of the martial eulogy on Samudragupta’s ’‘world 
conquest” certainly knew how to exult over the actual military exploits 
of his hero. There is a vital Kautilyan touch in the inscription which 
bears the eulogy. And that atmosphere was not unknown personally 
either to Kamandaka or to KalidSsa. If there is such a thing as the 
‘‘spirit of the age”, it w'as dominated by the living vijig'i^u of the 
Kautilyan dialectic. 

The successors of Kalidasa in literature (p, 120), Bhaiavd, Magha 
and Bhatfci, are said to have transformed the Arthamstra en maximes 
morales ct en bon mots qul ne sont plus ni de la science ni de Part (into 
moral maxims and sententious sayings which constitute neither 
science nor art). Perfectly natural, this i.s just as it should be. When 
Shakespeare cites Cicero and Seneca, we do not get in his dramas 
treatises on Stoic philosophy. Similarly U the Canakyakataka (or the 
hundred sayings of C.) be the only Kautilyan literature, which may 
have been known to the Tamil poet, Tiruvalluvar, one can well 
understand it without having to admit that Kautilya was being 
‘rejected.’ It is but ‘reminiscences’ in words or phrases, and echoes 
often distant, in sentiments, in any case, nothing more than allusions 
that one as a rule expects in poets, dramatists and novel-writers when 
they have to deal with cultural tradition. 

There are i-eferences to Tibet in Sudermann. But one does not 
study his plays to discover if Sven Hedin’s 1 rans-Himalaya has been 
bodily incorporated in them. And if one is disappointed, one does 
not say that Sudermann, nay, Germany, has ‘rejected’ Sven Hedin. 

It is but the “artistis method” in the exploitation of history and 
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philosophy that we see in the writings of Kalidasa and other poets. 
Milton’s 'classicisms’ are mainly of this allusive character. 

Not every poet of France, again, in the nineteenth century — nor 
even Victor Hugo in all his writings — has cared to idolize Napoleon. 
But this does not mean that Code Napoleon is defunct or that Napoleo- 
nism has ceased to be a word to conjure with among those Frenchmen 
whose business it is to cultivate the Napoleonic arts and crafts. N.’s 
fallacy consists in his making much capital out of silence, which, every- 
body knows, proves nothing. 

Bana in his Kadambari may have described the Kautilyan philo- 
sophy as maranatmaka (pervaded by the spirit of death). But he 
does not ‘reject’ it. His Harsacarita is an execution in the Kauti- 
lyan style, a romantic biography quite in tune with the glories of 
militarism and the ambitions of vtjtglsu. 

According to N. it was only a few commentators of the Middle Ages, 
for instance, Medhatithi and Mallinatha, who continued to study the 
original text of Arthasastra. He is unconscious that he has here 
admitted a tremendous argument against himself. For it proves that 
Kau^ilya was a living force, at any rate, in the academies even in the 
fifteenth century. 

The moral propaganda of Asoka such as is found in the Edicts 
is then cited by N. as the '‘first official and effective protestation” 
against Kautilyaism. But how much of the Asokan Edicts embodies the 
real “public law” {drott public or droit constitutionnet) of the Maurya 
empire ? Fine phrases are to be found in Frederick the Great’s Anti- 
Machidvel and Marcus Aurelius* Meditations as well. Moralizing rulers 
are not unknown in Eurojpe. 

Where is the evidence to prove that the Maurya empire even 
during the forty-one years of Asoka’s reign was being actually adminis- 
tered on methods opposed to those indicated in Artkasastra ? Here, of 
course, the question of the date of the Kautilyan literature is to be 
held in abeyance for the time being. It is assumed that the Kauti- 
lyans were at work during the third century B. c. The few terms that 
have been collected by N. from the Asokan inscriptions (pp. 1 33-124) 
indicate positively that Kautilyaism, at least on the formal side, was 
not unrecognized by the moralizing Emperor. 

Besides, at any rate, a single swallow does not make a summer. 

If the lectures of Afioka happen to be pacifistic, the inscription of 
Hari§ena regarding Samudragupta is nothing but ''positive*' ‘^realis^ 
tiqud*, militaristic. And certainly Samudragupta is not a negligible 
quantity in an encyclopaedia of sprit kindou. 
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After quoting the pious wishes of A§oka, the author remarks that 
although as Buehler points out in the Zeitschfift der deuischen Mor- 
geiilandtschen Geseilsthaft (Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
voL XLI) and the Epzgraphia Indica (vol. II) that the ariha and mii 
institutions were inherited by Asoka together with the Maurya empire 
the Emperor took care to Asokanize them.^ The process of Asokani- 
zation consisted, as it appears, in the distribution of the word dharma 
(duty, piety, humanity, etc.) right and left in the midst of the 
inscriptions. 

On this Asokanizing N.’s comment, which at the same time con- 
cludes the volume (p. 121), is as follows : History will say if India has 
lost or gaif.ed by making this choice. But the fact is that India has 
rejected the way pointed out by Kautilya-Canakya to enter that 
of Dharm asoka.” This comment is as valuable as the one that a 
student of European philosophy might make in regard to “Western 
history” after reading a few pages from the Stoic, Early Christian 
and Neo-Platonic philosophers. 

The previous discussion has already made it clear that N.’s position 
is untenable. But now since he is speaking of ‘‘history”, let history 
speak. 

Samudragupta has already been mentioned. The other Guptas 
were equally un- Asoka n. They knew the voie montrie par 
K. C. (way shown by Kautilya-Canakya) to administer sound doses 
of drubbing to the Huns. Both Harsavardhana and PulakeSin were 
Napoleonic in worldly ambitions and adventures. The Gurjara-Prati- 
haras, Rastraktitas and Colas were equally great world-conquerors 
such as would have gratified the Kautilyan professors. 

Then there was Bharmapala, a Buddhist, who had the word 
dharma attached to his very name perhaps even from birth. And 
which ‘way’ did he choose ? Not that of Dharmasoka, as it seems. 
For he came with his Bengali legions all the way up to Kanauj and 
overran the whole of Northern India establishing his flag on the 
Himalayas and in the Deccan. Dharmapala did not believe that 
Buddhism implied ahimsJ (non-killing) and pacifism. 

People with historic sense would then admit that whatever else 
may have been ‘rejected* by the people of India, it was certainly not 
Kautilyaism. 

What now is the verdict of history ? History sa>'s that the Hindus 
lived and moved on the earth exactly as other human beings of flesh and 
blood lived and moved in other parts of the worid. In the tug of war 
that must have ensued between the Indian Kautjlyas as in that between. 
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the others, the lesser yielded the palm to the bigger. But Kautilyaism 
first, Kautilyaism second, Kautilyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindu as of other pillars of the state. 

It may of course be readily admitted without lengthy dissertations 
that open cases of inhumanity and depravity created reactions against 
certain officials and perhaps also literary texts in the minds of one 
or more thinking sections of the community. But a general disparage- 
ment of the artha and niti philosophy as such, during periods of 
Hindu India is. prima facie inconceivable. 

Nag has tried to write an impossible thesis. From top to bottom 
it is a tissue of inconsistencies so far as there are any philosophical or 
sociological interpretations in it. And he has succeeded only in 
proving, against himself, that Kautilyaism is an inveterate trait of the 
Hindu genius, and that this Kautilyaism is nothing but MachiavelHsm. 

(To be continued) 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


Two Seals from Cutch 

The two seals, made of brass, published here, were found in 1897 
by the late Dewan Bahadur Ranchodbhai Udayram, once the Dewan 
of Cutch State, during his search for antiquities in Cutch. They are at 
present in the possession of his son Mr. Kanaylal R. Dave in Bombay. 

Excepting the coins of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, and a frag- 
ment of an inscription^ engraved in characters of the Gupta period 
(which gives us no connected or useful information) we have no 
records of the Gupta period found in Cutch. The present seals bear- 
ing characters of the Gupta period, will, therefore, be found interesting 
though they in no way give us information bearing on the political 
history of the province. They are, as will be seen below, private 
seals belonging to Brahmanas learned in the four Vedas. It is well 
known to archaeologists that a large hoard of such private seals was 
discovered in the excavations at Bhifca and Basarh, 

The FIRST SEAL was found in the ruins to the north of the village 
ViSjhana in Cutch. It is circular in shape, its diameter measuring 
inches. Above the inscribed portion, which consists of one Hne 
and in fact of one word only, the figure of Brahma is engraved. He 
is shown holding a 7nala in his right hand and a gourd in his left 
hand. On either side of the figure there is an ornamental design. 

I Ann^ Rep^ Arch, Sur* 1905-6 ; p, 55 ; 1919-20, p. 5. 
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The character^? used in the inscription, which measures inches, are 
Brahml of the 8th century a. D. The letters show rounded forms and 
not angular as in the other seal described below. The only point of 
orthography which requires to be noted is the doubling of the conso- 
nant immediately following r. The medial vowel i is expressed in two 
ways, — in one the stroke meant for i after being turned a little to the 
left is stretched below in a perpendicular line as in pi in pisaca^ and 
in the other it is stretched to the left in a horizontal direction as in 
rvvi in caturvvt(iya(sya). 

The inscription on this seal reads (i) Sri Pisacacaturvvidya [sya] 
“(This seal is) of (a brahmana) named Pisaca, wdio is learned in 
the four Vedas^’. His name is certainly very curious. As a brahmana, 
it is but natural that he would have on his seal the figuie of a Hindu 
god, and secondly as the brahmana seenns to be a devotee of Brahma, 
the figure of that god is engraved on his seal. 

The SECOND SEAL was discovered in the ruins of the village Patagadh 
at a distance of six miles to the east of Lakhpat in Cutch. It is oblong 
in shape, measuring i-f- by ij inches. Above the inscribed portion, 
which here consists of three lines, the figure of Nandin is engraved in 
the middle, in a sitting posture and facing to the left. On one side 
of the Nandin is shown the figure of a bow' without a string and on 
the other side (in the rear) is engraved the figure of a gourd. The 
figure of the Nandin denotes that the brahmana was a devotee of 
Siva and the gourd denotes that he who used the gourd was a 
Sanyasin. I am not able to explain the presence of the bow. Below 
these figures are two lines, one continuous and the other dotted. 

The characters used in this inscription also are of the eighth cen- 
tury A. D., but, as already remarked, they, have distinct angular form*’, 
A consonant following r is doubled as in °mrggata (i. i) and in 
^rwidya (1.3). The inscription reads thus : — 

(1) su (su) roanomukhavo (vi} nirggata 

(2) VI (vi) dheyapuraSri (sri) c5tu 

(3) rvvidyasya 

The arrangement of the words in this inscription seems to be wrong. 
It ought to be, I think, thus 

vidheyapuravinirggataSrl sumanomukhacaturvvidyasya 
The inscription shows that the seal is that of a Caturvedi-Brah- 
mai^a named Sumanomukha, (who) came from Vidheyapura. 

The town Vidheyapura seems to be identical with Yaudheyapura 
named after the Yaudheya tribe. 


D. B, Diskalkar 
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Giles, in his introduction to ^The Travds of Fa-ksie^i (Cam- 
bridge, 1923), says^ ‘^VVhat indeed must have been the cogent influence 
of that faith (Buddhism) which could inapel several of its ministers to 
undertake, and one to carry through for the Faith's sake, a supremely 
dangerous expedition, in the glow of which the journeys of St Paul 
melt into insignificance ? For Fa-hsien, the hero of this adventure and 
the recorder of his own travels, practically walked from China across 
the desert of Gobi, over the Hindukush, and through India down to 
the mouth o^f the Hooghly where he took ship and returned to China* 
bringing with him what he went forth to secure — books of the 
Buddhist canon and images of Buddhist deities". In Ceylon “after 
repeated search he obtained a copy of the Disciplines according to the 
school of the ‘Faith Prevailing', also copies of the long Agamas 
on ecstatic contemplation, and subsequently of a collection of extracts 
from the canon, all of which China was without,” The difficulties 
of the way and the danger of losing his books and icons are well 
known. After reaching China, he handed over to the monks of Nan- 
king the Sutras and the Vinayas he had collected ij^a-ksun^ p. 81). 

The publication of Fa-hsien*s travels caused a tremendous stir in 
the hearts of young and devoted Buddhists, and hundreds of Chinese 
left their home and followed Fa-hsien's footsteps to visit the land of 
the Blessed One, and to procure the sacred Buddhist books and images. 
We shall, however, see the result of this visit in the course of our study. 

“ The fourth century was a period of confusion in China, caused by 
a hopeless division of the country and by intrusion of invaders from the 
north. Yet Buddhist missions proceeded to cover the greater part of 
the land, and many of the contending rulers welcomed missionaries 
from Central Asia. One of these men, Fo*t'u-cheng, who came in 310 
to Lo-yang from a ‘western country’, laboured not as a 
translator but as a social worker. It is said that he was 
‘well-versed in magic formulae and saved many people 
from diseases and sufferings by his supernatural attainment.^ No fewer 
than 893 monasteries and sanctuaries were established by him, and his 
‘disciples’ numbered lo 00a But his significance in Chinese Buddhism 
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lay perhaps more on his having educated one ot the most powerful 
thinkers, Tao-an, than in his actual works ; though he laboured mostly 
in the north, his influence was later propagated to the south by his 
disciples*'.^ 

This Tao-an- was a very able man and he helped a large number ot 
Buddhist scholars. He was a contemporary of Dharmanandin and 
wrote an account of him. 

Dharmanandin was a man of Tokhara or Tokhristhan. A monu- 
mental work of DharmanandiiVs still exists in Chinese. It was 
his translation of Ekotturagama in 50 fasciculi of fifty-two chapters. 
The text, which was presumably written in vulgar Buddhist 
Sanskrit, consisted of 2,50,000 slokas, in verse or an equivalent 
number of syllables in prose ; and there are 555 short Sutras beginning 
with ‘Evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye etc’. (Nanjio, 543). 
A contemporary preface to this work says that it was composed 
in 384-385 A. D. Nanjio in his Catalogue gives a summary of the 
contents with a literal translation of 52 chapters. 

I have already referred to the political disintegration of China, 
and the lack of power of the Central Imperial Rule. The Former 
T’sin Dynasty, founded by Fu-Chien, had its capital at Chang-an. 
Fu-Chien was a patron of Buddhism and during the short period of 
44 years (350-394 A. D.) when he and his successors ruled, 
Former T’sin Indian §ramanas translated 15 Sanskrit book.-, 

350-394. Most of these translators came from modern Afganisthan, 

which was then a great centre of Indian culture and 
formed a part of India. 

The Former T^sin Dynasty was destroyed by the Later T’sin^, whu 
retained their capital at Chang-an, so that the Indian culture continued 
to flourish under the new sovereigns, who became famous as the patrons 
of Kumarajiva, Kumarajiva was an Indian living in, 
Turkisthan. We have alread}* mentioned that 
Turkistban. “ Central Asia and Eastern Turkisthan were inhabited by 
Indians and we shall have occasion' to go into a detailed 
history of tho;,e places in a subsequent study. KumSrajlva’s forefathers 
were ministers of a certain prince in India. Kumarajlva^s father had 
forsaken this office and went to Kucha, where he married 
Jivsl, a .sister ot the king of that country^ Kumarajiva was 
born of this wedlock. He became a monk in his seventh year. 

1 Anesaki, iff.A’.is., col. 8, Missions (Buddhist). 

2 Giles, Chinese Biog, Duty,, b\. Tao-an. 
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Two years after, mother Jiva became a nan and she took 

her son to Kubha, where he became the disciple of Bandhu- 
tlatta, a cousin of the king of Kubha. They went back to their native 
place of Kucha in 35 2 A. D., where he remamecl until 383, spending 
thirty years of his sojourn there and prosecuting his theological studies. 
He followed the school of Sarvastivadins for some lime under the 
instruction of Vimalaksa mentioned above. But he became a MahS- 
yanist after getting instructions of Suryasoma. In 383 when 
Kucha was captured by the Chinese General of Fu-Chieii, he 
was carried off to China as a prisoner and from 40 1 onwards he 
laboured at Chang-an for about ten years. His fame as a scholar 
had preceded him ; he established his reputation as a saint hy 
overcoming a temptation thrown in his way by his Chinese 
captors, and was received by the T’sin Court with great honour. 
He was appointed Kuo-shih (Rajyaguru) or the Director of 
Buddhist study and lectured in a hall specially built for him. He- is 
said to have had three thousand disciples. He translated 98 works 
in 421 fasciculi and fifty extant translations are still ascribed 
to him'. Pelliot says that "Kumarajlva is one of the greatest 
translators of Chinese Buddhism, though his mother-tongue was 
certainly neither Sanskrit nor Chinese”. But an Indian by descent 
and education, he was familiar with all the twists and turns of 
Sanskrit ; in Kucha he had to learn Chinese and Kuchari dialect. 

Kumarajiva found, on examination and comparison, that the 
Chinese translations made hitherto were neither accurate noc elegant, 
and he himself undertook the task of revision. This work occupied him 
for the rest of his life-time, and w^as the joy and pride of his declining 
years. Indian monks always translated Sanskrit books with the help 
of some Chinese scholars, who could not always comprehend the 
subject-matter and translated the Sanskrit words with imperfect 
synonyms. The translations were generally mere paraphrases of 
Sanskrit books and therefore sometimes wholly unintelligible to 
Chinese readers. To produce them in a form more accurate and 
complete was the task Undertaken by him at the desire of the king* 
More than eight hundred priests were called to assist, and the king 
himself, an ardent disciple of the new faith was present at the con- 
ference holding the copies in his hand as the work of correction 
proceeded. 


I Nanjio, App. II, 59 ; also LCwi, Le 'Tokharien B,*/. .d., 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1926 ** 
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More than three hundred volumes were thus prepared^. Few 
foreigners have yet gained any distinction in writing Chinese but 
Kumarajiva obtained it, and to this date his translations are consi- 
dered to be one of the best specimens of Chinese style. Kumara- 
jlva translated various recensions of Prajna-paramitas. The Pafica- 
vimmti Prajat-pTiramitZi was a very popular book. It had been twice 
translated into Chinese and it was again done into it by Kumarajlva, 
along w^ith Dma-sahasrikd> Prajfxa-paramita^ which had been thrice 
translated before. Vairacchedikoi, another equally important Buddhist 
philosophical book, was rendered into Chinese for the first time. The 
greatest work of Kum.\rajiva*s was his translation of the Malta- 
prajM^paramitH Sastra which he did between 402 and 405 in 100 fasci- 
culi. The Sanskrit te'ct of this Sutra c:>nsisted of 100,000 si okas in verse 
or a corresponding number of syllables in prose. But KumSrajiva 
translated only the first chapter in 34 fasciculi, and gave the abstract 
of the remaining 39 chapters. This book is the commentary on some 
of the sections of the PaUcaviinsati P raj^a-paramita by the great 
Nagarjuna ; it was now for the first time made accessible to the Chinese 
readers. It is not possible to describe here the fifty books translated by 
Kumarajlva. His versatile genius extended over almost all the 
branches of Buddhist learning. Among the more important books, 
the following may be mentioned ; — 

(1) Saddharma-Pmydarlk'a^ Nanjio, 134. 

(2) Smaller Sukkavafl-VyU/ta^ Nanjio, 200. 

(3) Sarvasiivada Pratiinoksa' ^ Nanjio, 1160. 

(4) SUtrlllankara ^astray Nanjio, 1182. 

(5) Madhyamaka Sastra (Jap. Churon). 

(6) Bata of Aryadeva, Nanjio, 1188 : Vasubandhu’s com- 

mentary on the Sutras (Jap. Hyaku-ron). 

(7) Dvadasa-nikaya Bastra by Nagarjuna (Jap. Juni-mon-ron), 
Nanjio, 1186. 

The last two books were composed by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva to 
clear up the confusion arising in men’s minds regarding the distinction 
between entity and non-entity. They gave an exposition of the teachings 
of Buddha and his life with special emphasis on the ‘Twelve Nikayas* 
that led to the inmost shrine of Perfect Enlightenment. They 


I Edkins’ Chinese. Buddhism ^ p. 90, 

^ P^^ttmak§a SUira des Sarvastivadins, texte Sanscrit— -M. 
l.ouis Finot avec le version chinoise de Kumarajlva, traduile en 
fran<;ais par M. Ed. Huber—/. A. 1913, pp. 465-558. 
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rc^^arded the Avatamsaka, the Agamas, and the Saddharma-Pw^d^tika 
as marking three periods in Sakyamuni’s ministerial career, and 
considered the Saddharma^P uudatlka as the crown of Buddha's perso- 
nal teachings. 

The Sukhov atl-Vyiiha has a far-reaching consequence on the 
hibtorv of Buddhism as it is one of the scriptures of tlfe Jodo or Pure 
Land sect of Japan and China. 

The smaller SnkhavafirVyTiha, brought to China b}?- Kumarajiva 
soon after 400 A, D., was translated by him into Chinese. This shorter 
translation corresponds with a few omissions to the 
bukhwati- Sanskrit text, which has been published by Max Muller. 

is taught in this Sutra that if a man keeps in his 
memory the name of Buddha Amitabha one day or seven days, the 
Buddha together with Bodhisattvas will come and meet him at the 
moment of his death in order to let him be born in the Pure Land 
(Sukha^'atI), and that this matter has equally been approved by all the 
other Buddhas of the Universe"'*. Another important branch of 
work was undertaken by Kumarajiva j it was the writing of bio- 
graphies of the three great Bodhisattvas Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
and (Irya) Deva. I believe this is the first attempt on writing 
biography of saints, which art was afterwards greatly perfected in 
Buddhist literature. He also wrote a book called Shih^hsiangdun 
as the Sastra on the characteristics of Reality especially for Yao 
Hsing, the king, who revered him as a god®. 

In China and Japan KumSrajlva's version of the Saddharma- 
Pundarlka is very popular, and Buniyo Nanjio, in his preface to the 
same work, says that Sadd/iarma-Pundarlka is almost 
Saadharma- worshipped by the followers of Tendai in both countries 
Pupdank.. Nichiren in Japan. They are used to repeat the seven 

characters na-mu-myc Ao-ren-ge-iyo i. e. Namak SaddAarma-Pun^rl- 
koya Sutraya, as their formula. This Sutra is said to have been ren- 
dered into Chinese six times, but three of these translations were 
already lost by 130 A. D. when Khai-yuen-lu was compiled by Ch’-shang 
in the T’ang Dynasty. The dates of these six versions are about A. D. 
25s, 270, 286, 335, 400 and 601 respectively. The first two and the 
fourth are lost. The remaining three were translated by Dh^tna- 
raksa, Kumarajiva, and Jfianagupta and Dharmagupta respectively. 
Nanjio has given a detailed comparison of these three versions in his 

I Lloyd’s Wheat atnoHg the Tares, 167. 

3 Giles, Chinese Biog. Dkty., No. 1017. 
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Catalogue. The version of Jfianagupta and Dharmagupta is the latest 
and agrees more closely with the Sanskrit text. Besides these, two 
incomplete versions of 223 and 335 A. D. are mentioned by Ch’-shang 
in his Catalogue, but they were lost already in 730 A. D. But Kumara- 
jiva's version for its elegant and idiomatic Chinese has been most 
popular ever since. 

Bodhisattva Vasubandhu wrote a commentary to this book called 
Saddharma-Pun^f^ka-SUtra-Sastra, It was translated by Bodhiruci and 
Ratnamati after it had become widely known through Kumarajtva’s 
translation (Nanjio, 1232, 1233). There are as many as 19 books 
written in Chinese by the Chinese monks on Saddharma-Fundarxka, 
and besides there are Japanese commentaries such as Hokke-gi-sho, 
well known in Japan (Nanjto, Saddkarama-Puridarxka^ Intro.). 
This book has been translated into English by H. Kern in the Sacred 
Books of the East and long ago into French by E. Burnouf. It 
has been of late edited by S. L4vi. 

The Brahmajdla Sutra (Fan-m^ng-ching), which has always been 
considered in China as the chief code of law of the Mahay ana schools, 
was introduced into China by Kumarajiva. The book in translation 
is only two fasciculi, but it is stated by Sang-chao, a 
lSt«r*^*** disciple of Kumarajiva, that this work is the twelfth 
chapter on the Bodhisaitva-hrdaya-bhTimi ; it is a Sanskrit 
work of 120 fasciculi and 61 chapters (Nanjio, 1017 ; Tokyo ed. xvi, 
1-9). But the rest of the work was never put into Chinese garb at all, 
nor has the original work ever been unearthed by European irido- 
logists.' The Pali Brahmqfala Sutta in the Dighanikaya has nothing in 
common with the Chinese code of law except the title. But we have 
found the Chinese version of the Pali text in the 14th chapter of the 
DXrgkaga^na Sutra under the title Fan-tun^-chtng ^‘Sutra of Brahma's 
movements" which in Sanskrit would likewise give Brakintyala Sutra, 
No commentary to it seems to have been written in Sanskrit but 
there is a commentary to it by Chi Chie, a Chinese monk of the i6th 
century.® 

Kumarajiva rendered into Chinese another important Sanskrit Sutra, 
a work which had inspired in a later age many Chinese monks to write 
on it. It was SUrangama Sam{idki(No. 399) in three fasciculi, the sequel 
of which also occurs in Tibetan Kanjur. Kumarajiva transliterated the 


t BeGroot, Toung Paa, 1898. 

2 Courant, Catalogue du Livres chinois, vol. II, p. 606, 
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name as Skih-lSng-yen-sam-mei as &ura (hero) anga (limb) and samadki. 

Another recension of this Sutra, but of much larger 
S^dhi”* size, was done into Chinese in 10 fasc. by Paramiti and 
MikaSakya (No. 446) in the T*ang dynasty. The 
importance of the book can easily be gauged from the fact that three 
commentaries to it by Chinese monks were written in the Sung dynasty. 
In 1165 A. D. Hsien Kwei compiled these commentaries (No. 1818) 
and arranged one after the other under each sentence or passage of 
the Sutra. This arrangement greatly helps us to study at once the 
tent from three commentaries. I believe Kumarajiva was responsible, 
as he was for many others, for the introduction of this Sutra, which 
became so popular in the centuries to follow him. 

It is to Kumarajiva that we owe the first introduction of the master 
minds of Indian Buddhism into China, viz., A§vagho3a, Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva and Vasubandhu. These are the four great 
anM patriarchs of Buddhism, who established Mahayana on 

ghoja in Chinese, a sound basis of phiIosoph3% ASvaghosa is the twelfth 
patriarch of the Buddhist church. One of his greatest 
works is the SUtralankara,^ 

It is a collection of pious legends after the model of the Jatakas and 
Avadanas which are narrated in prose and verse in the style of 
Sanskrit poetics. Many of these legends of old are known to us, .such 
as the story of Dlrghayu*?, of king Sivi. Others already show more of 
the spirit of the Mahayana or at best a reverence for the Buddha which 
is more Mahayanic in its tendency. In two of the 
satrsiahkara. stories of the S^iralankara a part is played by king 
Kaniska. But it is much to be deplored that up to now^ 
we have only Chinese translation of Kumarajiva,^ as the Sanskrit text 
so far has not been discovered. Not only is it a literary work 
of importance, the merits of which are apparent in the translation, 
but also of great significance for the history of Indian literature 
and culture inasmuch as it mentions the epics of the Mahabharata 
and Ram ay ana, it combats the philosophical doctrine of the 
Sankhya and Vaisesika schools just as forcibly as it opposes the 


1 This should not be confused with Asanga's Mahayana SHtralafi- 
kara, which has been translated from Sanskrit into French by S. 
L^vi. 

2 Sutralailkara of Asvaghosa translated by KumSrajlva (French 
translation by Ed. Huber). 
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religious views of the Brahmins and the Jains and refers in a variety 
of ways to the scripts, the arts, and painting. ^ Fiom the Chinese 
translation of Sutr^lahkara, Huber was able to trace three stories to 
the Divyavadana^. 

Besides translating the SUtralankara, Kumarajiva translated a bio- 
graphy of the Bodhisattva A§vaghosa (Nanjio, 1460), and thereby 
popularized the legendary life of the patriarch among the Chinese, 
ASvaghosa ( Ma-ming, horse-neighing) was born of a Brahmin family 
in Benares, and received his education at Pataliputra. He had a sound 
Brahmanical education before he embraced Buddhism. He was a 
great force in the country and many a legend is connected with his life. 
He was a great musician, a poet and a dialectician. His epic Buddha^ 
cariia has been mentioned elsewhere, which was introduced into China 
almost within ten years of the appearance of Kumarajlva*s biography. 

Nagarjuna^ the fourteenth patriarch was also introduced in China 
by Kumarajiva. Nagarjuna was a great and versatile writer and was 
the founder of the Madhyamaka philosophy. The principal work of this 
school is Nagarjuna*s Madhyamaka Sastra, Ts*ing-mii 
NSgarjuna. (Nllaiietra) wrote a commentaiy, PranyamWamstra-tiKa 
(Nanjio^ ii 7 g), which was translated by Kumarajiva into 
Chinese in 409 A.D. Nagarjuna wrote several important Sastras, among 
which the most compendious volume on Abhidhaima was \\\^ Maha- 
praj 1 i^'paramita-Ba.stra (Nanjio, 1 169), which was a commentary on the 
Paficavimsati-^atasahasrika Praf^p^ramita (Nanjio, i b). This is the 
first book translated into Chinese explaining the Madhyamaka philo- 
sophy, Kumarajiva also gave a Chinese version of Nagarjuna's life, 
which is full of miracles and legends (Nanjio, 1461). 

A disciple of Nagarjuna, and as great as his master, was Aryadeva^ 
(Deva, Kana-Deva). He too was introduced to the Chinese reader by 
Kumarajiva. Deva*s Bata-Sdstra with Vasubandhu's 
Aryadeva. Commentary (Nanjio, Ii88) was rendered into Chinese in 

304 A.D. Traditionally Deva is the fifteenth patriarch and 
was an inhabitant of Southern India (some say Ceylon). He lived in 

1 Levi,/. A., 1908, pp. yyff. translated by Nariman, p. 36 ; also 
Anesaki, ERp, voL 3, p. 159. 

2 BEFEO.i 1904^ pp. 709-726. 

3 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^ p. 77, 

4 Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, Cal. Univ., 1912, pp. 
187-194 ; also Edkins, op, cit, p, 78. 
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the third century A.D. Aryadeva*s life was also made known in China 
by Kumarajiva. 

The wonderful service done by Kumarajiva, for introducing these 
master-minds in Chinese, cannot be gainsaid. The subtle and critical 
mind of the Chinese Confucianists and Taoists wanted critical and phi- 
losophical writings from the pen of Indian Buddhists, and the intro- 
duction of the philosophies of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva was 
the right thing for the hour. The real intellectual Buddhism was 
offered to China by Kumarajiva ; after him, as we shall see, hundreds of 
Abhidharma works of various schools of thought were introduced. 

About the same time while Kumarajiva was preaching in the North 
China, there arrived by sea-route Buddhabbadra (Shantung), who has 
been mentioned above as the first translator of the 
Avatanysaka (Nanjio, 87). By the purity of his life, his 
great discipline and meditation, he influenced deeply the 
people of south China. It was in the South that he laid the foundation 
of the Shan-no (Dhyana) school of Buddhism, which was in later 
times greatly strengthened by Bodhidharina. 

Other important Sanskrit works were also translated during this 
period by Indian monks. Dlrghagama which is the Sanskrit version 
of the Dighanikaya was rendered into Chinese by Buddhayasa with 
the help of Chu Fo-nien in 412-413 A. D. It consisted of 22 fasciculi 
4 Vargas, 30 SQtras. He also translated a Vinaya and a Pratimoksa 
of the Dharmagupta school, which was one of the four sub-divisions of 
the Mula-Sarvastivada. Chu Fo-nien, who has already been mention- 
ed as an assistant of Buddhaya§a, had helped many foreign transla- 
tors of the Former T’sin Dynasty. He acquired knowledge of Sanskrit 
and himself translated 22 or 23 works from 374 A. D., till some time, 
under the Later T’sin Dynasty. Of his seven works only five are 
in existence, DharmayaSa, another §ramana of Kubha, translated 
2 or 3 works in A. D. 407-415. In Wan-Chwang the Western T’^sin 
established one of those ephemeral Tartar principalities mentiond 
previously. One Chinese Sramana Shih Shang-chien or Fa-chien 
translated about 14 or 15 works and today 10 of his works are still 
to be found in the collection of Tripi^kas. During the reigns of the 
three T’sins in China (350-431 A. D.) 197 works were translated by 
known and unknown writers, but today only 124 of these works 
remain, others being lost. During the Eastern Tsin (317-420 A. D.) 
dynasty in 373 A. D., Tao-an, a. Buddhist priest compiled the ■ first 
Chinese catalogue of the Tripitaka. His Catalogue b^ins with books 
of An hsi-kao and omits the earliest books of Buddhism. The reason 
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is that he was a man of the North and probably the activities of the 
South were little known to him^. 

Nine translators flourished in the state of the Northern Liarr^ 
(A. D. 397-439) which had its capital at Chang-ye and Ku-tsang. Of 
these translators Shili Tao-kung, Shih Fa-Chung-clui-ching-shang, Shih 
Chu-mang, Tao-thai were Chinese monks. The last named Shih 
Tao-thai went to the west of the Himalayas to obtain texts of the 
Vibhasa and some Sutras and Sastras. After having returned to 
China, he met one Buddhavarman with whom he translated Katya- 
yaniputra^s Abhidharma-Vibhasa-Bastra a book in 82 fasciculi, 3 
khandas or divisions or 16 chapters. But this was an incomplete work. 
Afterwards he alone made the translation of M aha-puru^a-hastra 
(Nanjio, 1242) and Makayana-AvatarakaBastra. (Nanjio, 1243). 

Shih Chu-meng deserves special note. He started from Chi\ng-an 
towards India in A. D. 404 with fourteen friends. Nine of them were 
frightened at the sight of the Himalayas and returned, one having died 
oi"* the way. Chu-meng with four other friends went as 
hu-Meng. Pa^aliputra, where he obtained the Mss. of 

A’trvana-STUra, Maha-saughika Vinaya, and some other texts, from 
the very house of a Brahmana, from whom Fa-hsien had obtained the 
\Nirvana~Sutra manuscripts. On the way back to China in A. D. 424, 
he again lost three more friends, and arrived at Liang-chiu with only 
one surviving friend. In A. D. 433^439 he translated the Nirvana- Snira 
in 20 fasciculi, but his translation was lost in 730 A. D. 

The only great Indian translator who has left a lasting name was 
Dhartnaraksa, who is said to have translated 23 or 24 works, of which 
twelve are still extant. As many of these books are important, I 
shall mention them briefly : — 

(1) Maha.vnipulya^Maha-sannipata SxUra in four parts and 30 
fasciculi (No. 6i). 

(2) Makarparintrvana-Sntra in 40 fasciculi, 13 chapters (No. 113). 

(3) SuvuTKMprabhasa Sutra^ which remained incomplete and was 
followed by a more complete version by I*tsing in a later age, and 
became very popular in China. It had two famous commentaries. 

(4) Karu^-puv^r%ka BUtra^ a well known extant Sanskrit book 
(No. 142). 

(5) Stf^vwartva Vyakararia-SUtra. 


I See Pelliot, Meou-Tsm ou ks dautes Leves, T'oung Pao, V, XIX. 
PP* ^5S also Giles* Chinese Biog, Dkty, 
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(6) Bodhisattva-caryZinirdeha, and a few others. 

But the mobt important of these books, which has evoked great 
discussion among the western literati, is Dhaima-raksa’«; translation 
oi Buddha-carita iTJyyfj (Nanjio, 135 1) by Asvaghosa. This is a 
metrical ^\ork on the life of Buddha from his biith till 
Buddha-carita. division of bis lelic*^. This Chinese veision has been 

translated into English by Mr. Beal and contains 28 chapter‘d, whereas 
the original extant Sanskrit recension has only 17 chapters, the titles 
and contents of which agree with those of the first 17 chapters of the 
Chinese translation (except the titles of the nth, i6th, and 17th chap- 
ters of the Chinese), which omits some verse.s. Beal in the translation 
of Fo-shu-ksin-isGfig~chi7Jg (S. B. E., vol. xiix)and Couell in Buddha- 
carita^ have compared these two versions and various Sanskrit originals. 
Dharmaraksa however so amplified and transposed the original verses 
that the result can hardly be called a translation, although it must have 
been so intended. I believe the greatest achievement under this Dynasty 
was the tr^slation of the Buddha-carita and the blackest spot of the 
rulers is tho way in which its translator was treated and eventually 
murdered by Tsin-chin-meng-suh (413-4.33) and the second ruler of 
the Northern Liang Dynasty. 

I According to a more critical study of the Sanskrit text of the 
Buddha-carita y the last four cantos of the Epic are held as spurious and 
are decidedly known as composition of Amrtananda, a Nepalese poet 
of no mean order. It has been further demonstrated by Leumann 
and others that the first 25 Slokas of the ist canto are presumably com- 
posed by Amrtananda, as they do not occur either in the Chinese 
or the Tibetan versions. The Sanskrit text of the work was first 
known to the literati in 1893, when the late E. B. Cowell published 
the Sanskrit text in the Anecdota Oxoniensia (Aryan Series, part 
VII, Oxford, 1893). 

The English translation of the Buddha-carita by Cowell appeared in 
the S.B.E., vol. xlix, 1894. Since the publication of these two works 
almost all the Indologists have taken part in the discussion that 
followed, and each has helped to elucidate the text. Below we give 
the bibliography on Asvaghosa : 

Bbhtlingk, Otto von und H. Kern : Kritiseke Bemerkuttgen ku 
ASvagho§a*s B uddkn-cari fa-— K.oTiQn Sach. Gesel. d, Wiss. zu Leipzig, 
Phil-histor. Klasse, 1894 ; II, 1895, pp. 160-198. 

Dahlmann, J : Das Mahabharat als Epos uud Rechtsbuch — Berlin, 
PP- 141-152 
I. H. Q., MARCH, 1926 


22 
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In 420 a new Dynasty known as the Earlier Sung was founded in 
the south with Chien-yeh or modern Nanking as its capital. In the 
north, there were many Tartar principalities which were more or less 
favourable to Buddhism, but all except Wei perished before 
4C0 A. D. Wei then split up into Eastern and Western kingdoms, 
which lasted for about a hundred years.* In the south, the Earlier Sung 
gave place to these short dynasties, Chi, Liang, and Ch'en, until at 
last the Sui (589-605) united China (Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism^ 
vol. Ill, p. 252). 

The Emperor Wen-Ti ( 424-454 A.D.) of the Earlier Sung Dynasty, 
although a patron of Confucianism, was not wholly inimical to 
Buddhism. The rapid advance of Buddhism in China roused 
the jealousy of the official and literary circle, who had great in* 
fluence in the Chinese court. They wanted imperial interference to 
prevent the multiplication of monasteries and the growing expenditure 


Finot, L : Nctes sur le Buddha-carita — J. As., Paris, 1895, pp. 512-545. 

Hopkins, E. W., Buddkorcaritay J.A.O.S., vol. xxii, 1901, pp. 387-388. 

Kielhorn, F., Zu Amiagho^ds Buddha~cariia^Yion%: Gesel. d. Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, Phil-histor. Klasse, 1 894, pp. 364-374. 

Leumann, E,, Some Notes on Ahvaghaaa^s Buddha-carita — W.Z.K.M., 
Band viii, 1893, PP* 193*200. 

"* ■' ■' Akvagho^ds Buddha-carita — Kong. Gesel. d. Wiss. zu 

Gottingen, Phil-hist. Klasse, 1896, pp. 83-90. 

Levi, S., Buddhacarita d^e Ahvagho^a — J. As., 1892, pp. 201-236. 

Luders, H, Zu Akvagho^a*s Buddkarcarita-^'Kjox\g, Gessl. d. Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, Phil-hist. Klasse, pp. i — 15. 

Speyer, J. S., Kriiische Nachlese zu A*s Buddha carita — Amsterdam, 
1895. 

Windisch, E : Mira und Buddha, Leipzig, 1895. 

Formichi, Carlo, Asvagkosa Poeta del Buddhisino^^\h\\o\htcdi. di 
cultura Moderna-— G^aterza, Bari, 1912, p. 409 (The book con- 
tains a learned introduction, Italian translation, notes, and the above 
bibliography : The author, who is the greatest authority on Buddha^ 
carita, gives in several places his own reading which has greatly 
helped to clear up hitherto obscure and apparently meaningless 
passages. Since the publication of this book, Hultzsch and Cappellar 
have written two articles in the Z, D. M, G. and Z, Ittd, Iran,, 
1922. 
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on. superstitious ceremonies. This marks the beginning of the desire 
to curb Buddhism by restrictive legislation. A similar 
reaction took place in the Wei kingdom where great 
persecutions were done, alternately favoured by some 
benevolent princes. The force of Buddhism w^as too strong to 
be curbed and in Wei vve find as many as 13,000 Buddhist 
temples. In the Sung kingdom much restriction was placed 
on the Buddhists by certain kings, amply compensated by a succeeding 
one. For fifty-nine years good progress was made in the trans- 
lation of Sanskrit books, for as many as twenty translations from 
China, India, Ceylon and Central Asia are said to have existed in 
earlier times of which nine only remain. 

A remarkable feature of this period- is the tendency of Chinese 
Buddhists to go on pilgrimage to India ; since Fa-hsien’s return in 414, 
Chinese students felt romantic pleasure to wend their way to In-do 
or India, Thus in 420' A. D. a band of 25 Chinese monks started on 
a pilgrimage to India. 

During this Earlier Sung rule, we hear of two translations into 
Chinese of works of the Mahisasaka school. These translations were done 
by Buddhajiva, a srama^a of Kubha, who arrived in China in 423 a,d* 
Besides Buddhajiva, there were KalayaSa, Dharmamitra, Isvara, Guna- 
varman, Sahghavarman, Gunabhadra, GunaSila (?), and others who 
came from India. Shih Chu-yen, Shih Fao-yun, Fa-yung, Tstt-chii-chin- 
shang, a layman, Hwui-kien, Siang-kung and others were Chinese 
translators. 

Of the Indian monks of this period Gunavarman^ had international 
reputation. He was a native of Kubha, a younger son of the king of 
the country. He visited Ceylon in 400 A.D. and it is said that he conver- 
ted a country called Cho-po, which is identified with Java where he 
founded the first Buddhist monastery. The fame of the monk spread 
all over the Buddhist world and he attracted the 
Guniavarmana. attention and admiration of the Chinese scholars, who 
got the Emperor to invite Gunavarman to China. 
The Indian monk came to China in 431 A. D., worked incessantly 
and died the same year. He translated ten works but only five 


I Of the details of the life of Gunawaman, we have ample 
materials furnished by M. Ed. Chavannes in an article in the Taung 
Pao^ I9Q4» which has already been abridged by Mr. P. N. Bose in 
his Indian Teachers in China, 
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remain, one of them being a book called Dkarmagupta Bkiksunl- 
karman, which is evidently the Bhiksunl-Praiimoksa according to 
the Dharmagupta school. 

Gunavarman completed another important work known as 
Bahiynkta-abhidharma-hrdaya-Hastra (Tsa-a-phi-hsiivlun), which had 
been clone up to the tenth fasciculus by a sramana named Isvara. The 
book had 13 fasciculi ; but it was lost very early (Nanjio, App. II. 78). 
This Bainyuhta-abhidharnia of Dharmatrata (Nanjio, 1287 ; 16 fasc.), 
which was a commentary on Dharmajfiana’s Abhidkarma Hrdaya^^ 
was also translated by Sahghavarman another Indian bhiksu who 
arrived in Nanking in 433 A.D. Saiighavarman’s other important tran- 
slations were Sarvsativada-NikAya-Vmaya-Matrkll which in Chinese is 
transliterated as Sa-po-to-pu phhni moto-lo-chia (Nanjio, 1132), and 
Nagarjuna-Bodhisattva-SukrUekka (Nos. 1440, 1441). The latter was 
a book of verses on the importance of the Law, composed by theBodhi- 
sattva Nagarjuna. It-sing says that the Suhrllekha or letter to a 
friend was written by Nagarjuna to his old Danapati, a great king of 
the south ^atavahana. He also says that the Buddhists in the five parts 
of India first commit these verses to memory when they begin to study 
their religion. So it is not unlikely that such a popular book should 
be translated into Chinese. 

Gunabliadra, another translator ot versatile genius, arrived in China 
435 A. D. He was a native of Central India, Brah- 
caste and was nicknamed Mahayana for his deep 
knowledge of the doctrines of Mahayana. He is 
said to have translated 78 works, but only twenty-eight 
of them remain to this day. He translated Lai^kavatara Sutra, a 
well-known Sanskrit Book on Yogacara, still read and revered by 
people. Many other Sutras and Dharanis of indifferent merit and value 
were rendered into Chinese, Although a staunch Mahayanist, he trans- 
lated the Hinayana Saiiiyuktagatna^Sutra in 50 fasciculi. Almost half 
the sutras of Sarny uktagama occur in the DirgMgama and Ekottara- 
gama, which are partly equivalents of the Pali Dlgha Nikaya and Angut^ 
taraNiklya, Another important work on philosophy viz. VasumWs 
Abhidkarma Prakarmapida {12 fasc.) was rendered into Chinese by 
Gunabhadra in collaboration with an Indian paijdit named Buddha- 


^ Chinese by Gautama Sanghadeva in 391 A. D. 

(Nanjio, 1288). 
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yaSas. Gunabhadra’s style of writing in Chinese was of a high order, 
and his books became very popular in China. 

This Gunabhadra was also responsible for a translation of a very 
important Pali work, Milinda-pafiha^ but it was unfortunately lost 
by 664 A. D. There were three versions of the Milinda-paUha in 
Chinese : 

(1) Na-sien {Nagasena) pi-yu-ching or the Sutra of comparisons 
by Nagasena. This version was translated in the third century A. D. 
but was already lost in the 5th century, 

(2) Na-sien pi<hiu ching (Nagasena Bhiksu Sutra) or Norsim 
ching (Nagasena Sutra) ^ was first translated during the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty (317-420 A. D.). This version is anonymous ; its 
original was probably redacted in a dialect of India, in two or 
three fasciculi. To the Chinese scholars one recension in two fasciculi 
was known. 

(3) A version of the second, probably incomplete, was translated 
by Gunabhadra ; but his translation has not come down to us as 
stated above. 

A comparison of the Chinese and Pali versions of the book shows 
wide divergences in the preliminary part, and almost perfect agree- 
ment in the principal part. The two texts of the Chinese versions were 
held by Sprecht and Levi to be different works, but they have since 
been proved by Pelliot^ to be two recensions of one and the same 
work. Between these recensions it is difficult to decide which is the 
more ancient and the more exact The Chinese text is much 
shorter than the existing Pali one®. 

In connection with Gunabhadra^s translation of the Sampuk^gama- 
sHtrUi a very important problem presents itself : “What 
P5U Niksyas jg relation to the Pali canon of the Chinese texts 

anU Sanskrit rv. * j-f • 

Affamas. bearing titles corresponding to JMrgha, mamyama, 

Samyukta and Ekottara ? These collections of Sutras 

do not call themselves Nikaya but A-han or Agama : the titles are 

1 Nanjio, 1358. 

2 Pelliot, ‘Les noms propres dans les traductions Chlnols du 
Milinda-paiiha^, /. A., 1914, No. 2, pp. 379-420. 

3 Takakusu, ‘Chinese translations of the Milinda-pallha*, 

1896, pp. 1-21. For a detailed discussion of the Chinese versions of 
Milinda-pafiho, see Paul Demi6ville, ‘Les versions Chinois du Milinda- 
pafiha% BEFEO,y 1924, Nos. 1-2, pp. MJ 5 * 
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translated as ‘Long’, ‘Medium,’ ‘Miscellaneous’ and Tseng-i, represent- 
ing Ekottara rather than Anguttara', There is hence prima facu 
reason to suppose that these works represent not the Pali canon, but a 
somewhat similiar Sanskrit collection. That one or many Sanskrit 
works may have co*existed with a somewhat similar Pali work is clearly 
shown by the Vinaya texts, for here we have the Pali canon and 
Chinese translations of five Sanskrit versions, belonging to different 
schools, but apparently covering -.lie same ground and partly identical. 
For the Sutra Pitaka no such evidence is forthcoming; but the Sanskrit 
fragments of the Samyukiagama found near Turfan contain parts of 
six sutras which are arranged in the same ler as the Chinese translation 
and are apparently the original from which was made. It is noticeable 
that three of the four great Agamas were translated by monks who 
came from Tukhara or Kabul. GuQabhadra, however, the translator 
of the Samyukiagama came from Central India, and the text which 
he translated was brought from Ceylon by Fa-hsien^. It is also certain 
that though the Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas contain much 
common matter, it is differently distributed”, (Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism^ III, pp. 296-7). 

During this Liu Sung period a few Chinese scholars learnt Sans- 
krit and translated many books into Chinese. One of them, Shih-Fa- 
Yung had been so much attracted by Indian culture that he took 
the name of Thasa-wu-Chia which is transliterated as Dharma-vikrama 
or DharmaSura. He had been to India with the group of twenty- 
five monks, who had started for India in 420 A. D. and came back in 
4^3 A. D, He translated only one work. Shih Hwui-Kien, another 
Chinese Sramana, whose native place is not known, translated 10 or 
1 $ works in A. D. 457 ; but today only six works remain, and in 730 
only seven works were in existence. We find the names of other 
Chinese Sramaijas, who translated a few books, but most of them are 
lost. 

It is not always that the Buddhist monks alone laboured on transla- 
tion of works. Even laymen took great interest in the work. Tsii-Chii 
Chin-Shang, a Chinese Grhapati or householder, was a cousin of the 
second ruler of the Northern Liang Dynasty, who had killed Dharma 


1 Anesaki, ^Traces of Pali Texts in a Mahayana treatise’, Le 

Musian^ 1905. 

2 L6vi, ‘Samyuktagama Sanskrit’ T^oung PaOy, 1904, p. 297. 
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rak§a mentioned above. Tsii-Chu-Ching-Shang in his youth had gone 
to Khotan, where he had met an Indian priest named 
Buddhasena, trom whom he probably learnt Sanskrit. 
Having returned to the kingdom of the Northern Liang, 
he translated one work in 2 or 3 fasciculi, entitled 'an important 
explanation of the Law of Meditation’ in a. D. 433-439, but it was 
lost before 730 A. D. After the destruction of the Northern Liang, 
Dynasty, he went southward and took refuge under the Sungs, where 
lie continued his work of translation with great vigour. By 455 A.D. 
he translated 28 or, some S 3 iy, 35 works, of which sixteen only are 
in the Ming collection (Nanjio, App. II, 68, 83). 

The work of translation went on in the South in spite of the change 
of rulers. For in 479 A. D. the Lin Sung Dynasty was replaced by the 
Ch'i Dynasty, which retained the capital in Nanking 
•ThcCVi as before, so that the culture of the Buddhists did not 

dynEity. 

get any rude shock from the change of masters. In the 
reign of Wu-ti, the first emperor of this Dynasty, one of the imperial 
princes, named Tzu-Liang cultivated the society of eminent monks 
and enjoyed theological discussions. From the specimens of these 
arguments which have come down to us, we see that the explanation 
of the inequalities of life as the result of Karma had a great attrac- 
tion for the popular mind and and also that it provoked the hostile 
criticism of the Confucian literati^. During this period of 23 years, we 
find mention of eight monks namely Dharmajata-ya§a, Mahayana 
(iVfo-ho-Sh^ng), Sangha-bhadra, Dharmamati, Gunavrddhi (?), Shih 
Fa-tu, Shih Than-Ching, Shih Fa-hwa, who translated 14 Sanskrit 
books, out of which only six are mentioned in the Tripiteka of 
today. 

The Ch’i Dynasty in the South was followed by the Liang Dynasty 
of the Siao Family (a.d. 502-557), founded by Wu-ti, who alone 
ruled from 502 to 549. Although successful as 

a warrior in the b^inning of life, he lost all interest 
in war and politics after he had embraced Buddhism, 
and died miserably in the hands of his oppo* 
nents the Wei of the North, Wu-ti forbade sacrifice of animals, 
even representations of animals in embroidery on the ground 
that people might cut up such figures and thus become 

callous to the sanctity of life. He imitated ASoka and rivalled him in 


Emperor Wu-ti, 
a Chinese 
Asoka. 


t Eliot» op,cz(i 111, p. 253. 
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pious enthusiasm, if not in power and prosperity. He expounded 
sutras in public and wrote a book on Buddhist ritual. 

It was during the reign of Wu-ti that the first ChinebC edition of the 

Tripitaka in manuscript and not in print was made in 518 A.D. The 

Emperor paid great honour to Buddhism and he made a 
Fiwt Catalogue j ^ _ collection of the Buddhist canonical books, amoun- 

and Chinese Tn- * ^ ’ 

pitaka. ting to 5^400 volumes, in the Hw^-lin garden. The Sha- 

man Pao-Chan compiled the Catalogue in fifty-four fasci- 
culi’ h According to the Khai-yuen-lu, this Catalogue was compiled 
by Fao-chan under the Imperial order in 4 fasciculi, in A. D. 518 ; 
but it had been lost in 730 A.D. The total number of the sacred books 
that were translated from Sanskrit into Chinese between 67-518 A.D., 
that is, about four hundred and fifty years, is said to have reached 
about 1432 distinct works in 3741 fasciculi, arranged under 20 
classes. This was the first collection of Buddhist sacred books made 
by an Emperor of China. But this Catalogue is lost. The one that 
is proved was compiled by a Chinese priest Sang Yien about 520 
A.D. It was a private collection and consisted of 17 fasciculi (Nanjio, 
1476). Its title was Chu-8an-tsang-tsi or a collection of the records of 
translation of the Tripitaka. 

( To be continued) 

Prabhat Kumar Murherji 


I 


Max Miiller quoted by Nanjio, p. xvil. 



MISCEILANY 

The date of Kaniska and Mr. Kimura 

I have taken a keen interest in the question about the date of the 
famous Indo-Scythian emperor Kaniska, and I therefore at once turned 
fo Mr. Kimura^s paper, when I received the third part of the Indian 
Historical Quarterly. It seemed evident that the learned author is in 
possession of Chinese scholarship, since he quotes directly from the 
source, and I therefore thought that he might perhaps have come across 
some new information, which had escaped notice up till now, and 
apparently he had. 

' He brings the following extract from the Hou Han-shu : In 
the year ywncUu of emperor Anti, king Ankon of Sakala got offen- 
ded with his uncle and prime minister Pan and exiled him as a hosta^*** 
to the king of the Yueh-chi. The Yueh-chi king very much loved him 
i. e. Pan, Now when king Ankon died without son, his mother became 
regent The people of Sakala then put up as their king the son of the 
brother' of Pan. When Pan (the minister of the Sakala king) heard 
of this, he appealed to the king of the Yueh-chi on the ground that 
though the people have made his brother's son king, yet he ought to be 
made king in his place because he was the uncle. The Yueh-chi king 
was satisfied and sent Pan to Sakala with^ an army. The people of 
Sakala showed respect to Pan as they were afraid to disobey the Yueh- 
chi king ; they then took away the seat of Pan's nephew and made 
Pan their king." 

Mr. Kimura compares this account with a passage from Hiuen Tsang 
in which Kaniska is mentioned in connection with Sakala and some 
hostages, and draws the conclusion that Kaniska's date can be settled 
from this comparison. It must be subsequent to the period Yiban'cku 
(t 14-116 A.D.), and an examination of certain details mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang shows, he says, that it must fall between A, D. 140 and 
180. 

This argument looks very convincing. But there is one difficulty : 
the quotation from the Hou HanTshu is not correct. 

I shall not lay any stress on the fact that the name of the “Sakala” 
king is wrongly given as Ankon instead of An-kuo, older pronunciadon 
An-kwak, because this may be a mere slip of the pen. More serious is, 
however, the misstatement that An-kuo was king of Sakala. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1936 
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The passage quoted by Mr. Kimuca is found in the chapters of the 
Hou Han-shu which deal with the kingdom Su-le in the Western Coun- 
tries. The account of So-kii, ue. Yarkand, ends with the remark ■ 
going from So-ku, if one turns to the north-east one arrives in Su-k 
Su le is accordingly a kingdom in Eastern Turkistan, to the north-east 
of Yarkand and I fail to understand why Mr. Kimura does not accept 
the usual identification of Su-le and Kashgar, which is, as a matter of 
fact, beyond every doubt. 

If he had not made this mistake^ he would probably have seen that 
the history of Kashgar,as it is narrated in Chinese and Tibetan sources, 
seems to include events which may prove of interest in connexion with 
the date of Kaniaka, 

In his Tableaux historiques de I’Asie, p. i66, M. Klaproth states 
that according to some Chinese source, the king of Kashgar was deposi- 
ts by the Yueh-chi about A.D. 120, and that his subjects on that occa- 
sion embraced Buddhism. We are not told where he has found this 
statement, but Mr. Kimura will perhaps be able to trace it. It evidently 
refens to thi same events which are mentioned in the passage from the 
Hou Han-shu quoted by him about the installation of the ruler 
whom Mr. Kimura calls Pan, but whom the Hou Han-shu name Ch‘en- 
p‘an on the throne of Kashgar. Now we are told in the Li-yul-gyi 
Lo-rgyas-pa^ that the wife of the Khotan king Vijayasiniha was 
instrumental in propagating Buddhism in Shu-lik. Shu-lik is evidently 
the same word as is rendeAd Su-le by the Chinese, for the ancient 
pronunciation of this name was Shizvo'lek, We must therefore draw 
the conclusion that the Khotan king Vijayasimha was on the throne 
about A.D. 120. 

Now we learn from another Til^tan source ^ that Vijayakirli', the son 
of Vijayasimha, led an army to India together with king Kaniska and 
^ the Guzan king and others. Though Taranatha distinguishes 
between Kanika and Kaniska, just as Mr. Kimura speaks of two kings 
Kaniska, there cannot be any doubt that we have here a reference to 
Kanxska, whose date would accordingly be subsequent to A.D. 120. 

If the Tibetan notice about the expedition to India can be relied on, 
TK- ^ *‘a-ises a certain presumption in favour of the theory that 

aais a started on his campaign from Khotan and in this connexion 
It may be useful to remind the reader of certain facts which point to 
the same conclusion. 

i Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 240. 

3 Cf. Dr. Thomas, Indian Antiquary, xxxii, 1903, p. 349. 
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Mr. Kimura quotes the notice in the Sutralahkara about the king 
whom he calls Candra Kaniska. The Chinese text docs not, how- 
ever, speak of Candra, but of Chen~t'an Kaniska, and Professor 
Sylvain Levi has long ago^ suggested to explain Chen-Van as ‘"king of 
Khotan”. Also the late Dr. Fleet® thought that ‘"Kaniska belonged to a 
separate clan, sept, or ruli ng house of the Kusana tribe which made 
its way from Khotan into Kashmir, and thence into India.” 

It is further of importance that Kaniska and his successors^ in their 
coin legends, use the Iranian language which later on became the 
language of trade and administration in the Khotan kingdom and 
which had been spoken then in the first centuries of the Christian era®. 
They are there designated as belonging to the Kusa tribe and not by 
means of the derived word just as the Chinese texts quoted 

by Mr, Kimura speak of Kaniska as a king in the race of the Ku^as 
and as king Kaniska of the Maharajakanikalekha^ is said to be of the 
Ku»a race. 

Moreover, if Kaniska hailed from the Khotan country, it becomes 
necessary to fellow the Russian scholar Storel Holstein® in assuming 
that he belonged to the Little and not to the Great Yueh-chi. 

It follows from what I have said above that I cannot accept Mr. 
Kimura*s dictum that the ‘"evidence does not leave the smallest doubt 
that there were two Kaniskas, one of older times and another a con- 
temporary of Asvaghosa.” There were no doubt two Kanifkas, the 
great and famous protector of Buddhism ana another one, probably his 
grandson, who is mentioned in the Ara inscription, but they were not 
separated by a long interval. The Chinese accounts of the interval 
between Kayiska and the Nirvaya are too inconsistent to be relied on, 
and the statements about the original composition and authorship of 
Buddhist books must be received with critical scepticism. 

It will be seen that I roughly accept Mr. Kimura's date of what he 
calls Kaniska 11 for the great Kaniska. And I still think that the 
evidence collected in the paper written by my Dutch friend de VVijk and 


1 See Indian Antiquary, xxxii, 190, pp. 384f. 

2 JRAS., 1903, p. 337- 

3 Cf. my papers in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 68, 
pp. 8| ff. and in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, viii, pp- 220 ff. 

4 Dr. Thortias,^^ lx„ p. 348. 

5 In the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 19 *4* PP* ^3 
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myself^ strongly points to A. D. 134 as the initial year of the era 
instituted by him. In 57 there was no Kusana empire. That 
follows from the Chinese annals and also from the history of North- 
western India, which was then under the dominion of Saka kings, 
Mocra or one of his predecessors. ^ 

Sten Konow 


A Note on Excavation-work by Mediaeval Bengalees 

Towards the end of the Pathan rule and during the reign of the 
Mughals, Bengal did not only survive the shock of foreign occupation, 
but her life-forces also shaped out a new civilisation. The fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were marked by a general cultural upheaval which 
was effective in many directions. The work of reconstruction, which was 
suddenly stopped after- the Senas, was now taken up in right earnest. 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism were the dominant forms of the 
Neo-Hinduism of the age. Both art and literature connected with these 
faiths were cultured to a great perfection. In order to reconstruct they 
had to fall back on artistic and literary traditions and vestiges of the 
past. Thus a regular investigation was carried on for bringing old 
Mss. and sites to light. A few references in contemporary literature 
are here collected in order to show that the work of excavation was not 
unknown in those days. 

At the very outset we should observe that the underlying motive of 
those mediaeval explorers was not at all archaeological, but only to 
secure and restore the old images or sites. These old religious souvenirs 
had, through the ravages and political vicissitudes of Muhammadan 
rule and owing to the desertion of the places of pilgrimage, been gradu- 
ally hidden in out-of-the-way places. Only the class of religious men- 
dicants, who wandered through the length and breadth of the country, 
had any real knowledge of the old relics. They were sometimes known 
to have carried small images with their all but scanty belongings. They 
were thus an agent in the migration of idols. It was not uncommon 
that they often left the images with some fortunate householders who 
were eager to arrange for their regular worship. But the story 
of those images, which were buried underground, is differently told. As 
the folk-lores have it, the village cowboys, while tending their herds 'it 
some deserted spot overgrown with jungles, suddenly came by some old 


X Acta Orientalia, Leiden, 1924, pp. 52 ff. 
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images and when the neighbouring villagers heard of it they took them 
over to a public place of worship. We are sometimes asked to believe 
stories in which certain lucky persons received an adcsa in their dreams 
that such and such deities are willing to favour them if they only dig 
up their images from particular spots. 

Thus we find that some sort of excavation- work was being carried 
on in mediae val Bengal, though the fact was not recorded. We are not 
sure, for the paucity of any reliable mention in the contemporary 
works, whether old architectural remains were restored in the same way 
as the images. But we have come across some pointed references as to 
the restoration of some well-known images in the i6th century from 
some old sites excavated for the very purpose. And these images were 
different in style and execution from the newly sculptured ones. Again 
the old building materials which the excavations divulged were some- 
times freely utilised to give the images a new habitation. 

\ 

11 W- 

Caitanyadeva, who revived and remodelled the Vaisnavism of 
Bengal, had the farsightedness to place the activities of his Church on a 
sound foundation. He noticed with remorse that the holy places of 
Vaisnavism as well as the Vaisnava Sastras were almost forgotten 
or extinct. He himself travelled to the farthest of the holy places and 
was anxious to revive the splendours of the Brin<^bans which were 
traditionally connected with the life-history of Krsga. On the authoriiy 
of the Caitanya-carltamria we know that while travelling in Southern 
India he procured manuscript copies of rare Vaisnava works, such as 
the Brahma-samhita and the Karrham^ta. Again, he enjoined on the 
Vaisnava apostles Sanatana and Rupa Gosvamins while he met the 
former at Benares and the latter at Puri : — 

^ 1 ^ 

In the case of the holy sites, and specially the Brindabans which 
were hidden in the jungles far away from human habitation, the Vais- 
nava apostles had to proceed with the greatest care and observation. 
They studied the old Sastras on the subject, 

*it3| I ^ 

^ 1 ^ Wr 

Many of the old sites were restored. But a difficulty arose. It was 
receded in the Sastras that the image of the important deity Govinda 
had once been connected with the spot called Yogapitha which was 
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somewhere in the Brindabans. Now, Rupa Gosvamin, perhaps after 
surveying the sites, ascertained that the Gomatlla was the old Yogapitha 
And here, regular excavation being performed, his calculation wa? 
authenticated, and the image of Govinda was really found out,—* 

li 

0<lW%5! II 

<3^ II 

W ^ ’ROT I 
^ * * 

^ I 

It is also recorded in the Bhakti-ratnakara (Ibid. p. 93) that at the 
Brindabans Sanatana Gosvamin procured ‘the image of Madanamohana 
but, we are not told whether any excavation-work had to be under- 
taken for the purpose. In this very old Vaisiiava work (Ibid. pp. 128- 
29) we get another reference to excavation at Biraloka by the celebrated 
Abhirama Gosvamin, The image of Gopinath was thus restored after 
excavating another old site. Now, the details of those operations were 
beside the aims of the Vaisnava leaders. They were concerned only 
with the religious side of the thing. But the evidence of the orthodox 
Vaisniava tradition emoodied in the C-C* and BhakU-Rat, which were 
written in the early years of the 17th century may fairly be reckoned 
as established. 

Besides the Vaisnavas, the Saktas of the period seem to have 
launched a propaganda for excavation. But unfortunately we have no 
contemporary accounts of it Only one instance may be taken as 
proved beyond doubt The well-known and important image of Yafio- 
resvarl was restored by Fratapaditya by excavating an old site (Prof. 
S» C. Mitra*s Ya§ohara-Khulnar Itihasa, vol. II, p. 128). As most of 
the ^akta images are very old, at least some of them have been un- 
earthed by means of excavation. We hope further research may reveal 
other instances of regular excavation. 


Rames BasU 



Perumal^s Apostacy 


This is a subject about which much has been written by eminent 
scholars, and they seem to be generally agreed in discarding the view 
that a Perumal embraced Muhammadanism, mainly because the 
traditional date assigned to this incident, as expressed in the 
chronogram, Kurudhih Samasrayah is centuries before the period of 
the Prophet. They hold tltat if a Perumal did turn apostate it was 
to accept Buddhism. They also held that the Muhammadan colour 
was introduced into the tradition by the Portuguese. But no explanation 
has as yet been offered as to how they misunderstood it. An explana- 
tion can be offered for this misunderstanding. 

Buddha is a common name applied by Malayalees to the followers 
of all religions except Hinduism, and we do use the term in this 
sense even now to refer to Christians and Muhammadans. Originally 
it must have been applied only to Buddhists, that being the only 
alien religion in the land. Again the script, current here at the time 
of the Portuguese advent and for centuries before that, was the 
VaUeluttu script which have no symbols to denote aspirates and 
sonants. If the term Magadha was written in this script, it could be 
read only as Makata. To the foreigner it is easier to identify Makata 
with Mecca than with Magadha, Thus might have arisen the wrong 
interpretation of the tradition. This, therefore, once again supports 
the accepted view' that the last of the Perumals w'ho turned apostate 
become a convert not to Muhammadanism but to Buddhism. 

In this connection a few more considerations deserve to be noticed. 
The interpretation of the apostacy, as accepted by scholars, necessarily 
raises the question as to what was the FerumaPs religion befoie his con- 
version. Secondly, if there was an apostate Bhaskara Ravi Varma, who 
is the Perumal of the same name whose statue is set up and worshipped 
at Tiruvansikulara temple ? Surely, an apostate Perumal would not 
be accorded such honour. Thirdly, if the tradition of the apostacy 
is to be accepted, one must be prepared to accept the other statements 
also connected with it. Thus the same tradition makes the apostate 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma the last of the Perumals who divided up his 
kingdom, and assigns him to the close of the fourth century a. D. 
If this also be accepted who is the Perumal of the same name who 
is the donor of the Jewish plate and who is assigned to the eighth 
or the ninth century by Epigraphists. These considerations do not 
appear to have been raised and answered. No definite answer can 
be given in the present imperfect state of our historical researches. 
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and if any solution is attempted here, it is only to court discussion 
and thus elicit truth. 

The points raised above can find a satisfactoiy solution if two 
Bhaskara Ravi Varmas may be presumed. The earlier, or the tradi- 
tional, Bhaskara 'Ravi Varma might have been the last of that noble 
line of Imperial Suzerains, the last Emperor to actively wield the 
Kerala sceptre, to exercise the royal prerogatives appertaining to that 
high office in their fullest and highest measure and finally to divide 
up his kingdom amongst his relatives, accept Buddhism and go on 
a pilgrimage to Magadha. There might have been a revival of Hinduism 
in the land during his time and the Emperor might have forsaken 
the religion of his predecessors and accepted the new faith j but 
in his declining years he might have given up his new religion and 
went back to the religion of his youth and of his family, namely 
Buddhism. 

The second or the historical Bhaskara Ravi Varma, the donor 
of the Jewish plate, might not have been a Perumal, exercising all 
Kerala political supermacy j but only a chief invested however with 
complete religious supermacy over the whole land and hence entitled 
to the honorific title Perumal. That the historical Bhaskara Ravi 
Varma lived after the break up of the PerumaPs empire is to a certain 
extent borne out by the number of chieftains cited as witnesses to 
the Jewish deed. It is also certain that this king held his court at 
Tiruvansikulam. 

If this view appears tenable, it deserves to be argued as to which 
family this spiritual head belonged. Certain clues are indeed available 
and in the light of these we are led to believe that the donor of 
the Jewish plate was one of the greatest kings of the family now 
known as the Cochin Royal Family. The omission of the Chief 
representing this family may be accounted for by supposing not that 
he was a nephew of the donor as is cornmonly done, but that he 
was the donor himself. That the Jews have shown a decided partiality 
for the Maharaja of Cochin, that His Highness has always take them 
under his protection and scrupulously respected the rights and privileges 
granted to them by Bhaskara Ravi Varma may be adduced as a second 
argument in support of our view. Thirdly, to none else is the historic 
temple at Tiruvansikulam so dear as to His Highness. The Maharaja 
of Cochin, who even to this day, carries honorific title ‘Gangadhara 
Trkkoil Adhikarlkal Vera Kerala etc*, thereby suggesting that Voji^uptsa 
was and is the patron deity of the Royal Family and that His Highness 
derives his sovereign powers from being the Guardian of that sacred 
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shrine. Fourthly, His Highness constitutes the highest tribunal in 
all spiritual matters for all Kerala, a position more or less conceded 
even now at least implicitly by all Malayalee chiefs. This position 
corresponds to that of the Pope in Europe, who, though, theoretically 
nothing in temporal affairs, could yet command the homage of 
all Christian powers and hence was practically everything. Similarly^ 
the Maharaja of Cochin might not originally have been a great 
political power, but by virtue of the religious suzerainty he was very 
powerful and was able to exact the homage of all Malayalee princes. 
Tradition also seems to favour the view that His Highness was the 
spiritual head. For the last of the Perumals is said to have made his 
nephew the heir to his religious supremacy and hence gave him 
the crown. In the light of these it does not appear to be very 
far-fetched to find in the historic Bhaskara Ravi Varma, one amongst 
the glorious ancestors of the Royal Family of Cochin. 

Such an explanation, namely, that the historical Bhaskara Ravi 
Varma represented mainly the highest spiritual and not political autho- 
rity naturally fits in with the date assigned to the document on 
epigraphical grounds and is to some extent consistent with the nature 
of the document itself. The period, generally accepted for the 
document, was indeed a troublous time for religion. Buddhism and 
Jainism were gradually sinking under the vigorous strokes of the 
Mimamsakas. Through the efforts of these and the advent of 
Sahkaracarya Hinduism was asserting itself. Christianity was receiv- 
ing a greater impetus and Muhammadanism was making its appear- 
ance and its mark. It was a time for a religious head to make his name 
felt and the historical Bhaskara Ravi Varma might have asserted 
his rights to the fall and established Hinduism o.nce and for all on a 
firm basis. Thus he might have earned the gratitude of the leaders of 
the Hindu religion who in return might have deified and worshipped 
him by enshrining a statue of his in jthe historic temple at 
Tiruvanqikujam, 

This is a new point of view and for wa nt of materials it has to be 
suggested only as a tentative theory. According to this it has to be 
presumed that the Perumpa^ppil Muppil, i.c. the head of the Cochin 
Royal Family, held his court at Ttmvan^ikulam, the traditional capital 
of the Perumals for many centuries after the downfall of the 
PerumaPs supremacy. If the Maharaja's coronation ceretnony was 
conducted at Citraku(am in Vanneri it was only out of respect for the 
family tradition and not out of his official position, spiritual and politi- 
cal, What were the circumstances which forced the king to shift his 
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capital and where and when he first shifted are matters which cannot 
now be satisfactorily explained. 


K, R. PiSHAKOTI 


A Note on the Evidence of Panini on Vasudeva-worship 

Mr. U. C. Bhattacharjee has tried very hard to controvert 
the opinion of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar by attempting to understand 
the true spirit of the sutras of Panini but he has not been successful.^ 

It is very easy to maintain the view held by Bhandarkar that the 
stltra IV, 3, 98 of Panini could be taken as evidence of Vasudeva-wor- 
ship in his times. First let us take the Mahabhasya passage u'nder 
the sutra. It runs thus : 

Kim arthain Vasudevasabdad vun vidhiya te na gotraksatriyakhye- 
bhyobahulam vun ity eva siddham. Na hy asti viseso Vasudeva- 
sabdad vuno vufio va. Tad eva rupam sa eva svarah. Idani tarhi 
prayojanam^Vasudeva^abadsya purvanipatam vaksyamiti. Athava 
naisa k§atriyakhya, samjfiai§a tatra Bhagavatah, 

'*As the word Vasudeva is commonly known as the name of a 
Gotra or of a Ksatriya and as the form kept in view is not different 
from that contemplated in the next sutra it could as well come under 
the operation of the next sutra ; and its mention here should naturally 
be considered redundant. Further, there is no difference in accentuation 
as in the case of other suffixes, to differentiate the two formations. 
Then it might be that words denoting the names of respectful persons 
should be placed in the order of their respectability. Or (as it is 
unsatisfactory) it might be that the word V asudeva is the name of the 
Lord". 

Here we see Patanjali discussing all the possibilities, and finding 
no other way he comes to the conclusion that the word in question 
should be the name of the Lord. In this connection it would be 
worth while to refer to the words of Bhattoji Diksita on the 
Mahabha.sya passage (Sabdakaustubha, Chowkh. S.S., voL II , p. 182) : 

Tatha ca neyam gotrakhya napi ksatriyakhyeti yukta eva vun vidbili. 

To literally translate, it would mean : “Thus this word (Vasudeva) 
is neither the name of a Gotra nor the name of a Ksatriya (so as to 
come under the influence of the next sutra), and so it is proper 


I Vide L H. Q., voL I, No, 3, pp. 483 ff. 
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to ordain the addition of (a different suffix) V 7 i?z'* He inear.<? that 
as the word Vasudeva denoted the name of the Lord, Panini 
ordains a special suffix. So according to him also there could be no 
doubt that Vasudeva-worship was prevalent in the times of Panini 
as evidenced by the sutra iv, 3, 98. 

It is rather engaging to go through the arguments against taking 
the word “ Bhaktih ” in the sense of religious adoration. He ‘?ays 
(p. 487), — “ The sect-names of the worshippers of other well-known 
gods, such as Siva or Visnu, are not really derived under these rules 
(IV, 3, 95-100). These are derived under rule IV, 2, 24 (Sa anya 
devata). The names indicating the god worshipped by any one are the 
true index of a man’s religious adoration. Rule IV, 2, 24 and Rule 
IV, 3> 95 cannot possibly mean the same thing : for in that case, Panini 
would bs guilty of an unpardonable redundancy from which Pataujali 
is labouring so hard to save him. Now, if rule IV, 2, 24 obtains deriva- 
tives to indicate the god worshipped, and if the derivatives under rules 
IV, 3, 96-100 also meant the worshippers of particular objects, then 
surely, the interposition of the rule IV, 3, 95 (Bhaktih) giving the mean- 
ing in which these latter derivatives are to be obtained, was clearly 
unnecessary. Instead of giving this new rule about the meaning, rules 
96 to 100 might easily be grouped under IV, 2, 24. But this has not 
been done. We have, therefore, to distinguish the meaning given in 
IV, 3, 95 from that given in IV, 2, 24 ; and if religious adoration is to be 
the meaning anywhere, surely it must be where the names are indispu- 
tably the names of gods, i, e., rule IV, 2, 24/’ 

It will be seen that the above arguments are based on a thorough 
misinterpretation of the rule IV, 2, 24* The word ^^devata here has 
nothing to do with religious adoration or the '‘sect names of worship- 
pers of well-known gods. It has been rendered by the Vpttikara 
in his Kaaika thus 

Yagasampradanam devata deyasya purodasadeh svamini, tasmin 
abhidheye pratyayah. 

He means that the word “devata” is the deity to whom the oblations 
are dedicated in sacrificial rites, and the words meaning “such obla- 
tions” take the following suffixes when such oblations are named after 
the deities to whom they are dedicated. Thus it is clear that the word 
“devata” has nothing to do with religious adoration. Panini is not at 
all “guilty of any unpardonable redundancy ’ in framing the sutra 
IV, 3, 95. And Patafijali does not at all dream of any such redundancy. 
The absurdity pointed out as the result if the sutra IV, 3 ) 95 were to be 
applied to the rule iv, 3, 96 in the- sense of religious adoration is only 
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imaginary ; while in fact, it would really lie in applying the 
leading rule IV, 2, 24 to the rules it governs, in the sense of '‘sect- 
names of worshippers of well-known gods.” Further, the fact that 
Panini has mentioned the word "Vasudeva” in the rule in questio.i is 
sufficient argument to show that the word '‘bhakti” in the rule iv, 3, 95 
should be taken to have been used in both its senses of religious 
adoration and ^'anurakti”. 

As regards the word ''arjuna” there is nothing to infer its being also 
the name of a god. The form "arjunaka’" could not be got by any 
other rule of Panini and so its mention here could not give rise to any 
ingenious interpretation. We have seen that Patanjali does not at all 
interfere wlh the use of the word here. 

Thus it can be establised that Panini's rule IV, 3, 98 is surely an evi- 
dence of Vasudeva-worship as conceived of by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
and that the other word is not used in the sense of god. 

K. G. Subrahmanyam 


Progress of Archaeological Research in Mysore 

The Report on the working of the Archjeological Department 
of the Mysore State during the year 1923-24 was recently published 
together with the governments review-order passed thereon. The 
Director of Archaeology is the talented scholar, Dr. R. Shatna Shastri, 
and his present Report is as full of varied interest and informing as the 
one that he brought out last year. As regards the work of a 
detailed monumental survey resolved upon, a beginning was made in 
13 villages in the Hunsur, Arkalgud and Hassan Taluks, where the 
most important monuments surveyed are the twin temples of 
Mosale in the Hassan Taluk which are very good specimens of the 
Hoysala style of architecture and testify to the catholicity of the 
Vaisnava Hoysala rulers in the matter of religious patronage. Besides , 
repairs done to the BuceSvara Temple in the village of Koranangala 
in the Hassan Taluk which is a unique monument and architecturally 
as important as the temples of Somnathpur and Halebid, Govern- 
ment appointed a committee to submit a detailed report on the repairs 
and restoration work to be done to the great temples of Belur, 
Haiebid and Somnathpur. There was also started in the course of the 
year an Archaeological Museum as an adjunct to the office of the 
Department “with a view to make the study of Indian History 
realistic and interesting, and also to link up the Archaeological 
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Department with the Department of History in the Mysore University. 
The Museum exhibits coins, copper-plate grants, ancient utensils 
and implements, views of ancient monuments and estampages of 
inscriptions. 

The Anjaneya temple at Bettadapura in the Hunsur Taluk is 
interesting, because of the figure of Anjaneya carved on a hngfj 
c^lab measuring about is'xs';and facing to the right with t’ne 
left hand holding a mace and being placed on the waist ; and with the 
figure of Laksmana fighting with Indrajit carved higher up,, on 
the slab ; while below the Anjaneya figure are carved a tiny figure 
similar to Anjaneya called Makaraahvaja and also a fish and a tortoise. 
The name of the image is V~ira Hannvtanta. There p.re lingas 
in a cave in the vicinity of the temple which are ^^ery inter.iesting. On 
the top of the bigger of the two liiigas are carved fi tiny Izngas 
in a circle, while the figure of Parvati is carved w'ithin a slit in the 
smaller iinga. The pit ha has got figures carved on all its four 
sides. A figure of the head and face of a fem?Je with ear-rings, 
necklace and other ornaments and surmounted by serpent of seven 
hoods is prominently carved on the side of 'che pitha opposite 
to that through which the water poured over the lifiga flows out. On 
the pitha above the figure there is prominently carved out the name 
Subrahmanyadeva. This novel figure shou'id attract the attention 
of all students of iconography. To the 1 eft of the serpent hoods a 
figure of Hakti-ganapati is carved, as well a®*, a nude squatting figure 
with the name Jina written below. Such lingas or the coupling 
of such figures are not found anywhere e, nor are they described in 
any of the well-known agavia works. 

There are also near the village of Som pura, a number of earth-mound.s 
surrounded by one or two circles of sto» jes which are locally designated 
as Paiylu Gutti similar to sites else ;where in the state called Pandu 
kuli or Moryara Dinne and traditionally connected with the epic 
Pandava heroes. In reality these might be either artificial caves of 
some aboriginal tribes or tombs cf some early peoples ; and a 
complete excavation may bring to lu^ht the relics buried in them. 

With regard to manuscripts a.nd books brought to light, there 
are some very noteworthy finds. O f these the first is Mailisena's Naga- 
kumUracarita which purports tf> be an abridgment in Sanskrit of 
what Jayadeva and others of old wrote partly in prose and partly in 
poetry in Prakrt. It is the stor/ of Nagakumara, the son of a Magadha 
king by a princess of Girinrigara, who had to fight out the nlachina- 
tions of his half-brother Sridh ara and encountered numerous adventures 
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living a thousand years in the epoch of^the Jain Tirthaukava Nemi. 
The story connects the hero with the Sakas and the Pallavas— 
Klrtivarma, a Saka prince of the city of {^upratistha, Meghavarna, 
king of Madura in the Pandya country and tlie Pallava king of 
Kancu The Saka and Pallava names are rather the names of dynas- 
ties than of individual kings — so the Director remarks — > but <itill 
the mention of these names definitely marks the period of the 
adventures of the Nagakumaras. All the kings in the story are 
described as having given their daughters in marriage to Nagakumara 
except the Pallavas, and it is probable that as the Pallavas had 
married Naga princesses, the Nagas, conforming to the Hindu custom 
of not exchanging daughters, might have declined to marry the 
Pallava princesses in return. Such names as Rudrasena, Candra- 
gupta and Pravaraseiia are the names of kings who pla3’‘ed an important 
part in the p>erioci of the Sakas and the Pallavas the Saka 

Rudrasena II, Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty and Pravarasena 
I of the Vakata'ka line. Rudrasena II is dated cir. 258 A.D. The 
Director would give the date cir. 250 A. D. for Candragupta I ; {vide his 
Report for 1922-23) ; and he would now fix the period of the Nagas as 
falling between 200 and 300 A.D. Nagakumara is the name of one 
of the nine Nagas mentioned along with the Guptas in the 
purana. This new piece of evidence i s only a tentative basis for further 
investigation and cannot be regarded as conclusive as it is not 
supported by epigraphical iir numismatical evidence. Another work of 
some historical importance is the GadyakarnZim' ta of Sakala-vidya- 
cakravartin— a historical pt^ose-work in Sanskrit after the model 
of Sana’s Har^a-carita. The subject is about the 90 days battle 
between Narasimha II, Hoysal 3 . and the Pandya and his allies with the 
object of restoring the fallen Cola fortunes about 1234 |a 3 . The 
information supplied by this unfortunately incomplete manuscript 
regarding the part played by the Hoysalas in putting down the Fan- 
iyas and rendering the Cola p»ower stable is confirmed by numerous 
Hoysala inscriptions. 

Somacaritragani’s Gurugana-nttnakara throws a flood of light on 
the history of Gujarat in the latt ^ half of the 15th century j it treats 
of the life of the Jain monk Laksmlh'agaragaji of Tapagaccha who was 
of the Frajiiata line. This monk w as a sTiri ; and under his influence 
all the Hindu chiefs of Gujarat at'andoned their policy of mutual 
quarrels and formed a circle {‘•narud.'^ld) of king*?. The academy of 
monastery conferred vai ious degrees on students of 
Jaina religion and philosophy accordin g to the standard of learning 
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they had acquired. The names of a number of scholars on whom 
the degrees were conferred are mentioned in the book and include 
women also. We also note that according to this book the relations 
between the Muhammadan conquerors of Malwa and Gujarat and 
the Hindu chiefs were most cordial. The book supplies a genealogy 
cf the Prajaata line of kings who ruled from Samadhika in Gujarat. 

Among the epigraphical finds of the year, there are four copper- 
plate grants of the early Western Ganga kings ; and six are of the 
Vijayanagara kings. Two important stone inscriptions relate to the 
Ganga kings, Sivamara and Srlpurusa ; and seven to the Nolamba 
rulers of the 9th and loth centuries. The Western Ganga Plates 
supplement the important information derived from the Penukonda 
Plates of Madhava (JR AS., 1915) ; they are the Chukuttur grant 
of the Ganga king Simhavarma and the Kodanjeruvu grant of the 
Ganga king Avinita and possibly engraved by the same person 
who engraved the Penukonda Plates. palaeographic grounds and 

also on the evidence furnished by the name of the engraver they (the 
two latter) must necessarily be assigned to the same period as that 
of the Penukonda Plates ■ (a. d. 400-500). But all the three vai^ in 
lespect of the genealogies they furnish, after Karkanivarma and 
Msdhava I j and there can be no doubt that the three plates 
belong to three different branches springing from Madhava I, the 
son of Karkanivarma. With the help of these, Dr. Shama Sastri 
reca its the Ganga genealogy and says that ‘ chronological consider- 
ations based upon the synchronism of the Ganga kings with the 
Pallavas, the Kadambas and the Guptas lead to the conclusion that 
the three kings, Madhava II of Penukonda branch, Simhavarma of 
the Cukuttur branch, and Madhava II or young Avinita of the 
main line must be contemporaries.*’ He fixes on the basis of the 
synchronism established by Simhasuri’s Lckavidha^a between Siiuha- 
varma of the Pal lava line and Madhava II, Avinita’s date of anoint- 
ment as a child-king may be taken to be about a.d. 475. The Nallala 
grant of Durvinita, son of Avinita, seems to be equally genuine, as the 
Chukuttur and the Kodanjeruvu plates ; and it supplies a genealogy 
of the main line as distinguished from the other two branches. The 
Alur grant of the Ganga king Marasimha, also discovered during the 
year is suspicious in some points ; but the genealogy of kings and 
synchronistic and other historical matters mentioned in it cannot be 
doubted ; because so far as these matters are concerned, the grant is 
merely a copy of other genuine grants. 


C S. Srinivasachari 



The Cerebralization of the Dental Nasal in Pali 


The rules regarding the cerebralization of the dental nasal, in Sans- 
krit {Pantni, VIII. 4. I ff.) have nothing to do in Pali, though both the 
nasals, cerebral and dental, n and n, are freely used in it. In P. (=Pali) 
there is neither r nor s ; consequently they have no connection whatever 
with « ; and though there is the use of r it does not much affect n (or s) 
as in Skt ( = Sanskrit) 

There are a few rules in our ancient P. grammars in regard to the 
cerebralization of but they are not sufficient. Let them be mention- 
ed here. 

It is said^ that the « of the suffixes -ana and -aniya after the roots 
ending in ra (or r) and ha (or Ji) is changed to ii ; <?. g, karana, 
karaniya from vkara gahana^ gahamya from 

(« Vgr^y- 

It h inrther SAid {MakarUpasuldht\ p, 21) that n becomes n after 


^ Kaccayanavuiti, Satyasamuccaya Press (Ceylon), 1904, iv. 1. 26; 
MahurUpasiddhi^ Vidyasagara Press (Ceylon), 1897, p. 2ii, SUtra 536; 
Mahasaddan^t (Colombo), 1909, p. 742, SUtra 1135- The sutra as read 
in the Kacclyanavutti referred to runs as follows : ^^Rahadito In 
the Calcutta edition by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, 1901, the reading is 
**Rahadi(a no na. The same reading is found also in the ^^Mahai^pa- 
siddhi^ loc. cit. Both the readings seem to be defective. One should read 
*^Rahcdito and ^^Rahadtio no rio" respectively. The Suira^ given in 
the Mahasaddaniiz^ loc. cit, is accurate and quite clear: ^*Rahadito anassa 
By the word -~2di- in ^'RaUdito^ the author of the Malil^ 
rapasiddhi takes the roots rama ram\ apa {V^P), 'ha {'/jfia) and ta 
or trai) adding again -adz- *and others* though no other root 
is cited in the examples given by him, The Kaccayanavutti with 
the Mahasaddaffiti says that this rule is with reference to the suffix 
-ana while the Maha^r^pasiddhi adds to it the suffixes -amya and 
‘others* (- Mi), 

2 But we have gahana ‘a wood* or ‘thick* with n. Seeing this the 
author of the Makasaddaniti adds here one sutra more (1137, p. 743) 
for its exclusion. Evidently he wrongly takes the word as derived 
from y^gaka of which the Skt. equivalent is yPgrh). The fact is that it 
is derived from Skt \'ga/i (« /gad/i, ^'gdh). 
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the prefixes pa- (Skt. pra-)^ pari-, and others^ e. g. panidkana, Skt. 
pranidh^na V . & Skt. parinaina onaia, Skt. avanata^', uiinata, Skt. 
nnnata.Th.^ author of the Mahasaddaniti gives another rule (p. 548, 
Sutra gi)'. *'^0 nassd' ; "there is 7h in the place of d e.g. panidkana, Skt, 
pranidhlna \ panidki, Skt. pranidhi \ panipata, S&t. pranipata. Then 
he goes on to say in the next Sutra (92) “Nassa ca no** ; "also there is n 
in the place of n ; and gives the following examples : taluna and 
taruna, kaluna and karuna. With regard to this as well as some other 
changes dealt with in the chapter he says (p. 546, Sutra 70) that such 
substituted forms {adesas) are to be known according to the uses found 
in the sacred texts (pavacana).^ This shows that there is hardly any 
fixed rule in regard to the cerebralization of « in Pali. 

Let us, however, try to discuss it a little more. Speaking generally, 
whenever there is in Skt. a cerebral nasal in a stem it will be found also 
in the corresponding P. words : e,g Skt. vania, P. vanrta ; Skt. dlrna, 
P. dinna ; Skt. trna, P. tina ; Skt, Hksrta. P, iinha ; Skt. laksana, P. 
lakkhana ; Skt. grakana, P. gakana. 

There is, however, exception, but not much. For instance nisinna, 
Skt. nisanna. Let us take another word : nibbana, Skt. nirvana. 
According to the above rule it is to be written with ^ and is actually 
found so in such grammatical works as the Mahasaddaniti, pp. 57^ 
547 and MakarUpasiddki, pp. 84, 234.^ It is, however, written also with 
» and not unfrequently. In the publications of the Pali Text Society 
as well as in some of the works edited by European scholars n is 


1 No nassa pa- pari- adito. 

2 It is, therefore, against the opinion of the author of the Malta- 
fupasiddhi that onata is used in the Abhidhammattha Saibgaka, v. 12 
in some of its editions, viz., the edition .published by P. D. Fernando 
and G. S. Andris de Silva, Colombo, 1898 (p. 97, §251) \ that of the 
Sarasvati Press, Colombo, 2nd ed. 1908 (p. 21), and that of the 
Mcrasamudaya Press,^ Ratmalam, £909 (p. 67). The same reading is 
given, I know, also in a Burmese edition. We have, however, o^ta in 
the editions of the PTS. (p- 25), the Thudammavadi Press, Rangoon, 
^921 (p. 27), the Mahamukuta Rajavidyalaya, Siam, 2466 B (p. 31), 
and the Gujrat Puratattva-Mandira, 1979 V. S. (p- 28). 

3 Yatha pavacanar^ vidhi. Jptasmirn paharane paVacananurUped* 
evil adesUdi vidhi hoti, 

4 But in the edition of Dhammakitti S. Dhammarama, Vidyasa* 
gara Press, Colombo^ 1915, pp. 94, 251, it is with n. 

I. iL Q., march, 1926 
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used. The books issued from Burma and Siam have, so far as my 
information goe-=, have n and not But in the works printed in Ceylon 
both n and n are employed. Even in the same book both of them are 
found. ^ 

It seems to me that something may be said in favour of both the 
sides. When the P. word is derived direct from Skt. nirvana {nir 
-\-ana) in which there is n it is also in its P. form, nibbana^ in accord- 
ance with the rule enunciated above. On the other hand, if it is derived 
from P. 'sf vanay Skt. 'sf van To desire, long,*" with the prefix w/, Skt. nir, 
as optionally suggested by native commentators,- the form nibhana 
with » is also possible {^itnwana being changed to nibbana). It is to be 
noted that in ’^nivanay there is nothing for cerebral izing n. 

Note the following words which are equally used in both the lan- 
guages gunuy ganay vinHy etc. 

In Skt. where there is a cerebral nasal, Uy in a case-ending and ml 
in a stem, P, uses there the dental one, n ; e. g. from czra in Skt. we 
have cireruty while in P. it is cirena ; from akara Skt. akareniiy P. akarena 
and so on. Similarly from dharma Skt. dharmenUy P. dhammena ; 
from purusa puru^eiiUy '2,purisena. The above examples are all in 
the instrumental case ; let me cite a few words also in other 
cases where the dental nasal is cerebralized only in Skt. j from 
dharma we have in Skt. dkarmanam but in P. dhammanam. So from 
purusa Skt. purunanamy F. purisana^n ; from riipa Skt. rUpaniy P. 
rUpani. All these dental nasals are in case-endings and not in stems 
and hence are not cerebralized in P. 

Here the non-cerebralization may be explained in the following way: 


1 For instance, see Abhidhanappadlpika, ed. H. Subhuti, Colombo, 
1900, w. 6. 800, 1015, p. 235 j AbhidkafnmaithasangahayCoXotdoOy 
1898, pp. 4, 53, 120. 

2 *^Bhava bhavaiii vinanato samsibbanato z;a«^*sarnkhataya tanhaya 
«ikkantaip, nibbati va etena ragaggi-adikoTi nibbanarp.” Vibhavani 

on the Abhidhammail/m-sanga/ia, I, verse 2. 

** Yasma pan’esa catasso yoniyo, pahca gatiyo**-aparaparabhavaya 
vinanato, abandhanato, savnsibbanato vanan ti laddhavoharaya tanhaya 
^^'kkanto, M^ssato, visainyuto, tasma nibhanan ti vuccatiti.” VisU' 
ddkimagga, PTS., voL I, pp. 293-294. 

It may be observed here that the word va'^ia meaning ta'iiha 
Skt. tf cannot be disputed as the root V* van in the sense of ‘U 
desire’ is used in the Vcdic language, cf. van&na, RV. ix. 86. 40. 
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p. dhammena, purisena^ and rUpani are not derived direct from their 
Skt. equivalents, dharmena^ pnrusena^ and rupani respectively (in that 
case there was the possibility of the cerebralization), but are from 
the P. words themselves, viz. dhamma, purisa^ and rTipa respect- 
ively which are borrowed from Skt. adding to them the case-ending^ 
also borrowed from Skt. 

Deviation from this rule is found but rarely. For instance, Skt. 
padaksanmanty V.padakkharmiam and not padakkharanatniwihQ. Maha~ 
saddamtiy p. 31. But it is difficult to ascertain as to whether this and 
such other cases are due to the mistake committed by scribes, printers, 
or editors themselves. 

In verbal forms Skt, is followed ; e. g. Skt. krlnafiy P. kinati ; 
Skt. grhnaiiy P. ga'tJiati ; Skt, 8 >'notiy P. su'Q,oti ; but cihumti is in 
both of them. 

There are some words in P. in which the cerebral nasal is due 
solely to Prakritic influence as in Skt. ; e. g. Skt. flianay P. fdina ; 
Skt. avanatay P. onata^ There is no special rule about it and so the 
old uses are to be followed. 

Sometimes the dentalization in P. of the cerebral nasal in Skt. 
already referred to as in talunay Skt. taruMy etc. may be due to the 
influence of the PaiSaci dialect, the connection of which with P. cannot 
be denied. 

ViDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


Calcutta Imperial Library 

There is a rumour afloat that the Imperial Library will be removed 
from Calcutta to Delhi. The scholars, journalists, and the educated 
public in the city have become naturally agitated at the idea that 
they are about to be deprived of the facilities for reading and research 
that the Library has been conferring on them since its foundation 
in 1902 by Lord Curzon. For the purposes of research, the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal alone, is not sufficient, because there 
are many books which are available in the Imperial .Library but not 
in that of the Asiatic Society, and therefore for scholars engaged in 
historical researches, the existence of both the libraries in this city 
is a necessity. The new capital at D^u will no doubt require a 
library worthy of the metropolis of the Indian continent, but this 
does not mean that Calcutta should be deprived of its library to 
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furnish Delhi with one of the type. In the construction of the new 
capital, crores of rupees have been spent and will yet be spent, and 
therefore the cost of ten or fifteen lacs for the establishment of a 
new libiary there does not present any difficulty at all, specially as 
it can be distributed over a number of years. The number of scholars 
prosecuting researches at Delhi is at present very small, and several 
years would elapse before there will be scholars there in large numbers 
for whom a library of the type will be needed. Hence, there' is no 
immediate necessity at Delhi for the existence of a full-fledged 
institution like the Imperial Library, though of course we have every 
sympathy with the immediate foundation there of a library which 
would in the course of a few years develop into an institution like the 
one in Calcutta. 

Pursuant to the request of Mr. Nripendra Nath Basu the well- 
known councillor of the Calcutta Corporation, letters have been addres- 
sed by the Corporation to the Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal for having information on certain points relating to the 
financial aspect of the process by which the Library came into 
existence, and developed since its foundation. So far as we have been 
able to gather such information from the official records, we give it 
here briefly : In 1840, a fund was raised for pepetuating the memory of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (afterwards Baron Metcalfe) Governor -General of 
India. To this fund the Agri-Horticultural Society of India 
and the Calcutta Public Library made contributions. At a meeting 
of the subscribers to the fund, it was resolved that a two-storeyed 
building called the Metcalfe Hall should be erected for accommodat- 
ing the Agri-Horticultural Society in the lower storey and the Calcutta 
Public Library in the upper. The site (i Bigha 2 Cottahs and 2| 
Chittacks^) on which it stands was furnished by the Government of 
India subject to the condition of its reverting to the Government in 
case of failure of the purpose for which it was given. Both the 
Society and the Library were registered under Act XXI of i860. In 
1900 when negotiations were commenced for the transfer of the 
building and of the collection of books in it to the Government of 


i Bounded on the North by Hare Street, on the East by the 
messuage and godowns belonging to Doorga Churn Law and Chundy 
Churn Law in the occupation of Messrs. Ralii Bros., on the south 
by the premises occupied by the Govt. Stationary Office, and on the 
West by Strand Road. 
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India for the establishment of the Imperial Library, it was found that 
there had been 58 proprietors of the Calcutta Public Library [ i. e. 
holders of the original shares (in the Institution) which came into 
existence prior to the end of the year 1S49 ]• Some of them may 
be mentioned here : Honourable Mr. J. G. Apcar, Mr. Nilmoney Dey 
of Cossipur, Mr. Ashutosh Dhar, Mr. J. C. Dutt, Mr. Protab Chandra 
Ghosh, Mr. Joygobind Law, Maharaja Narendra Krishna Deb 
Bahadur, Mr. Kalichurn Palih Dr. Mahcndra Lai Sircar, Maharaja 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, Hon. Sir John VVoodburn, Sir Romes 
Chunder Mitra, Mr. Kally Kissen Tagore. 

There was doubt as to whether the two bodies registered under 
the Societies Registration Act of 1S60 had the power of transferring 
the properties under their management and therefore a Bill had to 
be introduced in the Indian Legislative Council to validate the transfer. 
The Government of India paid Rs.2900o/-to the proprietors of the Public 
Library (Rs. 500/- for each original share), and Rs. 25000/- to the 
Agri-Horticii Rural Society plus an unconditional permanent annuity 
of Rs 6000/- to this body. The proprietors of the Public Library 
were also given the personal privilege of taking out of the Imperial 
Library for perusal at their places of residence 6 books or 12 volumes 
at a time out of the collection of books transferred by them, and should 
any books belonging to the collection be found unnecessary for the 
Imperial Library, they would be made over to a library, which might 
be founded by them in Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Corporation had the right of electing two out of the 
twelve members of the Managing Committee of the Public Library 
so long as it continued its grant-in-aid to the institution. The grants 
received by the Public Library from the Calcutta Corporation were 
as follows : — Rs. 8000 in each of the three years from 1890-91 to 1892- 
93, and Rs. 4000/- in each of the 6 years from 1893-94 to 1898-99, 
The total amount received by the Library was Rs. 4S000/- exclusive 
of the amount of Rs. 2000/- contributed by the Corporation on the 
14th May, 1896, for repairs to the building. 

The removal of the library should not be effected in ruthless 
disregard of the opinions and feelings of the scholars and the educated 
public of this city. If the proposal of removal be based on the ground 
that the Library should be a provincial charge, a position which is 
not very reasonable,— ways and means should be found to retain it 
by a reduction of the recurring expenses of the institution if necessary. 
An idea of its present annual expenditure may be formed from the 
Budget Estimate for 1925-26 containing the following items 
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Libraria'-J .,1003-1500^ 
Lea\"e Sp/iary 


Rs. lySio 
Rs. 1000 


R?. iSSic 




Super i-Aenuent ;:00-300}, Assistant^^ 
n ai Clerks ^at rates varyit-g from 

R«. 50 to 500) R-. 21860 

Sorters an^i servants (at rates vary- 
ing from Rs. 131045)... ... Rs. 9040 

Leave Salary ... ... Rs. 1500 


Freight on European Stores ... 
Rent«, Rates, and Taxes 
Purchase of books 
Other contingent expendituie 


Rs. 32400 
Rs. 200 

Rs. 3420 
Rs. 18000 

Rs. 4120 Rs. 25540 


Rs. 76950 

We think there is .scope for economy and retrenchment. 


Ed. 


Ownership of the Soil in Ancient India : The evidence 
of certain texts discussed 

In Hindu Polity (Part II, pp. 173-188) Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has 
presented us with an elaborate discussion relating to the question of 
ownership of the land in Ancient India. In the course of this discussion 
he examines a number of important passages from the literature of 
Mimamsa, Smrti, and Artha^astra, and concludes that there is no 
evidence for ascribing to the king the right of property in the soil. In 
the present paper, we propose to consider three of these passages to 
show how far J, has succeeded in proving his case: 

L We shall first take the passage (VIII, 39), wherein the Manu- 
saifti gives the rule of law relating to the king^s share in ancient 
treasure as well as metals hidden underground. It runs as follows: — 
nidhinan tu purananam dhatunam eva ca kaitau/ arddhabhag raksanad 
rajs bhumer adhipatir hi sail 

Bilhler in his English translation of the Manusamhita took the last 
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pada to mean ‘‘(and) because he is lord of the soil*’, and pointedly 
drew attention to this distinct recognition of the principle that the 
ownership of all land is vested in the king” (S. B, E. vol. xxv, p. 360 
and n.). He claimed to find support for his inteipretation in the conclu- 
ding portion of Medhatithi’s commentary on the above which he trans- 
lated in the following way : “he [the king] is lord of the soil {bhmni) ; 
it is just that a share should be given to him of that which is found in 
the soil belonging to him” This explanation is altogether rejected by 
J. who substitutes for it a highly original interpretation of his own. 
He first renders the phrase “ bhumer adhipatir hi sah’* as the king is 
the protector of both the upper and the sub-soil (sic.)”- Then he pro- 
ceeds to quote and interpret in his own way what he thinks to be the 
“real portion” of Medhatithis commentary. 

‘atra hetu raksanad iti yadyapi ksitau nihatasya (sic.) kenacid ajna- 
nan na rajaklyaraksopayujyate tathapi tasya balavatapaharah sambha- 
vyate ato’sty eva raksaya arthavattvam etadarthamevaha bhuraer- 
adhipatir hi sah.’ 

‘'Medhatithi...says that although no one knows what is there in the 
land and the government has to do very little guarding there, yet as 
there is a likelihood of the whole land being taken away by a strong 
enemy, the king is entitled to his ‘.share* for this constructive protec- 
tion.** (H.P., part II, pp. 1 73- 1 74 and note.) 

These statements are open to objection on more than one ground. 
For, in the first place, even if we follow J., in taking the phrase 
‘bhUmeradhipafi, as consisting of three distinct words' bhUmeid ^adkd 
and ^ pati* and understand the last term to mean ‘protector”, how is it 
possible to render the whole, as J. does, in the sense of ‘protector of 
both the upper and the sub-soiF. The natural meaning of qdhipati would 
seem to be adhikak pati^ ‘superior protector' or ‘lord/ And does 
Medhatithi, after all support the theory of the king's protectorship, as 
distinguished from the ownership, of the soil. In the extract quoted 
above from his commentary, the point that is sought to be explained 
is evidently the use of the word * raksanad with reference to what is 
hidden underground. J. understands Medhatithi to assert the king’s 
protectorship of the whole land (cf. his translation “ as there is like- 
lihood of the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, tne king 
is entitled to his ‘share* for this constructive protection”). But he over- 
looks the fact that the word ^tasyd in the extract * tasya balavata* is in 
the masculine gender and cannot therefore possibly stand for the 
preceding ^ksitau^ which is feminine. Medhatithi, indeed, does not 
leave us in doubt as to his meaning. For in the lines immediately 
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following those quoted by J., we read prabhur asau bhTimes tadiyay^ 
bhuvo yallabhdkjni taira yuktam bhJgadZinani, Here the mention of 
*p^abhu^ lord or sovereign as a synonym for ^adkipati' is decisive as to 
the meaning of the latter terra. As Mr. K. P. J. has thought it 
nt deliberately to ignore this extract, it is difficult to lesist flinging 
back In his teeth the charge which he has unjustly brought 
against Buhler, that of quoting a mutilated passage of Medhatithi to 
justify an unwarranted interpretation of the commentator. 

II. The second passage would seem to involve a still more decisive 
answer to the question of ownership of the soil than the passage first 
quoted, for it apparently contrasts the rights of the king with those 
of his subjects. Here, however, J, has criticised the reading of the text 
as given by another scholar and has advanced a correspondingly differ- 
ent interpretation. The passage is a verse quoted by Bhattasvamin in 
the coarse of his commentary on Kautilya’s Arthasastra ( 11 . 24). It was 
originally translated by Dr. Shamasastry (Artha^iistra, tr. p. 144) as 
follows **Those who are well versed in the kastras admit that the king 
is the owner of both land and water, and that the people can exercise 
their right of ownership over all other things excepting these two”. 
This explanation was accepted with avidity by the late Vincent Smith 
(Early Histbry of India, third edition, p. 13 1 n ; Oxford History of 
India, p. 90) in justification of his thesis that the native law of India 
has always recognised agricultural land as being crown property,” 
Against this view J. has poured forth the vials of his patriotic indigna- 
tion. He begins by giving the reading of the text which he claims 
to be based upon a copy of the original manuscript which is now 
deposited in the Madras Museum ■ 

raja bhflmeh patir drs|ah Sastrajuair udakasya ca 1 
tabhyam anyatra yad dravyam tatra samyam kutumbinam 
Then he proceeds to translate it in the following way : — ^*The 
king is the protector (pati), according to the opinion of the 
learned in the sastras, of the bhumi (land) and water. Excepting these 
two whatever property there may* be, his family members have 
sameness of right therein". This, according to J., is *‘in effect 
the theory of Mimainsa and the law and constitution” ‘^retold in 
connection with the rights of the family of a ruler." It involves, in 
other words, the doctrine that the king is only a protector (and not 
owner) and hence there is no co-parcenary of his family members therein. 
Now it is not a little significant that another scholar who has had 
advantage of drawing upon the original manuscript has furnished a 
reading which fully agrees with Shamasastryfs translation given above* 
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We refer to Mr. Gaiiapati Sastri who reads (Artha§astra ed., vol. I, p. 
287) the second carana as 'tabh3^am anyatra yad dravyani tatra svamv'ain 
kutumbinain'. In view of the long and brilliant record of the last- 
named scholar as an editor of Sanskrit texts, the question of the king’s 
ownership of the soil may be considered, in so far as the present passage 
is concerned, to be definitely set at rest. But let us admit for a moment 
the correctness of J/s reading ‘samyam* instead of ‘svamyan/. Would 
the above passage still bear the sense attributed to it by J.? Our at swer 
would depend upon the meaning of the terms pati’ and ‘kutumbinam.* 
We shall best discover this by considering the evidence of parallel pas- 
sE^es, if any, and of the context. In the case of we have already 

seen how Medhatithi renders 'adkipatV in the verse of Manusaiphita (viil, 
39) as 'prabhuh*, 'lord* or 'master.* Another corroborative testimony is 
found in a work which is one of the latest publications of the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series. In the Manasollasa attributed to King SomeSvara 
(III) of the (Western) Calukya dynasty, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1925, the author has the following verses &t the end of his 
chapter on 'nidhi* : — 

samuddharen nidbim rfija nijadhyksapurahsaram, 
evam siddhyanti sarvani nidhanani na samsayah. 
dhananam ifivaro raja brahmana parikalpitah, 
bhugatanain viSesena yato*sau vivudhadhipah. 

Manasollasa, p. 6x. 

Here, it will be observed, the king is declared to be the lord (Uvara) 
of all wealth, especially of that which is stored inside the earth. No 
ingenuity can twist this explicit testimony into a plea for the king*s 
being merely the protector. As for the term *kutumlfin' it may 
be taken to mean a fanuly member as J. has done or else the 
head of a family. But the context in which the present passage is 
quoted by Bhat^asvamin, namely the payment of irrigation dues by the 
subjects, would suggest the use of kutumbinani in the latter sense. If the 
above arguments were to be accepted as correct, the sense of the whole 
passage even with the reading ( samyam) would be as follows : — ^“Tfae 
king is described by those who are learned in the Sastras as the lord 
of the soil and water: the house-holders have the same (right of property) 
in ail things other than these two.** Thus even assuming the correctness 
of J*s reading we have here an unequivocal declaration of the king's 
right of property in the soil. 

11 i. The third and the last passage which we propose to consider 
in the present place is a quotation from the Rajanttipraka^a of Mitra- 
mi$ra (p. 271). Let us quote the original extract ;• 
i H. Q., MARCH, 1926 


26 
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Katyayauah : — 

‘Bhusvam? tu raja nanyadrav^-awa sarvada, 

tatphalas3*a hi sadbhagani prapnu\*an nanyathaiva tu. 

Bhutanain tanuivasilvat svamitvam tena klrttitam 
tatkriyahalhaclbhagam subhasubhanimittajam’ iti. 

As-yc.rthah raja bhuvah svami smrtah anyadravyasya bhumisam- 
baddha Jravva^ya eva svami anyatha bhumisvamyabhave bhutanam 
praiiiniiiji tannivasitvat bhui'.ivasitvat svamitvam rajua iti sesah itya- 
Uh tatkriyabali^adbhagaui prapnuyat. 

The plain meaning of the above passage is not far to seek. It 
contains a categorical affirmation of the doctrine of the king*s ownership 
{svjmiivam) of the kind (which it explains and justifies by his levy of 
Jth share of the produce thereof), and it proceeds to derive therefrom 
what may be called a theory of the king^s constructive lordship over 
his subjects whence again arises the king’s right of collecting the 
usual sixth. But let us see how J. understands this passage. His 
translation ot ib which betrays his useful ingenuity is as follows : — 

When the king called the svamin (master) of the land and 
in no case of any other wealth, he only becomes entitled to receive 
the one-sixth share of the produce (from it), not [that he is master] 
in any other way. The mastership which is connected with him is 
due to the habitation thereof by living beings and is the one-sixtb 
share arising from their acts whether good or bad.” 

Its meaning is [this] : king is called the svamin of land, not 
of other wealth con!iected with land. ‘Not in any other way* is 
[laid down] as there is want of mastership in land. * Living beings’ 
are those having life ; ‘ habitation thereof * is habitation of the land ; 
‘mastership,* that is, mastership of the king. Hence he can only 
receive ^th from their acts” {H. P,j part II, p. 179). 

Now the above translation is open to the following objections : — 

I- The word ‘only’ has nothing corresponding to it in the original 
text of Katyayana, 

3. In Katy ay ana’s verse above-quoted * smrtah* is evidently taken 
by J. to signify the subjunctive and * prapnuyaf the present 
tense. This involves an unnecessary foicing of the sense. 

3. J. evidently understands ‘ nanyatka * in Katyayana to stand for 
something like *mnyatha svami smrtah*. But the natural 
connection of *anyatha* is with 'prapnuyaf* Besides how can 

be detached from the compound 'dkUsvSmV ? 

4. if the words ^anyaSM bkUsvamyabhave* in the commentary 
were meant to be understood in J.’s sense^ Mitrami^a would 
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have added a corresponding verb like ‘ srartah’ to explain his 
meaning (cf. his explanation of the phrase ‘tatkriya'’ in the 
same extract as 'tatkri 0 ali»adbhqmx pnpnuylt) and 'bhumi 
svamya®’ would have had the fifth and not the seventh 
case^nding [vihhakti). As it stands, it can only be taken to 
signify the commentator’s sense that ‘anyathl' 'otherwise', 
means ‘if the king were not the owner of the land’. 

The result of the discussion in the foregoing pages would seem to 
show that three out of the texts quoted by J. to disprove the king's 
ownership of the land do not support his case, but prove just the con- 
trar)'. On the other hand the evidence of the Mimamsa text (VI. 7. 3) 
which J, quotes along with the commentaries thereon is no less deci* 
sive as to the denial of the king’s proprietory right. There is nothing 
surprising in this contradiction. We have here evidently to deal with 
two distinct schools of legists, one advocating the king’s right of owner- 
ship and the other based on the authoritative Mimarasa as emphatically 
denying the same. The seeker of truth need not indulge in the hasty 
generalisation doubtless prompted by political prejudices that agri- 
cultural land in India has always belonged to the Crown, nor 
should he consider it a ‘sacrilege’ to be told that the theory of the 
king’s ownership of the land was not altogether unknown to some 
schools of Hindu legal opinion. 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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THE HISTORY OF RAJPUTANA (in Hindi), Part 1. By Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha. Royal 8vo, 400 pp. 
(Price Rs. 6/- for permanent subscribers only). 

Those who take interest in the history of the Rajputs will be glad 
to welcome the present volume. There is .a distinct want keenly felt 
by the students of Indian history for an authoritative work dealing with 
the history of this warlike community, for, since the publication 
of Tod*s ‘Annals of Rajasthan^ about a hundred years back, no serious 
attempt has been made to tackle this problem, although it was every- 
where admitted that progress in oriental scholarship long necessi- 
tated a revision of the story told in Tod^s pages. This book is there- 
fore quite welcome and the more so as the author's name is a guarantee 
that all available information must have been utilised in its preparation. 

The present volume divides itself into two sections. The first 
^tion, containing four chapters, deals with preliminary matters. 
The first chapter (3$ pages) under the title “Geographical Notes’* 
supplies information about such a wide range of subjects as ‘ Origin of 
the name^ ‘Rivers', ‘Climate’, ‘Rain*, ‘Soil and Produce’, ‘Mines’, ‘Forts' 
‘Railway,’ ‘Population,’ ‘Religion,’ ‘Castes,’ ‘Occupation,’ ‘Dress/ 
‘Education/ ‘Dialects,’ ‘Arts/ ‘Painting’ and ‘Coinage". 

The second chapter (pp, 36-81) deals with a matter of great 
interest, viz., ‘-Rajputs— their origin”. It is well-known that some 
of the most prominent Indian and European scholars maintain that 
some of the Kajput clans are descended from foreign, especially 
Scythian, stack. The most recent pronouncement on this subject is. 
that by the late Mr. Crooke, who in his edition of Tod's ‘Annals 
of Rajasthan' says, “the general thesb that some of the nobler septs 
are descended from Gurjjars or other foreigners, while others are closely 
connected with the autochthonous races, may be regarded as definitely 
proved * (Tod's ‘Annals of Rajasthan’, edited by W. Crooke, vol. I, 
Introduction, p. xxxv). This view has been misunderstood by some 
Indian scholars inasmuch as they impute to the former the opinion 
that M of the Rajput clans are descended from foreign tribes— a view 
vidiich Is certainly not advocated by them as will be clear from the 
quotation cited abova Even Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha seems to have 
fallen into the same mistake. At p. 38 in the book under review he 
remarks : — “ Some of the European scholars of the present time as 
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well as some scholars of this country relying on the opinions recorded 
in their writings maintain that the Rajputs are not the old Aryan 
Ksatriyas, but are Scythians and ^kas who came from the north 
or thereabout/* Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha*s view on the point at 
issue is clearly expressed at pp. 37-38. “ From the Vedic times there 

has been in this country the caste called Ksatriya the same 

Ksatriya caste came to be known as Rajputs from the Mahomedan 
times.” This contention — that the Rajputs are the lineal descendants 
of the Ksatriyas of the Vedic times — is however hard to reconcile with 
certain well-established facts in Indian history. It has been ascertained 
that at least three foreign tribes migrated into India in early times— the 
Sakas, the Kushans and the White Huns. It has also been proved that 
the Sakas (certainly of Western India) came to be Hinduised in course of 
their stay in this country and married into well-known Indian royal 
families. The Kushans did in the same way. And as for the Huns, 
it is quite certain that they contributed to make one of the various clans 
among the Rajput community. Pandit Ojha is thus compelled to re- 
concile these facts with his own theory and the way in which it is 
done, although not convincing, is certainly ingenuous. 

He begins by saying that the Sakas, the Kushans and tlie White 
Huns were all Ksatriyas and he cites a passage from the Manu 
Samhita (x, 43-4) in his favour as well as a tradition preserved in 
the VisQupuranaip. Hence, according to the Rai Bahadur, the amalga- 
mation of these tribes with the Hindu society is not an amalgamation of 
"foreign elements** into their social fabric, but only anadmixture between 
the different branches of the Vedic Ksatriya people, some of whom lived 
in India, and others outside it. That this argument is erroneous 
Is easy to see. The tenth chapter of the Manu Samhita has been proved 
to have been quite late in origin, and, moreover, that no serious weight 
is to be attached to this Manu Samhita text will be clear when it is 
found that the passage cited also regards the Yavanas and the Cinas 
as Ksatriya races who had lost their social status like the &.kas. Now, 
there is no doubt that the Greeks and the Chinese were certainly 
distinct from the Vidic Aryans and thus the passages quoted stand 
self -condemned. For a similar reason the tradition in the Vi^nu- 
puranam should also be regarded as of no value. 

The third chapter in the first 'section contains an account of all 
the ancient ruling families of Northern India. It has increased consider- 
ably the bulk of the volume since 164 pages are devoted to it, although 
one fails to understand what purpose is served by the inclusion of 
such irrelevant matters in a history of Rajputana, 
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In the fourth chapter (pp. 247-304) of the first section, the author 
describes the relations between the Muhammadanas, the Marathas 
and the British Government with Rajputana. 

The second section of the book deals with the history of the 
Udaipur State. It is also divided into chapters, the first of them under 
the title “geographical notes** contains matters of such wide interest 
as population, religion, castes, occupation, dress, language, trade, festivi- 
ties, post office and others. In the second chapter is given a disserta- 
tion on the origin of Guhilotes. This is again a controversial matter. 
The author, as is to be expected, maintains that the Guhilotes are des- 
cended from the old Solar race of the Kaatriyas and criticises 
Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar's view, published in 1909, to the 

eficct that the Guhilotes are, in their origin, Nagar Brahmins. Rai Baha- 
dur Ojha seems to lay much store by the coin of Raja Bappa (ascribed 
to Rawa! Bappa of Mewar) which contains the figure of the Sun “ indi- 
cating that Bappa belonged to the Solar race ** Even admitting that the 
coin refers to RSwal Bappa (regarding which there is grave doubt) it 
does not appear how the figure of the Sun (quite a common figure in 
coins) could lead to the conclusion that the prince issuing it belongs to 
the Solar race. Again, he relics too much upon the Eklingji Stone Inscrip- 
tion (J. Bo. R. A. S. xxii, 166-7) which is supposed to refer to the Guhi- 
lotes as RaghuvamSiya. It may be mentioned that the stone upon which 
the inscription is written was discoverd in a broken condition so that a 
large part of it is lost. It is impossible, therefore, to come to any 
distinct conclusion upon detached words whose context is not clear. 

The Rai Bahadur seems to have taken great pains to prove his posi- 
tion, but inspite of his attempts it will be admitted that all available 
evidence is against him. The clear statement in the Atpur Inscription of 
9^7 A.D. (/ffdl AnL 19x0 pp. 186 IT.,) that Guhadatta was a Brahmin 
(Mahideva) who hailed from Anandpur, supported by the Chitorgadh 
Inscription (1274 A.n.} which says that Bappa was a Brahmin (vipra), 
leaves hardly any room for doubt. Another inscription of the same 
time makes an interesting statement, namely that Bappaka cast off his 
Brahminhoodand received K^atriyahood. Again, it should also be re- 
membered that, even the traditions recognised that the Guhilotes were 
originally Brahmins who came to be latcrly known as Ksatriyas (cf. the 
quotation from Muta NeQsi*s Khyat^ cited at p. 382.) 

The Rai Bahadur has not been able to demolish the strong reason- 
ning Prof, D. R, Bhandarkar and his argument strikes one as being 
far-fetched and apologetic. 

A word must be said about the plan of the book. The reader who 
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compares Tod*s ‘Annals of Rajasthan^ with the present volume will be 
astounded by the closeness with which its writer is following in the foot- 
steps of the celebrated annalist in so far as the plans of the books are 
concerned. In doing so, he has brought in matters which have no 
concern with the history of Rajputana and should better have been left 
ur. noticed. * 

It must be said to the credit of the writer that he uses a facile pen. 
The easy style makes the book quite an interesting reading, although he 
has to trench upon many dry subjects. It remains to be seen how he 
develops the history of the different Rajput States in the succeeding 
volumes. 


SuBiMAL Chandra Datta 


MANASOLLiSA, Vol I, edited by G. K. Shrigondekar. Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, No. XXVIII, (pp. xvi 4-146). 

The Manasollasa is a voluminous treatise professing to be the work 
of King Somesvara, surnamed Bhulokamalla, of the Western Caliikya 
dynasty whose reign lasted approximately from 1126 to 1138 A. D. 
An interesting statement in the course of the work (p.34) seems to 
show that it was composed ‘when one thousand and fifty one years of 
the Saka era, had elap.sed, i.e. in 1129 A.D. The Manasollasa consists of 
five sectio’is {vim^atis), each comprising twenty chapters. These are 
concerned respectively with the means of acquiring the kingdom and 
of preserving the same, and the description of the royal enjoyments, 
recreations, and games. The encyclopaedic nature of the work justifies 
the author in describing it (p. 2) as the instructor of all things and^s 
the preceptor of the whole world {sikmkah sarvavaitunoim jagadUcarya- 
pusiaknli). 

In the volume under notice are comprised only the first two sec- 
tions called rafyapraptikaran^rm, and rafyasthairyakaranam. The 
first section, w'hich is by far the shorter one, contains among other things 
thednteresting direction that the king should perform the five domes- 
tic sacrifices and the other sacrifices beginning with jyoti^imna and 
ending with Asvamedka, should dig wells and tanks, should construct 
places for the free distribution of water and provisions, and should erect 
temples in accordance with the rule of ViSvakarman, the science of 
Maya, and the rules of Matsya and Piugala (pp. 7'^)« We have also 
a hhort li'it of sacred places where the king is directed to take his 
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bath (p. 13). This is tollovved by a long chapter on medicine {vaid^a 
ka) pp. 13-27. 

The second and the longer section contains many interesting 
Thus the king is asked to take the elixir viicB whose method of pre 
paration is described in accordance with the precepts of purvasTifk 
(pp. 29-34). VVe have then a series of chapters on elephants wherein the 
author describes the eight haunts of these animals and the tour 
methods of catching them, the signs of good and bad elephants, theu 
various classes, and the methods of training them (pp. 44-58). In this 
connection the author ^^tates that the elephants of Kalihga, Vedikaru^, 
and Dasarna forests are the best, those of the East and the Arigii-eya 
forest compri.sing Sriksetra, Gauda, and BahgSia are intermediate, and 
those of Aparanta and Pahcarada forests are the worst. ^ It is interst- 
ing to compare with this the view of Kautilya (II. 2) who describes the 
elephants of Kaliiiga, Aiiga, the East and Karusa to be the best, those 
of DaSari]ia and Aparanta to be intermediate and those of Surastra and 
Paixcanada- to be the worst. Another interesting chapter of the 
Manasollasa is occupied with the description of various kinds of gems 
and precious stones which may be compared with the corresponding 
chapters in Varahamihira’s Brhatsarahita, the Garu^a Purana, the 
Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja and other works. Peculiar to the Manasol- 
lasa seems to be the view that the king should replenish his treasury by 
processes of alchemy fpp. 63*64), while in connexion with the sources 
of the gems it is noticeable that ruby is said to be found in the country 
of the Turuskas near the sea-shore and on uneven ground (p. 74). In 
connexion wdth the author’s description of the threefold power of the 
king, it may be remarked that he mentions on the authority of persons 
versed in AH/f, three classes of kings, — those depending upon self, those 
depending upon ministers, and those depending upon both — a dictum 
recalled by Caiiakya’s address to Candragupta in Act III of the Mudra- 
rriksasaldrama. The author of the Manasollasa quotes the authority 
of Bf'haspatt, Sukra as well as Ca^akya and others in the chapter on 
nmntfemikti (p. 92). Turning to the author’s account of the six kinds of 


r Elsewhere (p. 85) the author says that victories are won by 
means of elephants born in the Kalinga forest, of the Bhadra class, 
well-trained and equipped, and valorous. 

3 For ‘pahcanada’ in the text of Kautilya, Shamasastry and Jolly 
read *|>aiicajana' which is wrong. Ganapati Sastri gives the correct 
reading. 
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policy (sadsTuiTias) we notice that he mentions, in his chapter on 
maiching, a long li^^t of good and bad omens {mktinas). The last 
-rroup of topics is concerned with the four forms of policy, and contains 
among other things, the interesting diiection that the king, who is 
devoid of strength, should apply to his enemy three methods of 
kilHngj viz., by poison, by secret assassination and by black magic. 

We await the publication of the second volume with great interest. 

U. N. G. 


THE VISION OF VASAVADATTA. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion, English tran‘'Iation. and notes by Ijr. Lakshman Sarup, 
n.PUlL., Lahore, 1925. 

The book under review belongs to a group of thirteen plays originally 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series Its importance lies in 
the fact that the identification of the thirteen plays with the ^BhaLsa- 
ffxfaka’Ciikra\ the lost dramas of the old poet Bhasa mentioned by 
Kalidasa and other Sanskrit wiiters, depends mainly on the identi- 
fication of the play under review with the Svapnavasavadatta referred to 
in Rajasekhara’s well-known statement that “when the whole lot of 
dramas by Bhasa (Bhasa nataka-caUra) was thrown into fire, the one 
that survived was SvapnavasavadattaP As it is the most important 
of the group, it has already appeared in several editions. This new 
edition has been prepared from ^a hitherto unutilised palm-leaf Ms. 
written in old Malayalam character.’ 

The text is almost the same as that of the Trivandrum play. The 
colophon at the end of this edition or rather the Ms. of this edition 
supplies, we learn from the introduction of the work, the full title 
‘Svapnavasavadattarti’ instead of ‘Svapnanatakam’, the title found ih 
the Trivandrum Ms. If it be so, it strengthens the position of those 
scholars, who regard the drama as the genuine Svapnava^vadaita of 
Bhasa for the reason that their theory can no longer be assailed simply 
on the ground of difference in the title. But unfortunately, perhaps 
through oversight, the name ‘Svapnanatakam* has been printed at the 
colophon instead of ‘Svapnavasavadattam.’ 

In the Introduction as well as in what may be called Appendices 
there are ample indications of the industry of the editor. In the former 
he discusses elaborately the most controversial question about author- 
ship of the thirteen Trivandrum plays. Whether the ancient poet 
Bhasa can be the author of these dramas is the main subject of con- 

1 , H, Q., MARCH, 1926 
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troversy, its corrolaries being whether or not the whole group comes 
from the pen of one and the same man, and what is the probable time 
of their composition. Dr. Sarup is a pro-Bhasa scholar, and inclines to 
the theory of IMm. Dr. Ganapati Sastri that the SvapnavlxsavadaUa 
and the rest belonging to the group are the genuine worlds of Bhasa, 
He has tried to meet all the objections raised against the pro-Bhasa 
theory. But following Winternitz and others, he differs from Mm. 
Sastri in assigning the poet to the 2nd century a. d. instead of to 
the 4 th century B. c. The editor also points out in this Introduction 
the excellences of the stanzas that are ascribed to Bhasa in the current 
anthologies, and gives an account of the legends of Udayana, the hero 
of the Vision of Vasavadattd. as found in their Jaina, Buddhist and other 
versions. A section in the Introduction deals with the essentials of 
a drama and after reviewing the opinions of Aristotle, Hegel, Schlegel, 
Coleridge and Brunetiere shows the present play to be a dramatic 
masterpiece. 

Stanzas attributed to Bhasa in various anthologies and extracts 
from the BUkasamgraha, the Brkatkaihafnafijarl and the Kathasarit- 
sagara bearing on the legend of Udayana are appended to the text. 
Then comes the English translation of the play and also of the stanzas 
and extracts mentioned above. The notes at the end of the work 
are, as the editor himself says in hi.s preface, ‘ elementary ' and neces- 
sary only for those who are beginning to learn Sanskrit. 

D. BHATrACIlARVVA 


JAINA JATAKAS or Lord Bsabha^s Purvabhavas being an 
English translation of Book I, Canto I of Hemacandra*s 
purttBacariia originally translated by Prof. Amulyacharan Vidyabhu- 
§an, revised and edited with notes and Introduction by Prof. Banarsi 
Das Jain, M. a. Published by Messrs. Moti Lai Banarsi Das, Lahore, 
pp. xxiv4- n8. No. 8 of the Punjab Sanskrit Series. 

Credit is due to the proprietors of the Punjab Sanskrit Series for 
publishing an English translation of a portion of one of ttie important 
and voluminous works of the great Jaina scholar Hemacandra. In the 
introduction Prof. B. D. Jain has given a short sketch of his life but it 
is too scanty to satisfy the curiosity of the readers. 

The^ present work, as the descriptive title shows, contains the 
translatioti of only a small fraction of the huge work rrmstisalaka- 
puru»aianiti (or 'the history of the sixty three pers'»n.*> of eminence") 
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ilescribing in 2ii slokas the twelve previous births of the fiist Tirtha- 
nkara Rsabhn. The translation has not, it must be admitted, come up to 
the standard demanded by the critical oriental scholars, e. g., "*an embodi- 
ment of.. .penance rolled into a ball" fp. 14) ; *'he was a hoar-frost for 
the bush of passions” (p. 14) ; “I made a useless fuss like the roaring of 
an autumnal cloud"; “please forgive my neglectful conduct" (p. 15). Prof. 
Jain refers in his introduction (p. vi) to the difficulties of translating a 
Jaina work on account of its bristling with technical terms, but a com- 
plaint of this nature can no longer hold good after the publication of 
the Abhidhana Rajendra in which such terms have been explained. 
Prof. Jain has enhanced the value of the book by contributing an 
introduction, pointing out the verses containing a popular exposition of 
the principal tenets of Jainism, and also an appendix dealing with the 
Jaina cosmography. 

The English title of the book is misleading. Without glancing 
through the title page nobody can understand what is signified 
by the ‘Jaina Jatakas.’ The term 'Jataka* is usually associated with the 
birth-stories of Buddha. The appropriate expression from the Budd- 
hist standpoint for the work like the Trzsa 8 tz 8 al<ikap 74 ru 8 acarita would 
be * Avadana ’ and not ‘Jataka,' for the latter term signifies exclu- 
sively the stories of previous births of Buddha corresponding to a Jaina 
Tirthankara, whereas the present work contains previous birth- 
stories rot only of Tirthankaras but also of per<?ons who are lower 
in rank to the Tirthaiikaras, viz. 19 Cakravartins, 9 Vasudevas, o Bala- 
(levas and 2 Prativasudevas.* Hertel in his paper ^On the Literature of 
the Svetambaras of Gujarat’ had dealt with the variou'? points of differ- 
ence that exist bet\veen a Jaina Aufadesika and a Buddhist Jataba, 
though U' (fortunately he has made wrong statements and under- estima- 
ted the historical and literary value of the Buddhist Jatakas in his zeal 
to extol the Jaina Aupadesikas, e. g., he attaches no importance to the 
''Paemppannavatthu^^ which, in fact* supplies an account of Buddha^s 
missionary life ; he also remarks that the Jataka tabs are ‘not edifying,’ 
and makes a startling find that ‘to a Bauddha the study of Artha- 
.^Jistra or political science is a sin* (for arguments against this inference 
see Law’s Studies in Indian History and Culture, pp. 25^261). 

The get-up of the book is good and the price is moderate. Wc 
hope the proprietors will keep up their present zeal and earnestness 
in the publication of oriental works and place before the readers the 
translation of the succeeding cantos of the y^ri'^iPpPalakapuru^acartfa, 


KACCaYANA 
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THE BIRHORS : A Little-known Jungle Tribe of Chota Nagpisr 
by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M. A., 1925 (pp. vi+do8). 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is now an ethnographist of 
international repute and this is the third monograph from his pen 
about the Chota Nagpur tribes. This volume is specially interesting 
and valuable as we knew so little of the Birhors before and the 
great Dalton even confused the Kherias with the Birhors in his 
Elhs:ology of Bengal. There are twelve chapters giving (1) earlier 
accounts of the Birhors, (2) a general view of Birhor life, (3) social 
system with tribal and kinship organizations, (4) kinship system, 
(5) marriage customs, (6) birth, childhood and puberty customs, (7) 
death and funeral customs, (8) religious beliefs and practices, (9) 
magic and witchcraft, (10) folk-tales and (ii) science and natural 
history. Lastly, conclusions have been drawn. 

The two chapters on social system are the cream of the book. The 
rich collections of folklore and the’ descriptions of ceremonies are 
the Rai Bahadur’s and make this work invaluable to all anthro- 
pologists. A map and a little more attention to the physical and 
linguistic aspects, dismissed in two pages, would have brought the 
book well-nigh to perfection. It is I believe too late in the day 
to talk of these peoples as Dravidians when we have got now the group 
of pre-Dravidians by Haddon or Proto- Australoids by Dixon. But 
the physical aspects have really been left undiscussed and the 17 
measurements of cephalic and nasal indices are a very scanty though 
useful addition to our knowledge where nothing is known, 

The kinship terms are very valuable and we expected more thorough 
and systemetic deductions and a few actual genealogies as in the Todas 
would have been of inestimable value. Cross-cousin marriage leaves 
more traces on terminology than is mentioned. Some very interesting 
conclusions have been drawn : ‘ Familiar modes of speech still in use 
between grand-parent and grand-child are survivals of the same 
social regulation which Dr. Rivers met with in the island of Pente- 
cost and Mr, Howitt amongst the Dieri of Australia which might at one 
time have been in vogue amongst the Birhors in Chota Nagpur,’ We 
found traces of such a system amongst the Hos j a comparative 
study of kinship terms and their social correlates amongst the several 
Proto- Australoid tribes of Chota Nagpur with the tribes with similar 
organisation beyond India would have been of unique interest. The 
Indo-Australian culture-complex, if there be any, is worth studying in 
all details in social and materia! culture-order to shed light on an 
obscure corner of the history of primitive humanity. 
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The term ‘Naya’ has been derived from Sanskrit *Nayak.’ The 
came term occurs amongst the Santals meaning the same i.e. 'priest/ 
If this important culture-word is borrowed — which evidently and 
emphatically it is not — would it not follow that one of the most impor- 
tant culture-personages of these tribes is due to Indo-European influence. 
The vernacular words given in italics for items of dress^ toilet and 
ornaments such as kaupin, danda-dor, -chimta, chunauti (p. 523) are 
Hindi and required mention as such and may be borrowed culture- 
elements. It is interesting to find the same wooden-top used as a toy 
amongst the Birhors as in Melanesim. We collected a similar specimen 
from amongst the Hos. 

In fact a more detailed treatment of technology with exhaustive 
illustrations as in Smithsonian Institute publications is expected in 
modern works. An autobiographical account from a Birhor about his 
life* manners, clans, socio-religious customs would also have added 
immensely to the interest of the book. As it is, the book is one of 
the best monographs for Indian students of Ethnography. 


P. Mitra 


SADHANAMALA, vol. I. Edited by Benoytosh Bh attach aryy a, 
M.A., Central Library, Baroda. Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. XXVI. 
(pp. xxni4-342). 

We welcome the publication of the first volume of the Sadkanama/Si 
the importance of which for the history of the later phases of Buddhism 
has already been shown by the present editor in his Buddhist 
Iconography, The editor has reason to infer that this work belongs 
to the school of Vajrayana and states that he will deal with the 
subject in detail in his Introduction to the forthcoming second volume 
of the Sadhanamala, The description of the work, as given by the 
writer, that ** it is a collection of short works called Sadhanas or rituals 
for worshipping deities” is not adequate. The Sadhanas, in fact, 
are so many practical directions for mystic hhavanSSt from among 
which an initiate, aspiring to rise higher and higher in mystical trances, 
is to select a few best suited to his mentality for his purposes. This 
work therefore is a collection of Sadhanas without any premeditated 
arrangement, which had led the editor to remark that "the work is 
a heterogenous collection of :S5dhanas, composed by different authors 
without any definite plan.” 
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Each of these Sficlhanas gives directions to the initiates to cogitate 
particular deities of particular forms and colours by sitting n a 
certain posture («?/;/>«) and intoning the requisite mantras. We have 
also, in the works relating to early Buddhism, similar directions (e, g, 
kammatthanas) bat the objects of cogitation and the methods followed 
are different, though the forms and colours of the objects, and the 
mdrh had their usual place m the practice. 

The immense benefits, which the oriental scholars will derive from 
this work, are threefold ; first, it will carry us farther in oar 
attempts to solve the puzzling problem as to how far the Tantric cult 
has been influenced by Buddhism and place before the readers ir, 
a clear light the pure and serious side of Tantrikism. Secondly, it 
will enlighten us on the later developments of Buddhism wlich 
gained so wide a popularity among the Tibetans, Chinese, etc. Apt’, 
thirdly, it will help us to Identify many of the Buddhist images. t!ie 
identification of which rests at present on surmises, 

The editor has well accomplished his task and deserves praise. 
This edition is in no way inferior, if not superior, to many of the 
European and Asiatic editions of the Buddhist Sanskrit works. Foi 
the excellent get-up of the work, we must thank Hi.s Highn««i 
the Gaekwad of Baroda for making liberal provisions for the publica- 
tion of Oriental books in his Series. 


N. Dun 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1925 26, vol. vii, pis. i & li. 

R. N. Apte. — Some Points connected with Constructive GeoniCtry oi 
the Vedic Altars. Illustrated with diagrams. 

G. N. MUJUMDau. — Kalidasa and Music, Shows b)* means of quota* 
lions Kalidasa’s knowledge of vocal and instrumental music as 
well as dancing. App. I contains a list of technical terms on music 
occurring in K. s works. App. II gives a list of songs in K.’s plays. 

C. R. Devadhak — The Plays ascribed to Bhasa, their Authenticity 
and Merits. Holds that the common imagery, expressior.s, scenes, 
dramatic devices etc. of the ‘ Bhasa * group of plays show them to 
come from the same pen, while a comparison of B.^s Carudatta 
with the Mrcchakatika shoas that the former represents a very 
crude abridgment” of the latter. 

D. R. Bhandarkar.— Date of Kautalya. Disproves the well-known 
view of Jolly and Winternitz about the late origin of K.'s Artha* 
sastra. Propounds \he theory that ‘the Kautallya was originally 
metrical in form and came to be reduced to the Sutra (form) 
in the fourth century b. C. without however any violence to its 
internal contents”. This alone explains the ^‘puzzle” that the Artha- 
sastra in respect of its style and form goes back to the “early cen- 
tury of the Christian era,” while its contents reflect a phase of society 
which cannot be later than the fourth century B. c. 

P. V. Kane. — The Arthaaastra of Kautilya. Analysis of style, composi- 
tion and contents of the A. show its agreement with the traditional 
date of 300 B. C. and “no evidence has yet been brought forward 
that would compel us to assign it to a later date/* [In p. 100 the 
author writes, “K. lays down that in the midst of the fort were to be 
constructed the temples of Siva, Vai§ravana, the ASvins, Laksmf, 
and Madira (wine ?)”!!!]. 

P. V, Kane. — Dharmasutra of Sahkha-Likhita. A collection of quota- 
tions from S. and L. occurring in later works with the object of 
reconstructing tlie lost Dharmasutra. These quotations show the 
date of the Dharma^^utra to He between 360 B. C. and 100 A. D. 

Haran Chandra Cuakladar.— T he Geography of Vatsyayana. 

N. G. Majumdak. — A Sunga Inscription from Ayodhya. Shows K. F. 
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ing to be a record of the rulers ot Jinji in a district of Madras 
Presidency, have been discussed in this short nai;er. 

RaMSING Saksena. — Moslem Epigraphy in the Gwalior State. Ip 
this article, which is to be continued, two Persian inscriptions ef 
Muhammad III Ibii Tughlaq of Delhi have beet's edited and their 
Engli>h translation given. 

Ram RaTAK H alder. — Idar and Maharana Hammiia of Mewar. Thh 
is an account of the main exploits of Hammlra, the first Maharan . 
of Mewar, including in it his conquest of Idar or lladurga. 

lbid.9 February, 1926 

Umesh Chandra HhattaCHarjee. — External Evidences about the 
Teachers in the Upanisads. In his aiticle entitled ‘ Teachers of 
the Upar iPads’ published in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, 1934, the writer wrote again‘it the theory that Brahma- 
vidya arose origin aliy among the Ksatriyas. In the present article 
he has added from Pauranic sources some instances in which the 
‘ Upaniaadic cult^ may be mistaken as originating from the Ksatriyas 
while in reality there are grounds for the conclusion that the Brah* 
maijas were its originators. It may be noted that the main theme 
of these articles, viz., the origination of Brahmavidya by the 
BrMimaijas and not by the Ksatriyas had been discus^-ed by Dr. 
N,N. Law in his paper, ‘the Origin and Development of the Brahma- 
vidya,* which appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 1923, pp. 244^. 

Journal of the Royal’ Asiatic Society, January, 1926 

W. H, Moreland.— Akbar*s Land Revenue Arrangements in Bengal. 

S. K. De. — A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue-Play (Bh ina) witli 
special reference to Caturbhant. In this survey of the Bhana form 
of composition of the Sanskrit play, all the publislied Bhana^. 
specially the newly discovered four plays oi that kind have been 
described. 

Quariofiy Journal of the Myltihic Society, January, 1926 

A. A. Krishnaswami Ayyangar.— The Mathematics of Aryabhatta. 
By referring to the contribution and pioneer work of Arj^abhatfca in 
the held of Hindu mathematics, the writer shows the extent 
of indebtedness of the later Indian astronomer 'mathematicians to 
the AyyadAdHya. 
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kAllPADA ilHA-Tk Biid and Strpcnt lydi In tliis contiifd 
article, a common belief in the bird and serpent mytiis of 
variois conntries, vii, India, Babylonia, Crete, Egypt, Germany, 
Scandtoia, Scotland, iiiitain, Arabia, .0iina, japan, Polynesia, 
Central America and Mexico lias been pointed out, wHdi, according 
to the miter, is 'a cnltnral drift disseminated from India in bistoric 
or proliistoric dmes by land or n! This theory seems to rival tbe 

opinion of scholars that the coincidences found in these myths of 
direat peoples are due to their common inhsitaiice from their 
ancestors of the Hthic stock, * had Northern Africa as their 
aieaofcbaracteriaation. 

I(, Sbama Sastri,-A Brief Translation of Mahavira's 'Sirya Praj' 
iiapti'ortheknoivledgeoftheSun., 



Obituary Notices 

Robert Sewell 

Robert Sewell, I.C.S. born June 4, 1845 ; died December, 30, 1925. 
He was the son of Robert Burleigh Sewell, was educated at Radley 
and was in the Madras Civil Service in the years 1868-1894 in the 
course of which he was Judge and then Collector of Bellary District. 
Even as early as 1870, he published Analytical History of India. 
He also evinced a keen interest in the archseological monuments of 
the land, particularly the Amaravati Stupa. When Dr, Burgess was 
appointed to supervise the Archaeological Survey of Madras without 
prejudice to his duties under other Governments, the Government of 
Madras put as a preliminary measure Mr. Sewell on special duty from 
January 1881 to April 1883 to collect and arrange as complete lists 
as possible of all the antiquarian remains in the Presidency. His Lists 
of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras furnishes not 
only lists of antiquities for each District for the use of the Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor, but also general information for the guidance of the 
ordi’^ary reader. Vol. II of this book consists of a list of copper-plate 
grants sent to him for examination, a chronologically arranged list of 
inscriptions as yet known in the Presidency, another list of them dynas- 
ticaliy arranged and lastly a very useful historical sketch of the dynas- 
ties of South India with copious supplementary notes. This was in 
1884. Even before this he had commenced preparing chronological 
tables in order to enable an approximate date a. d. to be given for all 
Indian dates mentioned in inscriptions ; he was conscious of the very 
trouble-some calculations involved in this task, but considered it the 
first desideratum for obtaining an accurate history of the country. He 
brought out the South Indian Chronological Tables in 1889 and the 
Hindu Calendar in collaboration with Pandit Si 3 . Dikshit. He was al- 
ways ready to appreciate and work with Indian talent, as is evidenced by 
his grateful acknowledgment of the help given to him by Pandit S. M, 
Natesa Sastri in the preparation of the 2nd volume of his Lists. 

He was closely associated with the Royal Asiatic Society on whose 
council he also served. Numerous and varied were his contributions to 
its Journal — among them being Hiouen Thsang^s Dhanakacheka (1880) 
*-^New distoveries in South India (1884) — Early Buddhist Symbolism 
(£886) and (1888) — Buddhist Remains at Guntupalle (1887) — The Kistna 
Alphabet {l^i)^Buddhist Bronzes and Relics of Buddha (TBps'! — ^Hshta- 
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pura (1^97) — 2 he Indian Booine 7 ‘ang'{i%g%'y^T 7 ic Text of the Mahabha^ 
rata (1898) — Cinder-mounds of Bellary ( tSgg) — Prehistoric Burial Sites 
Ih 5 . India (1901) — Roman Coins in India (1904) ^Aniigua'rian Nates 
in Java {1906 ) — Archoeology in South India (1907)— - 77 /^ Keladt Rajas of 
Ikkeki and Bednur (1910 ) — A Correction in the Indian Calendar 41915) 
-^Kings of Vijayanagcira (a.D. 1486-1509) (1915)— Prmka- 
fidkacintamam. He also contributed to tbe columns of the Indian Ayyt^ 
ouary five chronological articles and wrote on the subject of coins as welil' 

His magfium opus was A Forgotten Empire {Vif/ryanagar) publishedl 
in 1900 on the basis supplied b}-- the two Portuguese chronicles oil 
Nuniz and Paes, first brought to light by Senhor Lopes and translated! 
first into English by himself assisted by Mr. Donald Ferguson. These: 
chronicles give a vivid and graphic account of personal experiences at 
the great Hindu capital at the period of its highest magnificence. 
The book became deservedly popular among scholars, and inspite of 
large supplementary epigraphic and literary material on ' Vi jay a- 
agara gathered since then, has continued to be so. Messrs. George AHea 
and Unwin Ltd. brought out a reprint of it in 1924, as copies of the 
original edition had become very scarce — the author preferring ott 
some grounds to retain the form of the book as it was. He had also» 
gathered material for a comprehensive dynastic and inscriptional 
history of South India and even forwarded the manuscript to Madras^ 
where arrangements were made to have it published under the 
auspices of the University. His unfortunate death has necessitated 
other arrangements ; and we hope that the work of editing the book 
will go to the capable hands of the Professor of Indian History at the 
University, than whom no better choice can be made for this task. 

Besides being the joint-author of the Hindu Calendar^ Mr, Sewell 
brought out in 1898 a book entitled the Eclipses of the Moem in India, 
Long before this he had published the Amaravafi Tope and the Bxcava- 
tton on its site in 1887 ; and a Sketch of the Dynasties of South India in 
a separate book form. His books have been used by many scholars in the 
course of their own labours ; and Sir Walter Elliot in his Coins of South- 
ern India acknowledges in several places the helps derived by him from. 
Sewell. We have lost a ripe scholar of eminence almost unrivalled in his 
knowledge of South Indian antiquities and history. The example of 
what Mr. Sewell did for South Indian antiquities as a whole has been 
followed and done for inscriptions in particular by Mr. V. Ranga 
Acharya ; we regret the passing away, though at a ripe age, of the 
pioneer of these studies. C. S, SRINiVASACHARl 



Mm. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri 


We regret to announce the death of Mm. Dr. T. Ganapati SiSTRi. 
In i86o‘, he was born in a family famed for Sanskrit learning. He was 
the son of Ramasubbayyar of Taruvai (a village in the Tinnevelli Dis 
trict), and a descendant of the famous Sanskrit scholar Appayya 
Dikshita, who lived in the i6th century. Having spent his boyhood 
in his native village, he came in his i6th year to Trivandrum and 
studied under my grandfather Karamanai Subrahmanya Sastil of his 
own village, who was then the Dharmadhikarin of the State, and under 
Subba Dikshita of Kadayam (another village in the same district]. 
Even as a student, he was noted for his scholarship and intellectual 
acumen, and his first work, composed when he was only 17 years old, 
was a Sanskrit drama named Madhavl-vasafitmn^ in appreciation of 
which the then first Prince Visakham Tirunal presented him with a 
diamond ring. Among his other early works, which all remain un- 
published, I may mention the Artha’Cilra^nmnimUa^ an alaiikara 
work, with illustrative stanzas of his own composition, the Setu- 
yatrdnuvarnanauii a prose work, and a Sanskrit trau'^Iation of the 
Merchant of Venice. He was noted even then for his lead)* skill and 
felicity in composing verses in any style, ancient or modern, and in 
writing simple and elegant Sanskrit prose. 

When he was only 18 years old, hh guru Subba Dikshita secured for 
him a post in the Travancore High Coint, but shortly after, Vibakham 
Tirunal, who had now become Maharaja, and ruled gloriously for the 
short period of only 5 years (1879-1884), placed him in charge of the 
Palace Sanskrit Librarv. This opportunity, combined with close 
intercourse \vith such Sanskrit scholars as Kerala Varma, Valia 
Koyil Tampunin, and Elathir Ramasvami Sastri, made him acquaint- 
ed with the modern methods of critical research as applied to the study 
of ancient manuscripts. When in 1S89 Trivandrum Sanskrit 
College was founded, he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, and Headmaster thei eof, and in 1899 he became its Principal. 
At the same time, he continued to be in charge of the Palace Library, 
and, in the latter capacity, he published the first few volumes of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, He also found time to compose devotion- 
al poems, including the Afania’Stavat and to compile several Sanskrit 
readers, which are still popular in the schools of Travancore. He alsti 
wrote at he request of Dr. Syivain Levi, a manual of Indian culture in 
Sanskrit, named the Bkdraianuvarnanam. Tim Travancore Govern- 
ment^ soon appreciating the need for utili.'^ing hi*? valuabl * 'service 
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in promoting Sanskrit learning, organised a depaitment In 1908 for 
collecting and publishing rare and valuable Sanskrit manuscriptSj in 
which Travancore, with comparative freedom from foreign invasions, is 
particularly rich. Since then, under his able guidance, nearly 1400 
manuscripts have been collected, and 87 volumes published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, covering a wide range of fubjects and 
practically the entire field of Samskrit learning. 

The most noteworthy of these publications are, of course, the long- 
lost pla\^5 of Bhasa, by discovering and editing which with helpful 
commentaries, he has laid the world of Sanskrit learning under a deep 
debt of obligation. Their ascription to Bhasa, it is true, is .strongly 
contested by some scholars, but even they must admit that these plays, 
whether they are Bha‘'a’s or not, are among the most precious of the 
world’s literature. 

His learning, energy and enthusiasm now met with the appreciation 
and reputation they deserved, and honours came pouring heavily on 
him. Scholars, eastern and western, vied with each other in their 
grateful appreciation of his labours. His works were prescribed as 
text-books in Universities. He was elected Pre.s’dent of the Third 
All-India Sanskrit Conference held in Allahabad. An address was 
presented to him by the Joint Conference of Orientalists held in Paris 
in 1920. He was made an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, and a Ph. D. of the German University of Tubingen, 
and the Government of India conferred on him the title of Maha- 
mabopadhyaya. 

But such honours, far from spoiling him, only whetted his appetite 
for greater services, and he published his monumental commentary on 
the Afthakasira, and Bhoja’s work on architecture, the Samar^ngnna, 
The latter was included in the Gaekewad Oriental Series, His lumi- 
nous commentary on the Arihasastra made it possible for the first 
time for scholars to grasp its meaning thoroughly. The magnitude 
and difficulty of the task may be easily imagined, when we bear in mind 
the fact that it is a highly technical work, full of obscure technical terms, 
and representing an entire world of a now lost political literature, and 
that none of the extant commentaries cover more than a small portion 
of the work. This great work occupied him fully for 3 years, and was 
the cause of illness in one who before had never known what it was 
to be unwell. He was strong of body and mind, and his habits were 
healthy and simple to the verge of austerity. But his great work proved 
too much for him, and the death of his generous patron, His Highness 
the Maharaja, Mulam Tirunj, combined with his own retirement in 
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1925 from *111 active life ot nearly 50 years, prostrated him completely 
and those of us, who moved with him closely, could see him visibly de- 
clining, though he himself continued to the last to labour and plan 
for his great passion, — Sanskrit learning. Shortly before his death 
he had completed a commentary on the Bala-iarita, which will be 
published in due course. The Government of Travancore, in grateful 
appreciation of his services, had granted him a money present, and 
this was announced to him shortly before his peaceful death on the 
3rd April 1926. He leaves behind him his wife, 2 sons and 4 daughters, 
to whom it may be some comfort to know that the world will continue 
to remember his services with grateful appreciation, so long as Indian 
culture is of the best value in the eyes of the world. 

K. G. Sankar 


Printea ptibli9li«d by Mr. R. N. Seal, b. a., at the Calcutta Orienta! Press. 
107, Mechuabasar Street, Calcutta. 
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dhana ti adika paramattha-katha nama. Tattha yo sammutidesanaya 
<;attoti va poso ti va devo ti va brahma ti va vutte vijanituip^pativijjhitum 
niyyatum arahattaddhajagaham^gahetxim sakkoti tassa Bhagava adito va 
satto ti va poso ti va devo ti va brahma ti va katheti. Yo paramattha- 
desanaya aniccan ti va dukkhan ti va ti adlsu annatarain sutva vijanitum 
pativijjhitum niyyatum arahattaddhajaggaham ® gahetum sakkoti tassa 
aniccan ti va dukkhan ti va ti adlsu annataram eva katheti. Tasmasam- 
muti’kathaya bujjhanaka-sattassapi^ na pathamaip paramattha-katharn 
katheti, sammuti-kathaya pana bodhetva paccha paramattha-kath^im 
katheti, paramattha-kathaj'a bujjhanaka-sattassapi na pathamam sam- 
muti-katham katheti paramatthakathaya pana bodhetva paccha sam- 
muti-katham katheti. Pakatiya pana pathamam eva paramattha-katham 
kathentassa desana lukhakara hod tasma Buddha pathamam sammuti- 
katham kathetva paccha paramattha-kathaip kathenti, sammuti- 
katham kathenta pi sac cam eva sabhavam eva amusa va 
kathenti, paramattha-katham kathenta pi saccam eva sabhavam eva 
amusa va kathenti. 

Duve saccani akkhasi Sambuddho vadatam varo, 
sammutim paramatthaii ca tatiyam nupalabbhati ; 
sanketavacanam saccam lokasammuti-karanam. 
paramattha-vacanam saccam dhammanam bhutalakkhanan tl 
Yahi Tathagato voharati afaramasan ti ya hi lokasamaiSnahi loka- 
niruttlhi Tathagato tanhamanadi^thiparamasanam abhava aparama- 
santo voharati ti, desanaui vinivattetva arahatta-niku^na desanam 
nitthapesi, sesam sabbattha uttanattham eva ti. 

Iti Sumahgalavilasiniya Dighanikayatthakathaya POttHAPXDA- 
SUTTA VAXXANI nitthita®. 



1 Si. te jSnituDi 

& 3 Si. fayagierahani 4 Si. omits api , 5 S. adds navawi^*!^ 
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I. Evamme sutam..,^t..,SlvMkiyan^ ti Subhasuttani. Tatrayaiij 
aiiu ttan a pad a vann ana . 

Adraparinibhutc BhagavatV^ ti aciram parinibbute® Bhagavati, parini- 
bbanato uddham masamatte kale. Nidanavannanayam vuttanayen’ e\a^ 
Bha^avato pattacivaram adaya aj^'antva khlravirecanaip pivitva vihaie 
nisiniiadivasam sandhay* etam vuttain. 

Todeyyaputto ti Todeyya brahmanassa putto. So kira Savatthiya 
avidure Tudigamo nama atthu Tassa adhipatitta Today yo ti saip- 
kham^ gato. Mahaddhano pana hoti pancacattalisakotivibhavo parama* 
maccban ‘dadato bhoganam aparikkhayo nama natthi’ ti cintetva 
kassaci kiuci na deti. Puttaip pi aha®, — 

anjanainam khayam disva vammikanan ca sancayaju, 
madhiinan ca iamaharaip, pandito gharam avaseti^, 

Evam adanam eva sikkhapetva kayassa bheda tasmim yeva gharc 
sunakho hutva nibbatto®. Subho tani sunakham ativiya piyayati, 
bhuhjanaka-bhattam yeva bhojeti, ukkhipitva varasayane sayapeti. Atha 
Bhagava ekadivasain nikkhante manave tani gharaiii pindaya pav'wi. 
Sunakho Bhagavaiitaip disva bhukkaraia® karonto Bhagavato samlparn 
gato. Tato nam Bhagava avoca, ‘Todeyya, tvain pubbe pi mauibho 
bho ti paribhavitva sunakho jato, idani pi bhukkara\p^® katva Avidm 
gamissasi’ ti. Sunakho taiu katham sutva vippatisari hutva uddhan- 
antare charikaya nipanno. Manussa ukkhipitva sayane^’ sayapetum na- 
sakkhiipsu. Subho agantva ‘kenayam sunakho say ana oropito’ ti 
aha. Manussa na kenaci ti vatva tarn pavattim arocesuip. 

Manavosutva ^mamapita Brahmaioke nibbatto, samano pana Gotamo 
mama pitararn sunakham karoti, yam kific' esa mukharujham bhasatl’ 
ti kujjhitva Bhagavantam nrnsavadena codetukamo viharam gantva 
tain pavattiin pucchi, Bhagava tassa tath* eva vatva avisai.nvadan- 
atthani aha, ‘atthi pana te manav^a pitara anakkhataiii dhanan* ti, 
*Atthi pana bho Gotaiua satasahassagghanika suvannamala satasahassa* 
gghanika suvan^apaduka satasahassagghanika suvanriapati, satasahassan 
ca kahapanan' ti. ‘Gaccha' tani sunakham appodakam madhupayasain 


t & 1 Si, omits it 3 Si. puts parinibbute twice 

5 S. & B. siiipleh3fai|i 6 St. vuttam hi 

1 S S. albbatti y & ta Si. hunikaram 


4 Si. omits it 
7 Si, ilvasc ti 
II Si. ornitb it 
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bhojetv.i sayane aro-jctva isakam niddam okkantakale puccha, sabban 
te acikkhissati, atha^ nain janeyyasi pita me eso ti’. So tatha akasi. 
Sunakho sabbam acikkhi- . Tada nain pita me ti natva Bhagavati 
pasannacitto gantva Bhagavantaui cuddasapaiihe pucchitva visajjana- 
pariyosane Bhagavantain saranam gato. Tain sandhaya vuttarn ‘Subho 
manavo Todeyyaputto* ti. 

Sixvatthiyam pativasatl ti attano bhoga-gamato agantva vasati. 

2. AnTiataram manavakafn amantesl ti satthari'^ parinibbute Anan- 
datthero kir’ assa pattacivaram gahetva agato mahajano tain dassa- 
natthaya* upasankamatl ti sutva viharam kho pana gantva mahajana- 
majjhe na sakka sukhena patisantharain va katuiii dhammakatham va 
sotuui, geham agatam yeva nain disva sukhena patisantharain karissami, 
*eka ca me kankha atthi tarn pi nam pucchissam!’ ti cintetva afiuataram 
manavakam amantesi. 

Appiibiidhan ti adisu abadho ti visabhagavedana vuccati. Yii 
ekadese uppajjitva cattaro iriyapathe ayapattena^ abandhitva viya 
ganhati, tassa abhavarii puccha ti vadati. App&taixko ti kicchajivitakaro 
rogo vuccati. Tassapi abhavam puccha ti vadati. Gilanass* eva ca 
utthanain nama garukam® hoti, kSye balam na hotb tasmii niggelafifia- 
bhavafi ca balaS. ca puccha ti vadati". Phasuvikaran ti gamana-tfehana- 
aisajja«-sayanesu catusu iriyapathesu sukhaviharam puccha ti vadati. 
Ath* assa pucchitabbakaram dassento Subho ti iidim aha. 

4. Kalan ca samayan ca upadaya ti kalail ca samayafi ca pafmaya 
gahetva upadharetva ti attho, Sace amhakain sve gamanakalo bhavissatb 
kaye balamatta c* eva pharissati, gamaiiapaccaya ca ailfio aphasuviharo 
na bhavissati ; ath' etam kalan ca gamanakaranasamavaya samkhatam 
samayau ca upadharetva api eva nama sve agaccheyyama ti vuttam hoti. 

5. Cciakena bhikkhuna ti Cetiyaratthe jatattii Cetako ti evatn 
laddhanamena, Sammodamyam katham saraTfiyan ti bho Ananda 
Dasabalassa ko nama rogo ahosi, kim Bhagava paribhuflji, api ca Satthu 
parinibb-lnena tumhakam soko udapadi, Sattha nama na kevalam 
tumhclkam yeva parinibbuto, sadevakassa lokassa mahajani. Ko *dani 
ailtlo marana muccissati yatra so ca sadevakassa lokassa aggapuggaio 
parinibbuto ? Idani kam« ahflam disva maccuraja lajjissatr ti ? Evam 
adinS nayena marana-patisaipyuttam sammodanlyam katham sara^iyam 
vitisaretva therassa hiyyo pitabhesajjSnurupam aharam datva bhatta- 
kiccavasane ekam antam nisidi. 

I S, pana 2 Si. dassesi 3 S. sattha 4 Si. daisanSya 

S S.«>patena 6 Si. garu 7 Si. omits ti vadati 8 Si. nistii# 

9 Si. kiln 
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Vpaitkako santikavacaro ti upatthako hutva santikavacaro va la 
randhagavesT. Samlpacari ti idam purimapadassa vevacanaip. Yesma 
so bhavam Gotamo ti kasma pucchati. Tassa kira evam ahosi 
yesu dhammesu bhavam Gotamo imam lokam patitthapesi, te tassa 
accayena nattha nu kho^ dharanti nu kho, sace dharanti Anando 
janissati ‘handa nam pucchami* ti tasma pucchati^. 

6, Athassa there tini pitakani tihi khandhehi saipgahetva dassento 
iinnam kho ti adim aha. Maiiavo ‘samkhittena kathitam asallak* 
khento vittharato pucchissami’ ti ciiitetva ‘katam esam tinnan’ ti 
adim aha. Tato therena ariyassa sllakkhandhassa ti tesu dassitesu 
puna ‘kataino pana so bho Ananda ariyo sllakkhandho' ti ekekam 
pucchi. Thero pi ’ssa Buddhuppadain dassetva tantidhammam 
dassento anukkamena Bhagavata vuttanayen* eva sabbam vissajjesL 

30. Tattha atihi <P ev* ettha nttarim karan%yan ti ettha Bhagavato 
sasane na silam eva saro kevalan c’ etain patitthamattam eva hoti. Ito 
uttarim pana ajofiam pi kattabbaip atthi eva ti dasseti. Jto hahiddha ti 
Buddhasasanato bahiddha. 

2* I. Kathah ca inanava bhikkhu indriyesu guttadvUro hof% ti idam 
ayasma Anando ‘katamo pana so bho Ananda ariyo samadhikkhando* ti 
evam samadhikkhandham puttho pi ye te sllasampanno indriyesu 
guttadvaro satisampajafinena samannagato santuttho ti evam sila- 
nantaram indriyasamvaradayo sllasamadhinam antare ubhinnam pi 
upakarakadhammS uddittha, te niddisitva samadhikkhandham dassetu- 
kanao arabhi. Ettha ca rupajjhanan* eva agatani, na arupajjhanani 
anetva pana dipetabbani. Catutthajjhanena hi asamgahita arupa- 
samapatti nama natthi yeva. 

19. Atthi d ev^ tttha uttarim kara'myan ti ettha Bhagavato sasane 
na cittekaggatamattaken* eva pariyosSnuppatti nama atthi, ito pi 
uttariin puna afifiam katabbam atthi yeva ti dasseti. 

37 . Naithi c* ev* eitka uttarim haranlyan ti ettha Bhagavato sasane 
ito uttariin katabbam nama natthi yeva, arahattapariyosanam hi 
Bhagavato sasanan ti dasseti. Sesam sabbattba uttanattham eva ti. 

Iti Sumaiigalavilasiniya Dighanikayattbakathaya SUBHA SUTTA 
VANKANS nit|hita. 


X B. pttcdhi 
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1. Evam me sutam.*,^t,,,Nalandayan ti Kevaddha^-suttam. Tatrayam 
anupubbapada-vannana®. Pdvarik* ambavane ti Pavarikassa ambavane. 
Kemddko ti idam tassa gahapatiputtassa namam. So kira cattalisa- 
kotiniattadhano^ gahapatimahasalo ativiya saddho pasanno ahosi. So 
saddhadhikattay’ eva ‘sace eko bhikkhu addhamasantarena va masan- 
tarena va samvaccharena va akase uppatitva, vividhani patihariyani 
dasseyya, sabbo jano ativiya pasideyya ; yan nunaham Bhagavantam 
yacitva patihariya-karanatthaya ekam bhikkhum anujanapeyyan’ ti 
cintetva Bhagavantam upasankamitva evam aha. 

Tattha iddhd ti samiddha. Phitd ti nanabhanda-ussannata3^a 
vuddhippatta. 

Akinnamanussd ti amsakutena amsakutam paharitva vicarantehi 
viya manussehi akinna. Samddisafw ti anapetu, thanantare thapetu. 
Utt.inmanussadhamfrtd ti uttarimanussanam dhammato dasakusala- 
sainkhatato va manussadhammato uttari, Bhiyyosomattdyd ti pakatiya 
pi pajjalitapadlpo telasneham iabhitva viya atirekappamanena abhip- 
pasTdissati, 

2. Na kko ahan ti Bhagava Rajagahasetthi-vatthusmim qlkkha- 
pada'ii paMapesi, tasina ‘na kho ahan* ti adim aha. Na dhamsemi ti 
na gunavinSsanena dhamsemi, sllabhedam papetva anupubbena 
uccatthanato otarento nicatfehane thapemi, atha kho Buddhasasanassa 
vuddhim paccasimsanto kathemi ti dasseti. 

3. latiyam pi kho ti yavatatiyam Buddhanain katham patibahitva 
kathetum visahanto nama natthi. Ayam pana Bhagavata saddhim 
vissasiko, vissasain vad4hetva vallabho hutva atthakamosml ti 
tikkhattum kathesi. Atha Bhagava ‘ayam upasako mayi patibahante pi 
punappunam yacati yeva. Hand* assa patihariyakarane adlnavani 
dassemf ti cintetva tlni kho ti adim aha* 

5. Tattha amaham bhikkhun ti amum aham bhikkhum. Gandhdfl 
ti Gandharena nama isina kata Gandhararatthe v 5 uppannavijja. 
Tattha kira bahu isayo vasirnsu» tesu ekena kata vijja ti adhippayo. 
Attiydml ti atto pilito viya viharami*. Hardydml ti lajjami, JiguaMml 
ti gutham disva viya jiguccham uppademi. 


I B. S. & Si. K«va^ 
4 B & Si, homi 


2 Si. anuttfinspads- 


3 Si. kotldlit/io 
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6. P arasaitiinan ti anfiesain sattana’n, dutiyaui tass* eva veva- 
canani. Adisatl ti katheti. Cetasikan ti somanassa-domanassam adhi* 
ppetam. Evam pi te mano ti evam tava mano somanaisito va domanassi- 
tova kamavitakkadi-sampayutto va ti^. Dutiyam tass' eva vevacaiiam 
lii pi te citian ti iti tava cittaiii. I man- c’ imaii= ca atthaiii 
cintayamanain pavattanti ti^ attho. 

y, ManikZi nama viyja ti cintamani ti evam laddhanama loke eka 
vijja atthi, taya paresam cittain janatl ti drpeti. 

8. Evam vitakkethZi ti evam nekkhamma-vitakkadayo pavattenta 
vitakketha. MZt, evam vitakkayitthZi, ti evani kamavitakkadayo pavat- 
tenta* ma vitakkayittha. Evam manasikarotha ti evam aniccasafmam 
eva dukkhasannadlsu va anfiataram manasikarotha. Ma evan ti niccan 
ti adina nayena ma manasikaritthas. Idan ti pancakama-gunikaragani 
pajahatha. I dam upasampajja ti idam calumaggaphalappabhedain 
lokuttaradhammam eva upasampajja pSpunitva nipphadetva viharatha. 
Iti Bhagava iddhividham iddhipaMhariyan ti dasseti, parassa cittam 
fiatva kathanam adesanapatihariyan ti. Savakanafi ca Buddhanan ca 
satatam dhammadesana anusasanlpatihaiiyan ti. 

Tattha iddhipatihariyena anusasanipatihariyam Mahamoggalla- 
nass'^- Scinnaip. Adesanapa^ihariyena anusasanlpatihariyain Dhamma- 
senapatissa. Devadatte sainghani bhinditva paucabhikkhusatani gahetva 
Gayasise Buddhalil.haya tesani dhammam desente pi hi Bhagavata 
pesitesu dvtsu aggasavake’su DhammasenSpati tesani cittavarain fiatva 
dhammain desesi. Thera^rsa dhammadesana.n sutva pancasata pi 
bhikkhu sotapattiphale patitfchahimsu. Atha nesani Mahamoggallano^ 
vikubbanam dassetva® dhammam desesi. Tain sutva sabbe arahattaphale 
patitthahinisu. Atha dve pi mahanaga paiicabhikkhusatani gahetva 
vehasam abbhuggantva Ve}uvanam ev’ agamimsu. Anusasanlpatihari- 
yam pana Buddhanain satatam dhammadesana. Tesu iddhipatihariya- 
adesanapatihariyani sa-uparambhani sadosani addhanain na titthanti, 
addh^nam atitthanato na niyyanti. Anusasanipatihariyam yeva anu- 
parambhaip niddosam, addhanain titthati, addhanam titthanato 
niyyati. Tasma Bhagava iddhipatihariyan ca adesanapatihariyan ca 
garahati, anusasanl-patihariyam eva pasamsati, 

67, BhTktapubban ti idam kasma Bhagavata® araddhain. 
Iddhvpatihariya-adesanSpatihariyanam anivyanikabhavadassanattham 


I & 3 S. omits ti; B. pavattatl ti 2 B. idafi 

4 Sj, pavatteato S Si. manasskattha 6*7 Si. -liSnatherassa 

5 Si. repeats it 9 Si. omits it 
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anusasanlpabihariyass' eva ca niyyanikabhavadassanattham. A pi ca 
sabba-Buddhanam mahabhutapariyesako nam’ eko bhikkhu hoti yeva, 
yo mahabhute pariyesanto yava Brahmaloka vicaritva vissajjetaram^ 
aiabhitva agamma Buddhanam- eva pucchitva tiikkankho hoti. Kasma ? 
Buddhanam mahantabhavappakasanattham. Idaii idah=^ ca karanaiji 
paticchannam. Atha nain vivatam^ katva dassento pi Bhagava 
^bhutapubban* ti adim aha. 

Tattha kattha nu kho ti kismim thane kim agamma kiin patlassa 
tc anavasesa appavattiva<^ena niriijjhanti. Mahabhutakatha pan’ esfi 
sabbnkarena Visuddhimagge vulta. Tasma sa tato va gahetabbS. 

Devaj&niyo maggo ti patiyeko® devalokagatamaggo® nama natthi. 
Iddhividhananass’ eva pan’ etam adhivacanatn. Tena h’ esa yava 
Brahmaloka pi kayena vasaui vattento devalokam yati, tasma tain 
‘devayaniyo maggo’ ti vuttasn. 

68. Yena Catummaharafika ti samipe thitaiu pi Bhagavantam 
apucchitva dhammataya codito devata mahanubhava ti mafihamano 
upasatikami. 

Mayairi pi kho bhikkhu na jan%ma ti Buddhavisaye paiiham pucchita 
devata na jananti, ten’ evam ahaiusu. Atha kho so bhikkhu *mama 
imam pa&ham akathetuni na labbha’ sighain kathethii’ ti ta® devata 
ajjhottharati, punappunam pucchati. T i 'ajjhottharati no ayain bhikkhu, 
handa nam liatthato mocessama’® ti cintetva attki kho bhikkhu cattaro 
mahaKij^no ti adim ahainsu. Tattiia abhikkantatani ti atikamma^®- 
kantatara. Panltatara ti vanna-ya'^a-issariyadlhi uttamatara. Etena 
nayena sabbavaresu attho veditabbo- 

Ayain pana viseso. Sakko klra devaraja cintesi ‘ayam panho 
Buddhavisayo, na sakka ahne.ia vissajjitum ; ayail ca bhikkhu aggitn 
pahaya khajjopanakain dhamanto'** viya bherhn pahsya udarani 
vadento 'vdya ca loke aggapuggalam Samraasambuddham pahaya 
devata pucchanto vicarati, pesemi nam Satthu santikan ti’. Tato punad 
eva cintesi, suduram pi gantva Satthu santike va nikkaokho 
bhavissatl, atthi c’ eva puggalo nam’ esa thokaii tava ahinijanto kila- 
matu, paccha janissatl ti tato nam aham pi kho ti adim aha. 


t S. vissajiuttram ; B. vissajjokssam 

2 S.Boddham 3 'B. omtteit 4 S. vivattam 

5 Si. pstiyekko ; B. pittekko 6 B. dsvalokagamana 

7 Si. pafihaip na labbhS na kathetuip ; 6. pafihaip na kathetid|i iabbha 

8 S. omits it 

9 Si. mocenui; B. muiicissSma .B. al^i- si B. dhainantu 
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Brahmayaniyo pi devayaniyasadiso va. Devayaniyamaggo ti va 
Brahmayaniyamaggo ti va dhammasetu ti va ekacittakkhanika-appar.i 
ti va sannifcthanika^-cetana ti va mahaggata-cittan ti va abhinnanan^ ti 
va sabbam’etam iddhividhailanass’ eva namam. 

Pubbanimittan ti agamanapubbabhage nimittam, suriyassa udayato 
arunaggatn viya tasma idan’ eva Brahma agamissatl ti evam mayam 
ianama ti dipayimsu. Patur ahosi ti pakato ahosi. 

Atha kho so Brahma tena bhikkhuna puttho attano avisayabhavam 
fiatva ‘sac* aham na janami ti vakkhSmi ime mam paiibhavissanti, 
atha jSnanto viya yam kifici kathessami ayam me bhikkhu veyya- 
karanena’ anaraddhacitto* vadam Sropessati, aham asmi bhikkhu 
Brahma ti adini pana me bhanantassa na koci vacanam* saddahissati, 
yannunaham vikkhepaip katva imam bhikkhum Satthn santike yeva 
peseyyan’ ti cintetva ahant asmi bhikkhu Brahma ti adim aha. 

Pkamafttam apanstva ti kasma evam akasL ICuhakatta. Bahidr 
(m paHydihin ti telatthiko valikatn nippiliyamano viya yava Brahma- 
lokS bahiddha pariyesanam apajjasi*. 

85. SakuHOH ti kakain va kulalam va, Na kho eso bhikkhu pahko 
evarp, pucckitabbo ti idara Bhagava yasma padesen’ eva' panho pucchi- 
tab^ ayan ca kho bhikkhu anupSdinnake pi gahetva nippadesato 
pttcchati) tasma pafeisedheti. Acipnain kir* etam Buddhanaui puccha- 
mulhassa janassa pucchaya dosam dassetva puccham .sikkhapetva 
paccha vissajjanani. Kasma ? Pucchitum ajanitva hi pucchanto dub- 
bifiiiapayo hoti. Paflham sikkhapento pana kattka apo ca ti adim 
aha. 

Tattha na godkafl ti na patifthati, Ime cattiLro mahabhuta kim agam- 
ma appati^tha* bhavanti tlattho. Upadinnam yeva sandhaya pucchab®. 
ITighmica rassaft ca ti san^hanavasena upadarupam vuttam, Anm)}, 
thulan ti khuddakain va mahantam va, loalna pi upadarupe vaijQa- 
mattam eva kathitain. Suhhasubhan ti aubhan ca asubhan ca upada- 
rupam eva^^* Kl’p pana upadSrupam subham aimbhan ti atthi. 

Natthi. It^haniltharamma^am pan’ evam kathitam. Natnafi ca rnfiafi ca 
li namail ca dighadibhedam rupafi ca. ti nirujjhati. Kira 

ggamma asesam etam nappavattatl ti evam pucchitabbam siya tt 
pucchain dassetvS idant vissajjanam dassento tatra veyyakaranam 
bhavat! ti vatva ti adim aha* 


% Si. -aaka ^ St. abhi S & Mpam 

4 B. adds Ttsoseyyab^ cinUtvt 5 Si. adds na 

7 Si. «aa 8 Si. ai7»ti||Pii 9 St. puccha 
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TattLa viiinatabban ti vinnanaui ; nibbanass* etaiu^ namain. Tain- 
nidassanabhavato anidassanain. Uppadento® va vayanto va tbitassa 
annathattanto va etassa natthi ti anauta’ui. Pabhan ti papaiji.* Etaiii 
kira titthassa namain. Tail hi papan ettha ti papain. Pakarassa pana 
bhakaro kato, Sabbato® pabham as^a ti sabbaio pcbhai\i. Nibbanassa 
kira yatha niahasamuddassa yato yato otaritukama honti, tan tad eva 
tittham atitthain nama natthi^ evam eva atthattimsaya kammattlulnesu 
yena yena^ mukhena nibbanam otaritukama honti, tan tad e\a titthani 
nibbanassa atitthaiu nama kamraatthanain® natthi. Tena vuttaiii 
^sabbato pabhan' ti. Ettha apo ca ti ettha nibbane idaip nibbanam 
agamma sabbani etam apo ti adina nayena viittam upadtniaka- 
dhammajataiu nirujjhati appavattani hoti. Idani Ssa® nirujjhanupayatti 
dassento vihhanassa nirodhena etth' etam uparujjhatl ti aha. 

1l dlihdi. vinUcman carimaka-vihhanain pi abhisanikharavinnayam 
pi. Carimaka-viuiianassapi hi nirodhena etlh* etain uparujjhatl vijjhata- 
dlpasikha viya apannattikabhavam yati. Abhisamkharavinnanssapi 
aiiuppadanirodhena anuppadavasena uparujjhati. Yathaha, sotapatti- 
maggahanena abhibanikharaviiiftanassa nirodhena thapetva sattabhave 
anamatagge baiusare ye uppajjeyyum namaii ca rupah ca etth' ete 
nirujjhanti ti. Sabbam Mahaniddese vuttanaycn’ eva veditabbain. Sesani 
sabbattha^^ uttanam^- eva ti. 

Iti Sumafigalavilasiniya Dighanikayat^hakathaya kevaddiia sutta 
van.vanS nitfchita. 
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XII. LOHICCA SUTTA VAXNANa 


1 . Evam me sutaM.,,^Q,,.KosalesTi ti Loliiccasuttaju. Tatrayani 
aimttanapadavannana. Salavatikd, ti tassa gamassa namain. So 
kira vatiya viya samantato salapantiya parikkhltto, tasm? Salavatika ti 
vuccati. Lohicco ti tassa^ brahmanassa namaip. 

2. Papakan ti paranukampa-virahitatta lamakaip. Na pana 
Liccheda-sassatanam aimataram. Uppannam hoti ti jatain hoti. Na 
kevalan ca citte jatamattam eva. So kira tassa vasena parisamajjhe pi 
evain bhasati yeva. Kim hi paro parassa ti paro yo anusasiyati so 
tassa anusasakassa kim karissati, attaiia pafciladdhaia kusalam dhammam 
attana va sakkatva garukatva- vihatabban ti vadati. 

4. Bhesikam^ ualilpliam amantesl ti Bhesika ti evam ittliiliiigavasena 
laddhanamam nahiipitam amantesi. So kira Bhagavato agamanatp 
sutva cintesi, ‘vihriraip gantva datthabbam^ nama bharo, gehaip paiia 
iinapetva passissami, eva yathasatti ca® agantukabhikkhain dassaml 
ti/ tasma tarn* nahapitam amantesi. 

8. PiitkiiQ pitihiU ti kathaphasukattham pacchato pacchato anu- 
bandho hoti. Vtvecet% ti vimocetu, ditthibhava^ vinodetu ti vadati. 
Ayani kira upasako Lohiccassa brahmanassa piyasahayako, tasma tassa 
attbakamataya evam aba. App"* eva nama siya ti ettha pathamavacanena 
Bhagava gajjati, dutiyavacanena anugajjati. Ayam kir’ ettha adhip- 
payo, ‘Bhesike, etad attham eva maya cattari asainkheyyani kappasata- 
sahassah ca vividhani dukkarani karontena paramiyo purita, etad attham 
eva sabbaShutaflana'u patividdhain, na me Lohiccassa® ditthigatain 
bhindituni bharo ti* imam atthaiu dassento pathamavacanena Bhagava 
gajjati, *kevalain, Bhesike, Lohiccassa mama santike agamanam va 
nisajja va allapasallapo va hotu, sace pi Lohicca-sadisanam satasaha- 
ssakankha hoti patibalo ahain vinodetum, Lohiccassa pana ekakassa* 
di^thivinodane mayhaia ko bharo’ ti imam atthaiji dassento dutiya- 
vacanena Bhagava anugajjati li veditabbo. 

13 . Samudaya-Siifijatl ti sanuidayassa sahjati bhoguppado, tato 
utthitam dhanadhannan li attho. Ye eaqi upajlvant^^x ye'® hati-pari- 
jana-dasa-kammakaraclayo jaiid tain nissaya jlvantu Antaraya-karo 


I Si. omiU it 2 B. & S, katva 3 B. & S. use Rosikaip throughout 

4 B. aillhain 5 Si.-sattan ca ; B. -sattiii ta 6 B. evani 

7 B.&Si.tamUiuhigaUin « SL adds bruhmajiai^a 

9 10 S.fiata* 
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ti labhantarayain^ karo. Hitanukampl ti ettha hitan ti vud<Jhim, anu- 
kampl ti icchatl ti attho. Vuddhims icchati va no v 5 ti vuttam hoti. 

13, Nirayam va tiracchanayonim va ti sace sa micchaditthi sam- 
pajjati niyata hoti ekamsena niraye nibbatteti,® no ce tiracchanayoniyam 
nibbattetl* ti attho. 

Idani yasma yatha attano labhantarayena* satta samvijjanti na 
tatha paresam, tasma sutthutaram brahmanam ®samvejetukamo ^tam 
kirn maiiiiasl' ti dutiyam upapattim^ aha* 

Ytd ime ti ye ca ime Tathagatassa dhammadesa nam sutva ariya- 
bhumim okkainitum asakkonta* kulaputta. Dibba gabbha ti upayoga- 
tthe* paccattavacanam. Dibbe gabbhe ti attho. *Dibba gabbha’ ti ca 
channam devalokanam etam adhivacanain, Paripacentl ti devaloka- 
gaminipatipadani purayamana danain dadamana silam rakkhamana 
gandhamaladlhi pujani kurumana'^ bhavanam bhavayamana pacenti 
vipacenti paripacenti pari^amatu gamcnti. Dibbanam bhavUnam 
ahhinibbattiya ti dibbS bhava nama devanaiii vimanani, tesam nibbat- 
tanatthaya ti attho. Athava ‘dibba gabbha' ti danadayo puMavisesa. 
*Dibbabhava* ti devaloke vlpakakkhandha> tesarp nibbattanatthaya tani 
puMani karontl ti attho. Tesam aniarayakaro ti tesam maggasampatti 
phalasampatti-dibbabhavavisesSnam antarayakaro 

16. Iti Bhagava ettavata aniyamiten^ eva opammavidhina yava bha- 
vagga uggatam brahmapassa manam bhinditvS idani codanarahe tayo 
salthare dassetum tayo kho *me Lohicca ti adim aha, 

Tattha codana ti te^^ satthare codentassa^® codana. N'a ailM 
cittam upaMapentl ti aiihaya ajananatthaya cittam na upa^thapenti. 
Vakkamma ti nirantarara tassa sasanam akatva tato okkamitva^* pi 
vattantl^* ti attho. Ossakkaniiya va ussukkeyya ti patikkamantlya 
upagaccheyya, anicchantiya iccheyya, ekaya sampayogam anicchantiya 
eko iccheyya ti vuttam hoti. Parammukhim va almgeyya ti da^thuna pi 
anicchamanam' « parammukhim $hitam pacchato gantva alingeyya. 
Evam sampadam idan ti Imassa pi satthuno mama ime savaka ti 
sasana vokkamma*’^ vattamane pilobhena^® anusasato^* imam lobha- 
dhammam evani sampadam eva idisam eva vadaml Iti®® so evariipo 
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tava robhadhammo yena tvam ossakkantiya iK«;iikkanto viya param 
mukhim alingento^ viya ahosi ti pi- codanam arahati. Kim hi pan 
parassa karissatl t? yena dhammena param ^ anusasasi* nttanam eva 
tava tattha'* ‘^ampadehi, ujuip karohi, kim hi paro® parassa karissatl ti 
codanam arahati. 

17. NidMyitahbafi ti sassadusakani^ tinani uppatetva® pari- 
sudd bans katabbam. 

1 8. Tattyacodanaya ^2/7 ^ paro parassa ti SinusasAnim* asampati. 
cchanakaiato pat^iaya paro anusasitabbo parassa anusasakassa kim 
karissatl ti. Naiiu tattha apposukkattam apajjitva attana patividdba- 
dhammam attana va maretva pujetva vihatabban ti eva codanam 
arahati ti attho. 

19. jVa codaniraho ti ayam hi yasma pathamam eva attanam path 
rupe patitthapetvii savakanara dhammam deseti savaka c’ assa assava 
hutva yathanusittham patipajjanti. Taya ca patipattiya mahantam 
visesam adhigacchanti ta.sma na codanaraho. 

ti mays gahitaya ditthiya aham naraka- 
papatam patanto. Uddkattiva thale patitthapito ti tarn ditfchim chinditvS 
dhammadesana-hatthena apayapapatatoi® uddharitva saggamaggatliale 
thapitomhi ti vadati. Sesam ettha uttanattham eva ti. 

Iti Sumahgalavilasiniya Dighanikayatthakathaya LOHICCA SUTTA 
VAKnaKX nitthita. 


t S. SU6ganto 
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xni. TEVIJJA SUTTA VAKKANa 


1. Evaiii me sutam,.,^^.,.Kosale^Ti^ ti Tevijjasuttam. Tatrayam 
anuttaiiapadavannana. Manasakatan ti tassa gamassa natnam. Uttarena 
ManasTikaiassa ti Manasakatato avidure uttarapasse. Ambavane ti 
tarunambarukkhasande. Ramanlyo kira so bhumibhago, hettha rajata- 
-patta-sadisa valikS vippakinna, upari manivitfinari'i viya ghanasakha- 
pattambavanam, tasmim Buddhanam anucchavike pavivekasukhe anoba" 
vane viharati ti attho. 

2. AbhinHata abhilmata ti kulacarittadi-sampattiya tattha tattha 
pannata. Caiikl ti adlni tesam namani. Tattha Canki Opasadavasiko, 
Tarukkho Icchanangalavasiko. Pokkharasatl Ukkatthavasiko. JanussonI 
Savatthivasiko. Todey3^o Tudigamavasiko. Anne ca ti anne ca bahu 
jana attano attano nivasatthanehi agantva mantasajjhayakaraniattham 
tattha pativasanti. Manasakatassa ktra ramanlyataya te brahmana 
tattha naditTre gehani karetva parikkhipapetva anHesam bahiinam 
pave‘?anain nivaretva antarantara tattha gantva* vasanti. 

3. Vasettha-Bharadvafanan ti Vasetthassa ca Pokkharasatino ante- 
va«?ikassa, JBharadvajassa ca Tarukkhantevasikassa. Ete kira dve jiiti- 
sampanna tirinam vedfnam parain gata® ahesuip. Jaibgha^viharan ti 
•ciranisajjapaccaya kilamathavinodanatthaya janghacaram. Te kira 
divasam sajjhayam katva sayanhe vutthaya nahaniyasambhara-gandha- 
mala-tela^ndhotavatthani gahapet\'^a attano parijanaparivuta nahayitu- 
kama nadltiram gantva rajata-patta^-vanne valikasande* aparaparam 
cankamimsu. Evam cankamantam itaro anucahkami, puna itaram"*® 
itaro ti. Tena vuttam anucankamantanam anuvicarantman ti. 

Maggamagge ti magge ca amagge ca. Kataran nu kho pafeipadam 
puretva katamena maggena sakka sukham Brahmalokani gantiin ti 
evam maggamaggam arabbha katham sanmtfchapesun ti attho. 

^ 4. A^jasayano ti ujuti^aggassa^^ vevacanam. Anjasa va ujukam eva. 
Etena ayaiiti ^*’®gacchantl ti afiijasayano. Niyytniko ntyyafl ti ntyya- 
yanto niyyati, gacchanto gacchati ti attho. Kva gacchaft^ti Takkar- 
assa Brahmasahavyataya ti, yo tarn maggam karoti patipajjati tassa 
Brahmuna saddhim 'jgahabhavaya ekatthSne patubhavaya gacchatl ti 
attho, Yvayan ti yo ayaip. Akkhato ti kathito dipito. Brakmamna 
Pokkkarasaiina ti attano acariyam apadisati. Iti Vasettho sakam e^a 

I Si. omits it 2 A 3 B. OpahSra- 4 Si. ^aotvS 5 B. & Si. 
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acariyavadaiii thometva pagganhitva vicarati. Bha^ad^^ajo pi snkam 
eva ti. Tena vuttani 'n’eva kho asakkhi Vasettho’ ti adi. 

8. Tato Va‘=ettho ubhinnani pi amhakam katha aniyyanika va ^ 
imasmiia loke maggakusalo nama bhota Gotamena sadisb nama- natthi, 
bhavan ca Gotamo avidure vasati, so no tulam gahetva nisinnavanijo 
viya kankhani bhindissatl ^ ti cintetva tana attham Bharadvajassa aroce- 
tva ubho pi gantva attano katham Bhagavato arocesum. Tena vuttam 
atha kho V;xseU/io...]pe...yvayam akkhato brahmanena Tarukkkemix, 
Ettha bho Gotania ti etasmini maggamagge. 

Viggaho vivado^ ti adlsu pubbuppattiko^ viggaho aparabhage 
vivado. Duvidho® pi so^ nana acariyanam vadato® nanavado. 

9. At ha kisniim pana vo ti tvam pi ay am eva maggo ti attano 
acariyavadam eva paggayha titthasi, Bharadvajo pi attano acariya- 
vadam eva^ ekassapi ekasmiin sarasayo natthi, evam sati ‘kismim vo 
viggaho* ti pucchati. 

10. Maggamagge ti magge ca bho Gotamo amagge ca, 

anujumagge ca ujumagge ca ti attho. 

Esa kira ekabrahmanassa pi maggam amaggo ti na vadati, yatha pana 
attano acariyassa maggo ujumaggo, na evam afifiesam anujanati, tasma 
tam cv* atthaiii dlpento ‘ kifica pi bho Gotama* ti adim aha- Eabham 
tanl ti Hhga-vipallasena vadati, ^sabbe te:' ti vuttam hotL Bahunl ti 
attha va dasa va. NatiamagganX ti mahantamahantani® janghamagga- 
sakatamaggadivasena iianavidhani samantagama-nadi-talaka-khettii- 
dlbi agantvS garaam pavisanamaggani. 

1 1 . Niyyanti ti Vc^eitha vadesX ti Bhagava tikkhattum yacibhedam 
kSretvS^® patifiiiam karapesi. Kasma ? Titthiya hi patijanitva paccha 
niggayhamana avajananti, so tatha katum na sakkhissatl ti. 

15. Teca^'^ tevijfatx te tevijja. ‘Ca^^^ karo agamasandhimattam. 
AndhavenX ti andhappaveni. Ekena cakkhumata gahita-ya^^hiya 
kotim eko andho ganhati, tam andham afino, tam aniio ti evam pan^asa- 
sa^hi andha patipatiya ghatita andhaveigii ti vuccati.^ - ParamparU 
sanfisatta ti ahlhamaMain saipsatta,*^ ® yatthiggahakena pi cakkhumata 
virahita ti attho, Eko kira dhutto andhaganam disva amukasmim nama 
game khajjabhojjain sulabhan ti ussahetva tenahi ‘tattha no sami 
nehi, idatn nama te dema* ti vutte lahcam gahetva antaramagge magga 
okkamma mahantam gaccham anuparigantva purimassa hatthena pacchi- 

I S. eva 2 B. & Si. ojiit it 3 B. & Si. chindissati 4 Si. omits it 
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massa kaccham ganhapetva kinci kammam atthi, gacchatba tava tumhe 
ti vatva palayi. Te' divasaui pi gantva maggam avindamana kuhitn 
bho cakkhuma kuhtm maggo ti paridevitva maggam avindamana 
taW eva mariinsu. Te sandhaya vuttaru ‘parampara samsatta* ti. 

Purimo pi ti purimesu dasasu brahmanesu eko pi. Majjhinto pi ti 
inajjhimesii^ acariyapacariyesu eko pi. Pacchinio pi ti idani tevijjesu 
] 3 rahmanesu- eko pi. Hassakam y€va ti hasitabbam eva. Nrtmakam 
yeva ti lamakain yeva. Tad etam atthabhavena rittakam^ rittakattay* eva 
iticchakam, 

i6. Idani Brahma® tava t^fchatu yo tevijjehi brahmanehi* na 
diUha-pubbo ; ye pi candimasuriye tevijja passanti tesani pi sahavya- 
taya maggam desetum nappahonti ti dassanattham *taip kirn maniiasi* 
ti adim aha. Tattha yato ca candimasuriya uggacchantl ti yasmim^ 
kale uggacchanti. Yattha ca ogacchanil ti yasmim kale athaiigamenti*. 
Uggamaiiakale ca atthabgamanakale ca passanti ti attho. Ayacanti ti 
udehi bhavaiii’' canda, udehi bhavam^ suriya ti evam ayacanti. Tkomay- 
an£i ti sommo cando, parimandalo cando, sappabho cando ti adim 
vddanta pasamsantl ti attho.® Fanfalik^ ti paggahita-anjalika. Nanuu'^ 
samana ti namo namo ti vadamana. 

i8. Yam passann ti ettha yan ti nipatamattaip. Ktm pana na* 
kira ti ettha idha pana kim vattabbam yattha kira tevijjehi 

brahmanehi Brahma sakkhidittho ti evam attho datthabbo.^^ 

24. Samatittika ti samabharita. Kakap^ya ti yattha katthaci tire 
thitena kakena sakka patun ti kakapeyya. Param taritukamo ti 
nadim atikkamitva paratiram ^®pattukamo. Avkeyya li pakkoseyya. 
Ehi paraparan ti ambho param aparam ehi atha mam sahasa vagahetva 
gamissasi atthi me accayikakamman ti attho. 

25. Ye dhnmnia brakmanakararhO' ti ettha pa&caslla-dasakusala- 
kammapathabheda dhamma brldimanakara^a ti veditabba, Tabbi- 
parita abrfihmanakarana. Indam avhaytma ti indam avhayama'® 
pakkosama. 

26. Evain brahma^anam avhayanassa* * niratthakattam^ ® dassetva 
puna pi Bhagava antjavakucchiyam suriyo viya jalamano paflcasata* 
bhikkhuparivuto^* Aciravatiya tire nisin no aparam pi nadim upamam 
yeva aharanto *seyyatha pi’ ti adim aha. 

27. Kamaguna ti kamayitabbatthena kama, bandhanat^hena gunS. 

t Si. majjhc z Si, omits it 3 B, braiimaloko 4 B. & Si. omit it 5 B. yahim 

6 Si, atthamenti 7 Si. bha^ravS 8 Si. 8c B. omit it 9 B, omiU it 

xo B. & Si. put this «na* aftei brfibmai.iehi li Si. veditabho 12 B. gaattt* 

>3Si. avhema 14 Si, & B. avhJtnassa <i5Si. -katam 18 B. -pativJko 
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•Anujanamij bhikkhave, ahatanaui vatthanam digunaia :^aughdtin t! 
ettha hi patalattho gunasaddo.^ 

‘'Accayanti ka!a tarayanti rattiyo. 

Vayoguna aniipiibba’.n jahanti- ti. 

Ettha risattho gunasaddo. ‘Satagiinil dakkhina patikaukhitabba' 
ti ettha Snisarpsatfeho gunasaddo. Antam antagiinaiu kayira malagunt; 
bahfd ti ca ettha bandhanattho gunasaddo. Idha pi es’ eva adhippeto. 
Tena vuttaia ‘bandhanatfchena guna' ti. CakkhuvihTieyTi ti cakkhu' 
vinhancna passitabba. Eten’ upayena sotavinne\-yadibii pi atthu 
veditabbo. 

inhii ti pariyittha va hontu tna va ittharainmanabhuta ti atthc. 
Kanta ti kamaniya. MmiCipa ti manavaddhanaka. PiyarTipa ti piva- 
jatika. Kd-inllpasamhita ti arammanaui katva uppajjamanena kamena 
upasaiuhita. Rajatnyd. ti ranjaniya raguppatti-karanabhuta ti attho. 

28. Gathita ti gedhena abhibhuta liutva. Mucchita ti mucchak«rap- 
pattaya adhimattatanhaya abhibhuta. AjjhopannZi ti adhi opanna ogalha, 
idaui saran^ti parinitthanappatta hutva. Anad\navadassZiVino ti adi- 
navam apassanta. AnissaranapawM ti idam ettha nissaraiian ti evaii: 
parijananapaiiMvirahita, paccavekkhana-paiibhogavirahita ti attho. 

2^0, Avara'Oua ti adlsu avaranti ti avarana. Nivarayanti ti iu\a- 
ra^a. Onaddhantl ti onahana. Pariyonaddhanti ti pariyonahanii. 
Kamacchandadlnam vittharakatha Visuddhimaggato gahetabba. Avatu- 
nivtita &phufa party onaddha ti padani avaranadlnaip vasena vuttani. 

31, Sapariggako ti itthipariggahena sapariggaho ti vuccati. Aparig- 
g€iko bho Gotanid ti adisu pi kamacchandassa abhavato itthiparigga- 
hena apariggaho. Byapadassa abhavato kenaci baddhiiu veracittena 
avero. Thinamiddhassa abhavato cittagelahhasamkhatena bya- 
pajjhena abyapajjho. Uddhaccakukkuccabhavato uddhaccakukkucca- 
dihi saukilesehi asahkilitthacitto suparisuddhamanaso. Vicikicchaya 
abhavato cittaiu vase vatteti, yatha ca brahmana cittagatika honti 
cittassa vase vattanti na tadiso ti Vasavatti. 

36. Idha kho pand ti idha Brahmalokamagge. AsuR^vd ti amaggam 
eva maggo ti upagantva. San\sldant% ti samatalanti sahiiaya\p pahkam 
otinna viya anupavisanti. Sarrisldziva visddam pdpunanfl ti evaui 
pahke viya sainsiditva visadam^ aiigamahgasambhaujanam papunanti. 
Sukkka^arani maune patarantl ti maricikaya vahcitva kakapeyya nadi ti 
saMaya tarissSma ti hatthehi ca padehi ca vayamamana sukhataranam* 
mafifie pataranti.« Tasma yatha te hatthapadadinam sambhanjanara 

t Si. & B. gunattho 2 bi. acccnti 3 B. sSyam 4 B. visSram 

5 Si. & B. sukkhataraiiii 6 S, taranti 
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Art and Philosophy in Hindu Temple Building 

There k a fuiidameiital aspect iu the construction of Hindu 
temple, which has come down to us from very early times. It 
was and even now it is practically the same as the construction 
of the village as depicted iu the Rgveda, In those ancient 
days Ihe village was of the shape of an elliiise with a wall 
round about it ; sometimes there was a second wall inside the 
first one. Through the village two main roads, perpondieular 
to each other, intersected the whole village into four parts, 
the one from tlie north to the south being shorter in length 
than the one from the east to the west. Inside the outer 
wall there was a road which circumscribed the whole village. 
On the four directions of the compass there were four gates, 
called gopnram, because from tlie towers of these gates the 
cattle grazing on the fields outside tho village were watched. 
Within the four sections of the village the various cominuiii- 
ties had their quarters arranged, it is supposed, according 
to occupations and later according to castes. As an example 
we can take the ruins of Chitor, a very ancient city, tho 
structure of whicli has remained practically the same although 
modified by the exigencies of military defence and its natural 
configuration. The hill and the village at its foot on the 
west together formed the old city. There are gates on the 
north, west, and south of the village. On the hill there k 
a gate on the north and another on the east. The latter 
is called Surajpol or tho Sun gale. Withiii the city mi 
h II. Q,, JUNE, 192C 29 
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the hill there is a road which practically goes round the 
whole hill, aud there are two main roads crossing each other at 
right angles at the centre of the hill. The position of the 
temples cannot be discerned because the city has undoYgone 
several sacks at the hands of invaders who, professing a 
different religion and fired by religious bigotry, particularly 
demolished the temples. 

The foregoing features can be found substantially the 
same in every Hindu temple of an y note which has some 
claim to antiquity. Adapted to the construction of a temple 
as distinguished from a village there have been some modifica- 
tions. The plan of temple construction is this, A quadrangle 
either on a higher level as in the Jagann&tha temple at Puri, 
or on a lower level as in the Mah&kfila temple at XJjjidn; 
than the surrounding area is enclosed with high walls. There 
are four gates with watch-towers in the four directiem 
the east, south, west, aud north. In front of the eii^rii 
entrance is usually the ai’u^mtamhha or the sui%>towev. 
The gates are called gopuram because, in anoient days of 
village construction, go or cattle, grazing on the fields bey(^d 
the village, used to be watched from the towers. Inside 
the walls there is a pathway round the mam temple or group 
of temples in the centre. This was formerly called ma^ntla 
vUli$ and now, after the Buddhists, 'parikramc^avUM. The 
temple is divided into three or four parts, viz., first the 
bhoga mandira on the east, next the mta mandira to its west, 
and next the In-mandira to the extreme west where the 
symbol or image, as the case may be, is kept for worship ; 
sometimes, as in the Jagannfitha temple at Puri, there is a 
store or passage temple called yapomoAaTia mandzra between 
the bkoga and the nU(a or the aud the ^mandira. 
Within the iri-mandira and round about the image or the 
symbol there is another narrow mangalacUki by which the 
devotees, after the sacred ceremony of araii, go round tlie 
image or the symbol. jOoNana at the time of the SreUi and 
pariitatmi^a after it are essential ceremoni^ for all pilgrims. 
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Near the gates but just within the outer wall there is one 
temple at each gate. The presiding deity at the eastern 
temple is Brahman, at the southern Visi^u-Surya, at the 
western Siva, and at the northern Visnu-NaiSya 9 .a or 
Anantasayin. Whether in the temple or in the village these 
four exterior temples always existed, and this represented 
ill a nutshell the whole cosmic philosophy of the Hindu in 
reo^ard to the four cardinal points of srsifz or creative evo- 
lution, st/iUi or maintenance of the creative principle in 
action, samhara or the counter-evolution, and ^ralaya or 
sustenance ol the ei*eative seed. The ancient Hindu was a 
worshipper of nature first, just as his contemporary in Greece 
was a worshipper of dead ancestors. Later on he developed 
ancestor worship which is so important to-day, just as the 
later Greeks developed nature worship in Zeus, Minerva, etc. 
But in the Vedie ages Indra, Varmjs, VSyu, tJsas, the 
Visvadevas, etc. were the more important deities. As sucli 
he naturally connected creation with the east where every 
morning the glorious Savitr heralded the day. Hence 
the presiding deity in the eastern temple is Brahman the 
creator, and the aTtinc^iowAhck stands in front of that gate. 
1 b the southern teuifda presides Vi^u-Sfirya, who is 
evolved out of Indn^ tha maintainer of dharmct or the 
principle of evolution ataftad by Brahman in bis act of crea- 
tion. In the western temple Siva, evolved first out of Budra, 
then of Yama, is the god who was not to deshroy as he is 
supposed to do now, but to reduce the universe into its ori- 
ginal elements by a process of counter-evidution essentially 
based on harmony. Thus originally Siva had no trUTda or 
trident but the musical instrument and his divine 

ecstatic daneet certainly a very magnificent conception of the 
means and processes of counter-evolution. It should be noted 
that the Hindu conception of evolution was in cycles, and hence 
the cycle must be completed through the processes fourfold 
in aspect but vitally connected with one another.^ A wonder* 
fully expressive image of Siva as NatarSja can be seen in the 
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museum afc Madras. In the northern temple presides Visnu- 
Narayaiia or x\nantasayin evolved out of Varuna, who, in 
the deluge, sustains the creative principle in his person as 
also the master-architect Brahman, who is supported on the 
blue lotus emanating from his navel. 

In the later and degenerate days, certainly post-Buddhis- 
tic in time, and probably as a result of the assimilation of 
barbaric ideas borrowed from the Sakas, Huns, and other 
hordes of uncultured peoples who poured into Indin, Siva 
came to be regarded as destroyer, and the significance of 
(lamaru and his dance was lost, at the same time that he was 
now given his trisTda or trident effectively to carry 
out his work of destruetion. Simultaneously the gran- 
deur and the more virile conception of Visnu-NarSya^wv 
supporting the creative principle was also lost. Thus 
the present popular conception has three instead of four 
aspects, viz., creation, maintenance, and destruction. Asa 
result of this we find that now at almost every temple, 
whether Vaiap.ava or Saiva, the northern gate-temple is 
in ruins, and remains unrecognised and unworehipped. Thus 
in the Jagannatha temple at Puri there is the magnificent 
ariinastamhha just in front of the eastern gate. Inside the 
gate is the temple of Brahman who, having failed to develop 
a sect of votaries, is more or less neglected and therefore 
represented rather in grotesque images and carvings. On 
the south there is the temple of Vis^u and on the west 
that of Siva, both of whom are worshipped with great 
devotion and punctilious forms and ceremonials. On the 
north the corresponding temple is in rains, and the speculative 
barbarism of a degenerate age has raised near it an unorthodox 
building- which is supposed to lead to heaven, an idea at ouce 
crude and dissociated from the Hindu cosmology. 

Since post-Buddhistic days Hinduism has a clear cut 
division into Vaisiaavism and Saivism. The characteristic 
features of a Vaii^ava temple are that there is always some 
image inmde the temple and that the top finishes ofif with a 
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lotus the conception of the blue lotus of ancient <lays* The 
gaiva temple, on the other hand, has no image but a symbol 
only and has on its top the or the dome. 

This characteristic division has a long and interesting his- 
tory behind it. In the pre-Buddhistic period there was no 
conflict between Vaisiiavism and Saivism. Both were 
inte^yral parts of the same religions system. The sin^a and 
the btus were simultaneously used by all That this division 
without conflict and subsequent separation belonged to the 
Aryans before they came to India is proved from the fact 
that in a statue of Narara Sin in Assyria (about 1500 b. c.) 
botli the stu^a aiul the lotus are found together. As there 
is no trace of this having been borrowed from India, experts 
conclude that the system had been adopted by the 
Aryans before their separation into the Indian and Iranian 
branches. 

Daring the Buddhistic period the Hindu system of art and 
architecture was bodily adopted into the Buddhistic system. 
Thus at Sarnath we can see both the siwpa and the lotas 
Hkharalin the buildings standing side by side and belonging 
to the coterie of the same system of buildings. But gradually 
as Buddhism spread in India and as time passed, we notice an 
important schism in the camp. The MahSyanists of the north 
emphasised hhahti or devotion in their religious ceremonials, 
\riiile the HinaySnists of tlio south emphasised or cold 

reasoning or knowledge as the point pc$f* excelleuae in their 
religious life. 

In the meantime an important historical event of far- 
reaching consequence to India had happened. After the death 
of Alexander there were many Greek settlements on the 
borders of India. Although there was little permanent 
effect of the invasion itself, the neighbourhood of the Yavana 
culture affected Indian art. Before now India knew little of 
sculpture, and therefore there was no image in a .Hindu 
temple or a Buddhist monastery. The Yavauas, that is the 
Greeks, brought this to India, and the Gandhftra school of 
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art grew up as a result of this Greek impact. Bat the life of 
India was throbbing with great vitality in those days* So, it 
was no mere imitation. Sculpture was developed as an 
essentially Indian art, representing Indian ideas in visible 
external human forms* The Mahayanists of the north, bein^v 
so near to the new culture, readily adopted it and constructed 
noble images of the Great Buddha representing his various 
moods. As they belonged to the devotional school among the 
Buddhists, they naturally liked images as centres of their 
hhahU or devotion. Soon they started worshipping tlie Great 
Buddha in their temples. The Hlnayaiiists of the south resen- 
ted this as they thought it to be degradation of their religion. 
They declared that in Buddhism there was no scope for 
images, and stuck to the old path of knowledge. Thus came 
about the great schism in Buddhism. As this gulf widened, 
images became a peculiar feature of the Mahayanists and their 
exclusion that of the Hlnayanists. There also came about a 
division of the old Hindu symbols which had been adopted 
into Buddhism. The MahSy^nists representing the hhaUi 
cult adopted the Vai§]gLava symbol of the lotus in exclusion 
to the dome, while the Hinayanists representing the jnana 
cult adopted the symbol of the dome in exclusion to the lotus. 
Before Buddhism disappeared from India on the attack and 
revival of Hinduism under Saidkara, Ramanuja, and others 
this division had been fully accepted by all leaders of thought 
and firmly rooted in the breast of all the religious sects of 
India* Thus when Hinduism revived, it revived also the 
sohisna, and now Vai^navism and Saivism were mutually 
exclusive system and not, as in pre-Buddhistic India, part of 
the same homogeneous system* 

In this way was finally established in India the Vais^iavite 
and daivite schools* They farther followed the lines of 
Buddhistic division in that the Vais^nva whose stronghold 
was Northern India adopted the worship of images after the 
MahS3rfoie fashion from whom he got the lotus, and that 
the Saiva whose stronghold was Southern India adopted the 
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worship of symbol like the Hlnayanist from whom he got the 
dome. 

With this schi.sm followed a separation in cosmological 
personalities. The three-fold aspect of God as creator, maiu- 
tsiuer, and destroyer — the last phase of fralaya having been 
long out of use — was attributed to the god of each .school. 
As these two schools were th e worshippers of Vi.s 9 u and 
Siva respectively, Bnihraau was quietly dropped in wojship 
although retained in idea. The stages were still represented 
as Brahman, Visiiu and Mahesvara, but, except at Puskara 
near Ajmer, nowhere else in India ia Brahman actually wor- 
shipped as a separate entity. Each achool gave all the three 
(unctions to its god. Thus Vi§9.a was given cah'a and Siva 
IriiMci to represent saniliara which now meant destruction 
and not as before counter-evolution. Visiju was also inaintainer, 
which function the i Saiva attributed to his god as Kara, 
that is Siva, along with his divine consort, Parvati. 

Through ages from the dim past to the present wo can 
thus trace the conception of Hindu pantheon as represented in 
the philosophy and religion of the Hindu. As the Hindu 
thought and lived in term of dharma, a term untranslatable 
into English with its full significance, his construction of the 
temple and the village and probably many other secular things 
bore and even now bear tlie impress of his speculative thought 
aud religious conceptions. 


Pbaphulla Ckandba Basu 
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Phiiiti is (lurived from the word Paifi, the name of a tribe 
meulioued in the Ilg veda,^ which lived in Vala on the Isauk 
of the river Vasa. It should, however, be mentioned that Mr. 

Nagendra Nath Vasu in his Vaisya-hamla stales 
rhani j,, one place that the Pa^is were a Ijianeh 

from'pani. of the A.ryan race,® and in another place that 
“the Paijis could not have been uon-Aryai:s, 
but they were Aryas or ylryabhavcipanna” (endowed witl'^..the 
characteristics of Ivyas). * He further says that they were 
traders, and lived' in India ; from India they went and 
founded the country known by the name of Phoenicia. Follow- 
ing Yaska, he derives from Pa^ii the word “Fonik” (Pheeuik), 
by which term the Phoenicians were known to the Greeks 
and Germans, and he further developed it into ‘Vaijik’ i.o. 
the Vaisya class of India.* 

Mr. Vasu has made many assumptions and his conclusions 
are not warmnted by facts. He says that the Paijiis were 
Aryans, though in the Bgveda they are called DSsas or 
Dasyus.® SSyaoaeftrys and Mahidhara, whom he 
Paiiis were a iiimself quoted, describe them as robbers and 
tribe. ’ Asuras, that is as a uou- Aryan race.® According 
to Mr. Vasu’s own statement the BhSga- 
vata has mentioned them along with the Daityas, Danavas, 

I ](tgveda, X, io8, 1 ; Max Miiller’s Stietue of Language, vol. I, 

p. 510. 

3 Vai^a-kaiyla,\i.%. 3 4 pp. 12, 13. 

5 S^eda, vii, 6, 3. 

6 famdravyait vyamharattR H Panayo'sur»}f*-—M.?Sat‘ 
dhara’s commentary on the Vdiasanefl-scefnJiifa (35, i) : see Vaiyia- 
iBwJa, p. 7 ; Saya^a’s commentary on the fig veda, iii, 31, 5 ; x, 108. 
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and other inhabitants of Rasatala.' It will he observed 
also that in the same Purlb^a the word Fanl '‘has been used 
ns a syuoiiyni for a thief, and ^rldhara, the comuientator 
of the Bhtigavata, refers to the Pa^is as “ Vrsalas or 
Sildras, and not as Vaniks or Vaisyas. ® Professor Max 
Muller and Dr. Macclonell, whom Mr. Vasu has cited as his 
authorities in connection with other matters on this subject, 
call them demons,^ and Dr. Macdonell even goes so far as 
to say that the place called Vala on the Rasa> where the 
Palais kept the cows concealed, has been personified into a 
demon (Asiira). ^ Mr. Vasu admits that the Paiiis lived 
on the bank of the river Kasa, which has been identified by 
Dr, Geiger with Rangha of the VendidaJ. Drs. Keith and 
Macdonell have identified the river with the Jaxartes.^ In 
fact Rasa appears to be a variant, or rather a corrupted 
form of Araxes which, according to Herodotus® and Strabo,’^ 
followed through the country of the Massagetse, or in other 
words, it has been correctly identified with the Jaxartes. 
That being so, it must be presumed that the Paigiis, who 
lived on the bank of the Rasa, were a tribe of the Huns, 
i. e. they wore non -Aryans as stated by Sayaq.a, Mahidhara 
and the Bh^gavata. The Saraina. story in the Rg-Veda 
further proves that the Panis never heard the name of Indra® ; 

1 Vaikya-kawla^ p. 7, citing BhUgavaUi, iv, 24, 3 incorrectly ; 
sec Bkagavaia, v, ch. 24. 

2 Bhagavaia, v, ch. 9 ; see Sridhara^s commentaries on verses 1 1 
and 1 5 of the aforesaid chapter. 

3 Max Muller’s Science of Language, vol. II, p. 5 * 0 * 

4 MacdonelTs History 0 Sanskrit Literature,^, 1 14 ; see also 
Bkagavata, v, ch. 24, 

5 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. II, p. 209 ; Sacred Books 
of the Easty vol, IV, p. 3. 

6 RawHnson's Herodotus, bk. I, ch. 201 in vol. i, p. 103. ' 

7 Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo^ bk, XI, ch. viii, 6 in vol, II, 
p. 217. 

S J^-Veda, k, 108, 3. 

I. H, O, TITV»- 
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they asked Sarama, “What kind of man is Indra, O Sarama 
Had they been Aryans they would not have certainly 
displayed such ignorance about Indra, and it further 
appears that “the land of the Paiiis does not seem to have 
fallen within the jurisdiction of the ruler of Div,” in other 
words, tliey lived outside the Aryan country, and this is 
corroborated by Bk ^ \ “Fair Sarama, here are the cows 
in whose quest thou art running down to the ends 
and it also appears from verses 10 and 11 that the Pa^is 
were on the outskirts of the Aryan country at the time, 
and therefore Sarama advised them, “O Pa^is, remove 
yourselves further hence.*** Moreover, the Devl-Bhagavata 
distinctly states that the PaQis lived in the sixth sphere called 
Kasatahv.^ It is often mentioned that one of their leaders 
was Susija, and he is described by Dr. Macdonell as u 
“hisser’* or “scorcher,^* ^ that is, he possessed all the character- 
istics of a NSga or serpent which hisses and throws out flauies 
from its mouth as described in Buddhist works.® Ketu, 
another leader, is well known to have had the form of a snake. 
The leaders of the Pa^is, therefore, were Nagas. The Paijis 
were constaubly at war with the Aryans, not because the 
priestly class of the latter stole their cows, as it has been 
said,^ but because the Pai^is themselves stole the cows of 
the Aryans, which to the agricultural people formed the most 
valuable property. Had they been Aryan themselves, they 
would not have certainly done so. It has been further stated 

i JBBRAS,^ vol. XX, pp. 247, 248 — Three [nierestin^ Vedic 

by Rajaram : Ima geiva Sarameyd aichha pari Divo antdmi 
subkage patarUu 

3 ibid*^ XX, p. 246. 

3 Devl-Bhagavata^ pt. 8, ch. 20. 

4 Dr, Macdoiieirs History of Sanskrit Leterature, p. 1 14. 

5 Watters' Yuan Chwan^s Trofoels in Indiat vol. ii, p. 132 ; 
Vime^m Pitaka^ vol. I, pp. 24-35 > Surapana-Jataka in CowelPs Jutaka^ 
vol, I, p. 206. 

6 Vai*^a-ha^d^, pp. Il, 13. 
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that the Paigiis tended cows and horses, and were traders,^ 
The Scythic tribes were nomadic hordes ; they did not live 
in houses and towns and what Herodotus says regarding 
tlie Massagetee applies to the Pa^iis also that “they sow no 
grain, but live on their herds and on fish, of which there is 
great plenty in the Araxes. Milk is what they chiefly drink.’** 
The Scythic tribes knew the art of getting increased milk by 
artificial means and the mares* milk constituted their chief 
article of food*. By the mistaken application of the Aryan root 
Pana to the Turanian word Pam, it has been sought to deduce 
that the Pai>is were traders in the modern signification of the 
word, and to evolve the word Vanik out of the Turanian word 
though we can understand that from the Aryan root 
P(M)a the Aryan word Tai/iih is derived. Hillebrandt says 
that by Paxjiis ‘*a real tribe is meant, the Parnians of Strabo, 
and that they vvei'e associated with the Dahse (Dasa)*. Accor- 
ding to Strabo, the Parigiis were a nomadic tribe which lived 
on the bank of the Ochus, a tributary of the Oxus, and belonged 
to the well known tribe of Scythians called “Dahie Scythae” 
alter whose name Central Asia was called Dahinam DaWiyxir 
^‘the country of the Dahse”®. Pa^i, therefore, is evident- 
ly a corruption like all Sanskrit names of Nagas, of the 
Turanian word Par^i or its variant Pa^ii. Mr. Tasu with a 
glow of patriotic feeling exults over the fact that the Vajgtiks 
went from India to Syria and founded a colony in Phoenicia 
which shed such brilliant lusture upon Assyria, Babylon, 
Greece, etc. ^by its civilisation^. But Herodotus says, 

I Vau^a-kan(}a, p. 8. 2 [BBRAS,^ IV, p. 555 * 

3 Rawlinson's Herodotus^ vol. I, p. 109 ; Yule's Marco Folo^ voL I, 
p. 252, 

4 Herodotus, bk. IV, 2 in vol. I, p. 287. 

5 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. I, pp. 357 , 359 * 472 ; 
'^•Veda, vii, 6, 3, where Panis and Dasyus are mentioned together, 

6 Hamilton and Falconer's Strabo, bk. XI, ch. vii, i; ch. viii, 2 ; ch. 
ix, 2 j Farvardin Vast (XIII), 144 in S» B, E*, vol. xxiiu 

7 Vai^a-ka^a, p. 14. 
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‘'This nation (the Phceuicians), according to their own account, 
dwelt anciently upon the Erythrsean Sea, but, crossing thence, 
fixed themselves on the sea-coast of Syria, where they still 
inhabit. This part of Syria, and all the region extending 
from hence to Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine^'h 
The Encyclopedia Britannioa also says that they originallv 
lived on the Erythraean Sea and they settled along the 
Syrian coast. It further states, '*The Phoenicians were an 
early oflfshoot from the Semitic stock, and belonged to the 
Canaanite branch of it..,.The3^ called themselves Canaanites 
and their land Canaan ; such is their name in the Amarna 
tablets, Kinahhi and Kinahni®.*’ It is therefore clear that 
the Phoenicians lived on the Erythraean Sea, which by no 
dint of argument can be construed to mean India or any part 
of India ; it meant either the Red Sea or the Persian 
Gulf*, usually the latter. They belonged to the Semitic 
stock and to the Canaanite branch of it, and their language 
is called Northern Semitic^. Hence the ‘‘JFbmF* (Phoeni- 
cians) were not an offshoot of the Pa^is of the Eg- Veda, who 
were Turanians, nor of the Vadiks of Indie, who are Aryans. 
It is possible that like other Scythie tribes, the Pa^is might 
have invaded India and founded settlemedts in the Panjab and 
other places, but that does not prove that they were the original 
inhabitants of India, as it has been sought to make out.® Mr. 
Vastt's statement that the word Pa^d (cheese) is derived from 
the name of the Pag.is® is as absurd as the word dahi (curd) 

1 Rawiinson’s Herodotus, bk. VII, ch. 89 in vol. ii, p, 153. 

2 Encyclopmdia Britannica (nth ed.), vol. XXI, p. 449. 

3 McCrindle's Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrcean Seat 
pp. 1 , 209 note. Salmala-dvipa or Chaldia (or Assyria), according to 
the Varaha Parana (ch. 89) was bounded by Ghrta Samudra or Sea 
of Ghrta (or clarified butter) : Ghrta Sea is a corruption of Erythraean 
Sea or Sea of Erythras. 

4 Macdoneli’s History of Sanskrit Literature ^ p, 16. 

5 Vaisya-kandat pp. 14, 19. 

6 Vat&ya-kanda^ p, 22, Panir is a Persian word, though derived 
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Names? of 
serpents in 
Sanskrit 
were borrow 
ed mostly 
from the 
Turanian 
language. 


is derived from that of the Dahse, to which tribe the Pa]9.is 
belonged. The word Pham, and not the word Phanik 
(‘Fouik’)» is derived from the word Pam, and Phmil means a 
Naga as the Huns were called in ancient times, and the 
Pa^is lived in Rasatala or the valley of the Jaxarbes. 

It will be seen therefore that all the generic names of 
serpents have been derived mostly from the tribal or generic 
names of the Huns. Though the words Naga, 
Uraga, Sarpa, Ahi, etc, appear to be very com- 
mon words in Sanskrit, they were originally 
non- Aryan words absorbed in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage long before grammar as a science came into 
existence in its present form. The sly, deceitful 
and treacherous character of the barbarous hordes 
of Huns, who frequently attacked and subjected the Aryans to 
cruelties and oppressions in those very remote times when 
they were living in Ariana, must have led the latter to apply 
their names to the serpents which resembled them in charac- 
ter and nature of their work^. There cannot be any doubt 
that the original conception about these barbarous hordes was 
such, though by the lapse of time these Hunnic tribes by com- 
ing into frequent contact with Aryan civilisation, imbibed 
some form of religion from the Aryans and became their allies, 
for, during the Sutra period we find the Nsgas invested with 
all the characters of clerai-gods, though still imagined as retain- 
ing their ancient form of serpents, and a day called NSga 
PaficamI has been set apart as being sacred to them®, when 
ManasS, the sister pf VUsuki, and other NSgas are worshipped 
in various parts of India, 

Sftkadvlpa, generally known as Scythia, is a geographical 


from the common Sanskrit words Pai (Payas— milk) and Nir 
(nlra water) meaning milk without water* 

1 See Conolly's Journey to the North of India^ vol* I, chs* vi-viii, 

2 Ihvaloyana Grhya 8 ntra, iii, 4, i j Vedk Index of Names and 

vn1 T n a An • V‘tn*^nha. ch» 24 » 
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coueepfcion, whereas under the name of Rasafcala, the Pui%as 
and other ancient Hindu v/orks give an ethno- 
Sakadvipa logical description of the same region. Herodotus 
graphical Strabo, und«r the comprehensive name of 

name of Scythians, included in it all the Hunnic tribes 
Rasatala. ]c,jown as Mongolio or Turkic ^ The Persians 
use the word Saka for the Scythians throughout their inscrip- 
tions®. The Indo-A.ryans also use the word Saka aa_^ geneml 
name for the Scythians and the Huns ; While describing 
Sakadvipa they call its inhabitants Sakas, and while descri- 
bing Rasatala they call them NSgas ; in their later works* 
and inscriptions, we find that the Huns are called Hn^as* 
They were called by different names by different nations of 
Europe and Asia. They were the Scythians of the Romans, 
the Sacse of the Greeks, the Ephtalites or White Huns of 
the Byzantines, and Yue-chis of the Chinese^, According 
to the Mahabharata® Sakadvipa was surrounded by K§Ira 
S&gara or the Sea of Klslra (or Inspissated milk) which is 
evidently a corruption of the **Sea of Shirwan®, as the 
Caspian Sea was called. 

It appears that Airy ana- vaejo or Iraii-vej was originally 
bounded on the north by the river — Araxes or Arras, on the 
east by the Turanian countries, including Gas- 
Ariana. pium and Hyroania— the countries of the Daityas 

and Danayas and other descend eats of Kasyapa, 
and also by Sskadvlpa or Scythia — the country of the NSgas ; 
and on the west by Salmala-dvipa or Ohal-dia, the Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian empire, the country of the Asuras or 
Assyrians who belonged to the Semitic race. The Aryans 


Artana. 


1 Max Muller’s Science of Language^ vol, I, p. 361 ; Herodotus, bk. 
IV, 1-7 ; Btraboy bk. XI, ch. vi. 

2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, voL ii, p. 146 note. 

3 Raghuvaig^a, IV, v* 68. ,4 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p.i i» 

5 MaMbkarata, ch. ii. 

6 Sit Henry Yule's Marco Polo, vol. I, p. 59 note. 
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wfere frequently subjected to the inroads and opprossions of 
barbarous races by whom they were surrounded, and it is 
very likely that they lived in a constant state of warfare with 
their Turanian neighbours, who robbed them of their 
cattle, so necessary for agriculture, their only means ot 
livelihood, as their very name Arya, meaning ‘‘one who 
ploughs or tills/’ seems to indicate. Professor Max Muiler 
says, “The Aryans would seem to have chosen this name 
for themselves as opposed to the nomadic races, the 
Turanians, whose original name Titra implies the swiftness 
of the horseman/’^ The Aryans, however, gradually 
extended their territory, both to the north and to the 
east, by means of conquest and brought most of the 
Seythic tribes to their subjection ; and long before the 
Indo-Aryans migrated to Hapta Hendu*, the Sapta-Sindhu 
of the 5'^' Veda®, and settled in the Pahjab, their country 
had extended towards the east to the north of the Hiudu- 
kush up to the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 
The story of Bali and Vamana, an incarnation of Vis^u, 
which has its germ in the Rg-Veda, where Visij.u is said 
to have taken three steps^, and in the Satapatha Brahmai^® 
where Vis^u is described as a dwarf, confirms this fact as 
Bali was confined in Sutala, one of the seven spheres of 
RasStala, under the surveillance of NSgas, ^ which indi- 
cates that they had by that time become the allies of the 
Aryans and had been brought under their civilising influence. 
It is also mentioned in the BSmSyaigia^ that from Varu^^’s 

I Max Muller's Science of Language^ vol, i , pp. 276, 277, 3^ ; 

B. E., vol. xxi. Intro., p. xxi. 

2^ Vendidad, ch. i, 5 , £?, vol, iv, p. 2, 

3 ^-Vedat iv, 28 ; Max Muller's Hyfnm of the Pg-Vciia, p. 286. 

4 /^V., I, 22, 17. 

5 ^tc^atha-Bmhmajia, XIV, i, i* 6; i» S> 5 * 

6 He»rwmrtha^ ch, 262, 

7 RamSya^, Uttara-kanda. ch«- 2^. 2 dm 
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houste ill Rasatala, Ravaiia went to Bali’s house and ii should 
be borne in mind that in the division of the world Varu^a 
had been assigned the kingdom of the west^ so Rasatala 
must have been a country situated on the west. It also 
appears from the Sarania Hymn^ that the boundary of the 
Aryan country extended to the north as far as the river 
Rasa or the Jaxartes, which at the time of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great also formed the boundary between the 
Persian empire and the barbarous Scythian tribes^. 

Wq can very well conceive that the habits, maimers, and 
customs of the Scythians, at least of those who lived in the 
country washed by the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
underwent a considerable change by coining into 
tribes. contact with their civilised Aryan conquerors. 

In course of time these Hunnic tribes became 
so much amalgamated with the Aryans that they gave up 
their nomadic habits, settled in towns, dwelt in houses and 
worshipped the Aryan gods^. In very early times the 
religion of the Huns was a sort of Mazdaism (Mciga dlmma 
of the Bhaviaya Puraij.a that is the religion of the Magii), 
or, in other words, a form of Mithraisin, long before the 
advent of Zoroaster®, the Aaura R<^i Jaruthas of the 
^g‘Veda®, his full name being Zarathustru Spitama. It 
should be remarked that though Zoroaster was born in Ragh 
(modern Rae) in Media, or rather in Media Atropatene 
or Azerbijan’, yet the scene of his religious activities has 
principally been placed in Baotria, especially in the court of 

I HarivamsUi ch. 262. 2 Rg-Veda^ x, 108, 5. 

3 McCrindle's Invasian of India by Alexander the Greats p. 40 ; 
SifabOy XV, ti, 8. 

4 Max Mailer’s Science of Language^ vol. i, p. 282. 

5 JBBRAS,, vol, xxiv, p. 5^7 ; Burnes’ Travels into EokharOy 
vol. iti, p. 228. 

6 ^^Veda, vii, i, 7 ; vii 9, 6 ; x, 80, 3. 

7 S»B,B., vol, iv, Intro., p xlviu ; Rawlinson’s Seventh Great 
Orimtal Monarchy, p. 296. 
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Vitasa (Vishtaspa) or Gasfcasp, a kiilg of the Bactrian dynasty 
of Kavja between the sixth and tenth centuries before the 
Christian era. Hence their subsequent religion must Jjave 
been pure Zoroastrianism. Bire was the symbol of the Sun, 
and fire was the instrumental medium, by which offerings of 
worshippers were conveyed to heaven. The PurS^as, therefore, 
describe the Sakas as Sun-worshippers,^ and, according to the 
Bhavisya Parana, Sun-worship was introduced into India 
by Samba, son of KrsQ,a, from Sakadvipa or Scythia® and 
by worshipping the god he w»s cured of leprosy. It is 
therefore uo wonder that the Hindus should endow the 
Hunnic tribes in the valley of the Oxus with semi-diviue 
power. It is said in the Vayu Parana that the Sun and 
the Moon were formerly the gods of the Asuras and that now 
they have been included among Suras or Aryan gods®. It is 
very probable that the Avestic and Babylonian ‘Mithra’ 
(Mith-Ha) and the Vedic ‘Mitra* (Mit-Ba) and also the Aves- 
tic word ‘Athro' the god of fire, and the corresponding Vedic 
word ‘Rudra' (Riid-Ra) the “crying Sun*' called Xditya or Siva^ 
whose form is Fire which is the symbol of® the Sun, (‘JBa* in 
Sanskrit, meaning Fire), are the later developments of the word 
the Sun-god of the ancient .Egyptians. Siva, the later 
form of Rudra, has a serpent* crest like that of called 
Uraeus in ancient Egypt as a symbol of majesty, holding a 
trident in his hand like the rod of Ra ; the bull Nandi also is as 
sacred to him as the bull Apis was to Ra (Osiris). Rudra there- 

1 Pura'iM^ ch. 119 : — 

Maga Magadkamanasyof Mandgah ca dvijatayah, 

Yajanti Suryaru^am tu Sakdk K^rabdhinavrtm\m {21). 

2 Bkavi^a Purana, Brahma, chs. 72-74 ; Brahma P, pt. I, ch. 
140. 

3 Vajya Purana, ch. 68, v. 12 : — 

Sarabho Balabhas caiva Suryacandramasav ubkau^ 

Asuranam Surav etau Surar^m samfratav tm^* 

4 Karina Puraxia, pt. I. ch. 10 ; BrahinJi'i)da P,, ch. 28, v* 20. 

5 Bg-Veda^ I, 27, 10 ; vi, 50, i ; I, 9^, 2. 

I. IL Q., JUNE, 1926 3 i 
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fore appears also to have been originally an Asura god like the 
Sun and the Moon ub stated in the Vayu Parana. Siva wa^ 
worshipped as Hatakesvara Mahadeva in Patalah But ii 
cannot lie affirmed definitely whether the Egyptian or the 
Chakliau eivilisatlon is the earlier of the two until the 
exploration at Ur and the neighbouring towns Tel-el- 
Obeid and Eridu is completed. According to the Tel-eh 
Amarna tablets political marriage between Egypt and 
Chaldia were ot frequent occurrence, which must have 
affected the religious systems of both the countries. There 
is, however, no reasonable ground for holding in the absence 
of any strong evidence that Aryan civilisation was later 
than that of Chaldia or Egypt, as it has been asserted 
by some. The temple of the Moon at the mound of Mugheir, 
which marks the site of Ur of the Chaldees (Chaldians) of the 
Bible, appears to be the oldest temple in the world, containing 
an inscription dated 2630 B. c., and a wall of the Second 
Dynasty of the early Sumerian period (3600 b, c.). The 
DevX-Bhagavata says that the people of Sslrnala-dvlpa 
were worshippers of the Moon god. Besides the temple of 
the Moon-god Nanna or Sin at Ur, temple of the Sun- 
god Shainash existed at Larsam and Sippara, and also a 
temple of the Water-god Ea existed at the mound of Abu 
Sharain or Eridu, twelve miles south-west of Ur, all these 
temples were in Southern Chaldia near the Euphrates®. But 
the words Sin, Nanna, and Urki, by which Moon-god is known 
at Ur,^ have no affinity with the Avestic Mao, or the 


1 Devi Furana, cb. 8. 

JDetn-BhSgavaia, pt. 8, ch. 13 ; BMgavata, v, ch. 20. Maspero’s 
D(tWH ef Civilisation’, Egypt and Chaldcea, pp. 561, 648, 660. Mr. 
Wooky, who is now excavating the temple at Ur, calls it by the name 
of *‘The temple of Hamm, the Moon-god*. The Sumerians were a 
branch of the Turanian ra<». 1909, p. 418). The original 

inhabilanis oC Assyria ai»d Bii»ylon were Turanians, 

3 liw^ro, p. 654. 
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Sanskriti Mah or Soma, though the Chaldiaii ‘Inzu’ closely 
resembles the Sanskrit ‘Inda’^ neither does Shamash resem' 
ble the Avestic Mithra or Vedic Mitra, nor Ea the Baby- 
lonian Ura-w-na or Vedic Varu^a. But these are questions of 
comparative religion which have not yet been decided. Maha- 
rakkbita was sent to the Yona country, and missionaries from 
Tibet were also sent bo convert the Turanians into Buddhism ; 
at present the Turanians of Central Asia have adopted 
the faith of Islam Kasyapa is said to have been the progeni- 
tor of the gods, daityas, danavas, serpents, beasts, birds, 
vaksas, raksasas and other living beings by different wives.® 
He is perhaps the same as Oolaxais, the ancestor 
^ royal Scythians, as stated before. Kasyapa 

had thirteen wives : Vinata and Tamra were the 
mothers of the birds; Kadrtl and Suras-S of the Nagas (Hiung- 
nu) or serpents ; Surabhi and Krodhavasa of the beasts ; 
Diti mti Dana of the Daityas and Danavas ; Ira of the trees 
and plants ; Khasa of the Yaksas and RSksasaa ; Arista of 
the Kinnaras and Gandharvas ; Muni of the Munis and 
Apaarases, and Aditi of the gods. We have already stated 
that Garuda the son of Vinata, was also called Sslmall, from 
the fact of his being an inhabitant of Salmala-dvfpa or Chal* 
dia, which is very significant. His mother Vinata was 
evidently an inhabitant of Sslmala-dvlpa and she perhaps 
represents the country of Biainas,the ancient name of Van — 
the VanSyu of the Fura^as, which now appertains to Armenia. 
*Kadrtf represents Karduchi or Kurdistan, a country situated 
on the eastern side of the Tigris. Many of tlie Arabs still 
believe that the Kurds are Turanians, though they are now 
all Mahomedans. In fact, the Mahabh5raba places the whole 
scene of the quarrel between VinatS and Kadrii on the 


1 Maspero, op cit,^ 637, 638. 

2 Tumour’s ch. xii ; Vambery*s History of Bokhmn, 

p. 14. 

3 Padma Puroma^ Spjti kh., cttt 6. 
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western side of the Caspian Sea* TStarS, the mother 
of the birds, used metaphorically to denote some Turanian 
tribes distinguished for the fleetness of their horses, represents 
Thamara, an ancient town on the Tigris in Mesopotamia 
on the present site of Kut-el-Amara^. Surabhi, the mother 
of the cattle, that is, of those nomadic tribes which tended 
cattle, sheep and horses and lived on their milk, represents 
the country of the Blhorasmi or Kharism, modern Khiva, 
on the north-eastern side of the Caspian Sea, Krodhava^ 
the mother of the beasts with sharp teeth and claws, by which 
is meant those non-Aryan tribes wliicli could attack their 
enemies and defend themselves from them when attacked 
represents Kardunias or Babylonia.^ The word beast per- 
haps refers to the barbarous wolf-folk race of Num-Ma 
or Babylonia.® Diti represents the country of the Kaspii, 
which extended to the river Daitya, the Avestic name of the 
river Araxea of Armenia, or the modern Aras> Dana 
represents a country or province situated on the river Udon 
(the modern Kuraa) on the north of Albania in Sarmatia which 
was also the country of Saraina. it falls on the western side of 
the Caspian Sen, Perhaps the Danus or Danavas have given 
their name to the river Don. SurasS represents a country sitoft* 
ted on the river Cyrus, the modern E.ur which after flowing 
through Georgia, falls on the western side of the Caspian Sea ; 
it divides Albania from Armenia. Ira represents a coun^ 
on the river Eha or the modern Volga, which falls on the 
north-western side of the Caspian Sea. She is said to have 
been the mother of trees and plants, which evidently mean 

1 It appears that in early times Thamara was a common name of 
ladies in this part of the country. A reigning queen of Georgia, even 
in the 12th century a. d , was named Thamara (As* Rev.^ 1923, p. 675). 

2 Maspero’s Passing of the Empires^ pp. 140, 14 1. 

3 H. R. Hall's Ancient History of the Near East ^ p. 20a 

4 StrabOi bk. xi, ch, iv, 6 ; xiii, 6 ; xiv, 3, 4 >* ^ 5 J S*B,E*, vol. 

PP 4 » 5- 
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nomadic tribes who had no house, bub who lived in forests and 
jungles. KhasS represents a country on the Araxes of 
Scythia or the Jaxarbes in fact, the word Khasa appears to he 
a corruption of Araxea. ‘‘Arista," the mother of the Kinna- 
fas or Kiniuierii, who originally lived on the Caucasus, perhaps 
represents the Ust Urt plateau between the Caspian Sea and 
the Sea of Aral. The word Arista is a transposition and cor- 
ruption of the word Ust Urt, evidently a variation of 
Jfra Urtu meaning a '"highland”^. Muni the mother of the 
Munis and Apsarases, represents the country of Mannai, 
called also Maunii, which formerly did not appertain to the 
kingdom of Van or Armenia. Mannai was situated on the 
northern and eastern sides of Lake Urumiah, the ancient 
name of which was Kapauta or Spauta Lake {Safay 
which formerly appertained to Armenia. The inhabitants 
of the country were called Mannai or Minni^, the Munis of the 
Padma PurS^a ; and perhaps the word Apsaras is an abbrevia- 
tion or corruption of Spauta sara as probably the female 
inhabitants of Mannai were called. The name of Aditi, the 
mother of the Aryan gods Aditya®, etc., is a negative term used 
in contradistinction to Diti, the mother of the Daityas ; and 
Aditi was designed as a mother of the gods, because Aditya 
or Mithra, the Sun, and also the Moon were, as stated before, 
non- Aryan gods accepted as, gods by the Aryans. Aditi, 
however, does nob represent any country. It will be observed 
therefore that most of the tribes, which belonged to the Tura- 
nian race, dwelt originally on the western side of the Caspian 

1 Encyclopmdta of Religion and Ethics, vol. I, p, 793, s. v. 
Armenia 

2 Maspero’s Passing of the Empires, pp. 55 > ^20. 

3 The word Aditya is not derived from Aditi ; see Varaha P,, ch., 
26 ; being Aditya's mother she was perhaps called Aditi. Prof. Max 
Muller also says, * Aditi is not a prominent deity in the Veda, She is 
celebrated rather in her sons the Adityas than in her own person/’ 
{^g*Vida Sarrihita; vol. I, p. 231). 
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Sea, and that almost all the names of Kasyapa’s wives repre- 
sent the countries or their principal features, specially the 
rivers of the countries in which they lived. It will be borne 
in mind that these tribes were nomadic tribea» who dwelt on 
the banks of rivers for watering their cattle and for eatebing 
fish which was one of their staple food. From the story in the 
MahSbharaba that Graruda represented the Su tribe and carried 
his brother Ariuia from the western side to the eastern side of 
the Caspain Sea, it appears that many of the Hunnic tribes, 
who dwelt on the western side of the Caspian Sea, must have 
migrated bo its eastern side, nob only on account of the grow- 
ing power of the Semitic nations, but also to find food for 
themselves and fodder for their cattle and horses. In other 
words, they migrated from the Atala sphere to Sutala^ Vitda 
and other spheres that is from Salmala and Kusa-dvipas to 
Saka and other dvlpas :or divisions of Central Asia. We do 
not know whether the Chaldian theogony is older than that 
of the Aryans, but it seems that the conception of PrajSpati 
Daksa, whose daughters were married by Kasyapa, is a deve- 
lopment of some of the attributes of the Chaldian god Maro- 
dach, the son of Ba, corresponding to the supreme Vedic deity 
Varai5.a, who was entrusted by the other gods with the crea- 
tion of men and beasts^. The story in the Mahabharata typi- 
fies Turanian migration to the east of the Caspian. 

Besides the Nf^gas, the other inhabitants of Basatala, as 
it appears from the Pura^as, were Danavas, Baityas, Asuraa, 
Baksasas, Taksas, Siddhas, Gandharvas and Kin- 
naras. The BrahmS^da- Puraqia also mentioas 
Rasatala. the aforesaid tribes as residing on the northern 
side of the Nisadha Parvata, the Nysa of Arrian 
and the Paropanisos of Ptolemy, or the Hindukash rau^e*. 

The Danavas were the sons of Kasyapa by his wife Danu. 

I See Maspcro's Dawn of CiviliMotion Egypt and Chddm 
P, S45. 

a Bmhmafa/^a P., ch. 44. 
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Their capital was Hiraiayapura, which was evidently Hyrcania 
near Astrabad on the south-eastern side of the 
D<ina\a^. Caspian Sea. The Danavas were identical with 
the Danus of the Avesta, and they belonged tc 
the Turanian race, as they were called ‘'Daiiunam Turaiiain/*^ 

The Daityas were the sons of Kasyapa by his wife Diti. 
They appear to be Turanians. The word Daitya is per- 
haps a corruption of Duraekaeta mentioned in the 
Daityas. Avesta along with the Danus or Banavas : ‘'Grant 
UvS this. O good, most benevolent Ardvi Sura 
x^nahita ! that we may overcome the assemblers of the Tura- 
nian Danus, Kara Asabana, and Vara Asabana and the most 
mighty Duraekaeta, in the battles of this world. Being the 
deiceudants of Kasyapa, they were most probably the tribe, 
now extinct, called Kaspii by Strabo, after wlioni tlie mountain 
called El Burz, the Diirga-gaila of the Mahabharata^, cu the 
southern side of the Caspian Sea, was known by the name ut 
Mount Kaspios. If we are right in our conclusion that the 
Daityas were the Kaspii, then there is every reason to hold 
that the word daiiya has some connection with “the good river 
daitya'* of the Vendidacl as the Araxes of Armenia was called 
at the time of the Sassanides"^, because the Kaspii, according to 
Strabo, lived on the banks of that river^. Pralilatia, the son of 
Hira^ya-kasipu and grandson of Kasya])a, was a Daitya, and 
is said to have been the king of Patiila, whicli indicates that 
the countries on the western side of the Caspian Sea were also 
included in Ptitala*^. 

The Asuras have been considered to be Ass^ndaus. Dong 

1 Farvardin Vast (xiii), 38 , 6". B, E. (voJ. xxiii, p. 189). 

2 Iban Vast, Vast V, 73 ( 5 , B. E., vol, xxiii, p, 71). 

3 Bhishma, ch. ii, 

4 /;. E., voL IV, pp. 4 , 5- 

5 ^irabo, bk. XI, ch. iv, 6 ; ch. xiii. 6 ; ch. xiv, 3, 4 ; and aKo 
ch. ii, 15. 

6 'Devx-Bhagavataf iv, ch, 8. 
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before the Aryans emigrated to India, Ariana seems to have 
formed a part of the Assyrian empire which was 
Asuras. foaiided by Asshur, and the Aryans who remember 
the oppressions to which they were subjected, 
attached an odium to their name and associated with it all that 
is barbarous, tyrannical and crueP. Asshur was the capital 
of the Assyrians in 1820 B. O., and Asshur w»is the 

name of their national deity Rev-. K. M. Bauerjea 
says that the word ‘Asura* was both an ethnic appellative for 
the Assyrian nation and also a denominational epithet for the 
followers of Ahura Mazda®, In the early hymns of the Eg- 
Veda* the term was applied to Varu^a as a supreme deity and 
not as an enemy of fcbe gods. The Asura Bala was an Assy- 
rian, and he has been identified with Bel or Belus, the succes- 
sor of Nimrod whose lofty temple or ‘‘Citadel*^ was situated in 
Babylon on the Euphrates^. It should also be stated that all 
the three terms Daitya, Danava and Asura are promiscuously 
applied in the Puillijas to any of the aforesaid non- Aryan 
tribes®. But it is very doubtful that the word amra could have 
been derived from the Assyrians who belonged to the Semitic 
race, as we find that it was applied to all the Hunnic tribes who 
belonged to the Turanian stock. It is not at all likely that the 
ancient Aryans, who even in those early times distinguished 
themselves, their culture and civilisation^ were unable to make 
any distinction between an Assyrian who belonged to the 
Semitic race and a Hun who belonged to the Turanian race* 
A Hull and an As^iyrian must have differed widely from each 
other in their physical features, mode of dress, and manners 
and customs^. Neither the word ctsura was used in contradis* 

1 Tw Bssd^s as SufipUtnents to the Aryan Witness, pp. 20-28. 

2 Ihid*, p. 27, 3. pp. 7-9. 

4 Ihid., p* 26 ; Herodotus, bk. i, chs. 181-183 ; Strabo, bk* xvi, cb. 
li Bh^gisoata, v* ch. 24 ; Marshman’s Brief Surv^ of History, p. 8. 

5 Mhh., Vana, chs. 170 f ; Udyoga, ch. 99 ; Vayu />.j ch. v. 14. 

6 JFor the physical features and manners of the Turks, see Eipbliv 
stone*s History of India, p, a66 note. 
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Unction to 5 wm, as in later times it has been sought to make 
out, for the word asura is the same as ahura or asshura, 
the chief Assyrian deity, the prototype, according to Rawlinson, 
of the Iranian Ahura Mazda hence no negative meaning can 
be attached to it. It is, however, very probable that the 
word Asura as applied to the Turanians, originally meant 
au inhabitant of Osrushna. The ancient country of Osrashna 
bordered eastwards on Ferghana, southwards ou Kesh, north- 
wards on Djadj and westwards or south-westwards on Sogdiana, 
in short Osrushna was the name of the eastern part of Trana- 
oxania, or rather of the kingdom of Bokhara, commencing east 
of Samarkand running up to the Thienshaii mountain,® compris- 
ing the Juzzak division^ which is evidently the “Dizek (now 
Djttzak)” of Vambery. It was therefore a pari of Rasatals or 
the valley of the Jaxartes. In the pre-historic period the preda- 
tory hordes of Huns most probably spread themselves from this 
r^ioii to different parts of Central Asia. We can therefore 
very well conceive that from these iuhabifeants of Osrushna or 
Asuras, as they must have been called, their name was exten- 
ded to all the Huns of Trans-oxiana and Turkestan, and in 
short, to all the people who belonged to the Turanian race. 
Barnes also thinks that the lands beyond the Jaxartes **inay be 
safely 6xed as the cradle of Scythian, Hun and Tartar inroad.* 
Hence the Assyrians were called *Asura’ as they lived in 
Assyria, and the Turanians were called ‘Asura’ as the original 
inhabitants of Osrushna, The word Osiris the name of the 
principal deity of the Egyptians, is perhaps a form of Asura. 
The term therefore found the general designation of all non- 
Aryan races and also of the worshippers of Ahura (Asura) 
Mazda of Iran. 

{To be contmued) 

Nundo Lal Dsy 

1 G. Rawlinson's Fifths Sixth, anti Seventh Great Oriental JUfemotr* 
ckies, p. 332. 

2 Vambeiy’s History oj Bokhara^ Intro., pp. xxiti, xxiv. 

3 Burnes^ Travels into Bokhara^ vol. ui, p. I3S* 4 222 . 

I* H, Q., JUNE, 1926 32 



Indo'Ohma in the Records of Chinese Pilgrims 

Chinese pilgrims who travelled to and from India did not 
pay much attention to Indo-China. Those who went bv 
land did not go farther in the East than the frontier of 
Bengal ; as for the sea-faring ones, they called only at a 
few unimportant ports. The only place in the southern 
seas where Buddhist culture prevailed and where a monk 
could stop with profit was Srivijaya (Paletnbang) in the 
island of Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra), 

However, Hiuan*tsang and Ttsing have recorded at least 
the names of the main states which, at the time of their 
pilgrimages, occupied the Eastern shore, the valleys of the 
Mekhong and of the Menarn, the Malay Peninsula and the 
Delta of the Irawadi. At least this was considered a fact 
till a distingaiahed Hindu scholar, Mahaniabopadhyaya Pandit 
Padinanath Bhattacharya Vidyabinod, thought he had 
suflScient grounds to contradict the prevalent views and prove 
that the countries mentioned in the Memoirs of Hiuan-tsang 
did all belong to Bengal, Assam, Manipur and Upper 
Burma. ^ Eindiiig that these grounds lacked convincing 
evidence, I took the liberty to uphold the hitherto unques- 
tioned opinion.^ My arguments were not fortunate enough 
to convince M. Vidyabinod who stuck to his former theory 

1 T 0 the East of Samataia {Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
January, 1920). 

2 Miuan Tsmng and the Far East (Ibid., Oct, 1920), 

3 My learned contradictor seems to have been somewhat offended 
at seeing himaelf mentioned in my paper unifier the initials Mr. P. B. V. 
I pray Mm to believe that I did it but brevitatis causa^ without the 
slightest intention of undue familiarity, and that I would not have 
resented in the least his eventually calling me Mr. F. I hope he will 
not take offence at my using in the present paper only the* last of the 
five words composing his name. 
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in a second article,^ where flourish of language fails to add 
strength to the arguments. I take this opportunity to give 
a more detailed and complete account of what I may have 
too summarily laid down in my former paper. 

The name of Hiuan-tsang 

Ij 6 t us first settle a side question : that of the name of the 
fiuMH pilgrim who wrote the record. M. Vidyabinod calls 
him Yuan Chwang, and upholds this view, against the criticism 
I made of it, on the twofold ground that ^'this spelling conti- 
nues to be adopted in English writing/* and that ‘*an English- 
man who devoted his life to the study of the Chinese language 
(as t)ie late Mr. Watters) is apparently a more reliable author- 
ity in spelling a Chinese word in his own mother tongue than 
a foreigner.” The first argument; is not correct : the spelling 
Yuan Chwang is not of current use in English, To take a few 
examples, the latest work on the history of India, the Cambridge 
Sistory of India^ adopts ‘Hiuen Tsiang.’ Vincent Smith writes 
*Hiuen Tsang* and Sir Charles Eliot {Hinduism and J3uddh^ 
Um, l 921 )^Hsuan Chuang.* As for the other reason drawn 
from the undisputed Chinese learning and from the nationality 
of Watters, it is inspired from the time-honoured deference of 
the Hindu Ssstrine for the word of the Acirya, but such mn 
attitude is rather out of date in modern science, which looks 
up to the facts rather than to the persons. What are the 
facts ? The name in question is composed of two characters. 
The second oue is regularly pronounced chuang ; but it 
is stated in the dictionary of K'ang-hi that in the 
name of the pilgrim, it has a special pronunciation, i« e, 
isang* The first charaoteif is met with under two ftwnis, 
vie. hiuan {hst^n) and yUan, The former alone is ancient 
and authentic ; the later is a voluntary alteration, introduced 

I T* the EasS of SemataU, Second articU in r^ly io a cHtic of the 
firHmrHcU. Reprinted from the Hindustan Review, July 1924* C^cutta. 
Iln what follows I shall refer to these two articles as I and li]. 
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in the XVIIth century, to avoid mentionia^, oufc of respect, the 
personal name ot Emperor K’ang-hi. It is therefore but 
an approximate form, the consequence of a politic taboo 
which we need not take into account. According to 
Watters, it is true, the form YiiAii for Hiuan is to be met 
before K'ang-hi, but he gives no instance oi it and, as long 
6 U 9 cone is mentioned, we consider that^we must keep to the 
form BLiuaa (or Hsixan) Tsan^, as being the only correct one. 
All this has been clearly expounded by M. Pelliot.^ 

The Mecords qf Kiuan'-Uang and I-tsing 

The conclusions oi M. Vidyabinod .concern the record o( 
Hiuan-tsang ; but that of I-tsing being an important element 
in the discussion, it is useful to give first the literal transla- 
tion of both. 

Hiuan-tsang 

“When leaving that kingdom (Samatata), in the North- 
East, alongside a broad sea, one comes across, in the middle 
of a valley, the country of Shih-li-c¥a-ta-Jo. Farther on, in 
the South-East, near a great bay, lies the kingdom of Kia- 
moAang-ha ; farther on in the East the kingdom of To-lo-po-ti \ 
farther on in the East, the kindom of I'shang-na-pu-loi farther 
on in the East, the kingdom of 3io‘1ho~chan-p^Of which is the 
one called Ijin-i® ; farther in the Soul li- West, the kingdom of 
Ye a - WO' r* a- ?/ ” . 

I -t sing 

1. T tsixu, Record, p. 12 : “Setting out from Huan-chou 
right to the South, one will reach Pi-hing* after a journey 
of ratlier more than half a mouth on foot, or after only five or 
SIX tides (days) if aboard a ship ; and proceeding still south- 

1 Baiietin de I'Ecole franqaise Extreme-Orient, V, 424 ff. 

2 These last words have been omitted in the French translation 
by S. Julicn. (Jfi/w,, II, p. 82). Cf. Watters, II, pp. 187, 188. 

3 The text of Takakusu incorrectly gives Kwan-chou and Pi-king. 
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wards, one arrives at Charapa, i. Li n-i... Setting out south- 
westwards, oae reaches (on foot), within a month, Poh-nan, 
formerly called Fu-naQ.,.,Thi3 region is the south corner of 
Jambudvlpa and is not one of the islands of the sea.” 

II. I-TsiNG, Beligieux Sminents, p. 57 : They sailed 
across Fu-nan and tied up in the country of Lang-kia ; they 
were entertained by the king of Lang-kia-shu with all the 
ceremonies used for distinguished guests.” 

III. Ibid. p. 69 : When still a child [Ta-ch^eng-teug] 
sailed away with his parents and went to the country of Tu- 
ho-lo-po-ti”. 

IV. Hecordy^ p. 9 : “ Going east from the NSlanda 
monastery 500 yojanas, all the country is called the Eastern 
Frontier, At the (eastern) extremity, there is the so-called 
Great Black Mountain, which is, I think, on the southern 
boundary of Tu-fan. This mountain is said to be on the 
south-west of Shu-ehuan (Ssu-chuan), from which one can 
reach this mountain after a journey of a month or so. South- 
ward from this and close to the sea-coast, there is a country 
called Shi-li-oh'a-ta-lo ; on the south-east of this is Lang-kia- 
shu ; on the east of this is Tu-ho-po-ti* ; at the extreme 
east, Lin-i/* 

Mo-hC’Chan’^ 

Among the names mentioned in those records there 
is one, the identification of which is absolutely certain, 
and I shall begin with it, as we must proceed from the 
known to the unknown : it is the “Mo-ho-chan-po which is the 
one called Lin-i'* (Hiuan-tsang) or the “ Chan-po, t. e. 
(I-tsing). Chinese historians and geographers are perfectly 


I Mr. Takakusu writes : “Note by I-tsing.*^ But it is not 
certain that all the notes of the Nam-hai-'ki are from the brush of the 
author. 

a Written in the text She-ho-po-ti. The characters she and tu are 
very much alike and the confusion is easy* 
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well acquainted with Lin-i : it lay in the south ol the 
province of Je-iian, that is iii the place of modern Annain. 
Lin-i is the Chinese equivalent of Champa and never meant 
anything else.^ It would be childish to pile up texts to 
prove what everybody knows, and an old mistake of S. Beal 
has no weight whatever in the mat' 

It is ver.- likely that a Chainpa-nagara existed near 
Bharao, bub it does not concern us much in presence of th 
unquestionable identity: (Mahit) Champa *= Ijin-i« Annam. Tlih 
fact alone is enough to refute most of the contentions of 
Vidyahinod. Now let us see the other names. 

“ I'sk a ng-n a 1 o 

111 the west of Maha Champa, that is, of Aniiam, Hiuaii- 
bsang mentions the state of I-shang-no-pu-lo, that is Isanapura 
or Cambodia. That country, usually named by the name of its 
capital, was called in turn Sresthapura and Bhavapurn, 
When IsSnavarman or Isanasena ascended the throne (about 
600 “he dwelt in the town of 1-sho-na,” says the Suez shiu 
that is to say, he founded a new capital which he named Isana- 
para. All this is quite clear and I do nob see why we should 
go and look in the state of Manipur for a town of Vishnupur, 

I M. Vidyahinod writes (p. 445) this note : “M. Finot means by 
^Mahachampa’ the 'Kingdom of Champa*, although it was stated in m>- 
previous article that ‘maha* meant ‘great'. That UnahZC means ‘great* 
is a remarkable piece of information, for which I am greatly indebtetl 
* to M. Vidyahinod. But how does it prevent the ‘Great Champa’ from 
being the ‘Kingdom of Champa* ? 

a Mr, Takakusu has picked out {Record, p. LI I, note I) the 
most serious mistakes of S. Beal, particularly his identifying Champa 
with Siam. M. Vidyahinod says about it (p. 445, n.) : “Dr. Takakusu 
differs from Beal’s view, but does not make the same allegation 
put forward by Mr. Finot”. This is doubly inaccurate : firstly. Mr. 
Takakusu does not only differ from Beal’s view, but also asserts and 
proves that this view is untenable ; secondly, he thoroughly agrees 
with me on the uncdntested fact that Liii4 is Champa. 
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\vhich would have become, by quite an hypothetical [process, first 
Vishenpur and afterwards Ishenpur, unless Vishnu pur had on 
the contrary come from Isanapura through a reversed pro- 
cess, for M. Vidyabinod kindly leaves it to the clmice of his 
readers. 

I-tsing mentions also Cambodia, but under its nneieot 
name of Fu-iian, which probably outlived its conquest by the 
Khiners, especially among the population of the coast. 

To4o~po~ti 

The third state, going westward, is To-Io-po-ti. I-t^ing 
•ilso mentions this country but does not locate it. 
The name of To-lo-po-ii is most likely a transcription of 
DvSravati, which is one of the names ol Ayudhya M. Vidya- 
binod somewhat hastily decided against locating Tu-lo-po-ti in 
Siam, because AyudhyS was founded only in 1350. True, but 
AyudhyS has received the name of a more ancient capital, 
in the same way as it transmitted it to Bangkok, which 
is also called Dvaravatl. Anyhow, that To-lo-pc-ti did lie 
on Lower Menam is clearly proved by the paragraph of the 
History of the Fang, which says that To-lo-po*ti borders in 
the west on the *‘Water-Tchenla”. This last country is 
a part of Cambodia lying south of the Dangrek mounts ; 
therefore Lower Menam lies due west of it. So the exis- 
tence of a state of Dvaravati in that district is based on 
strong evidence. M. Vidyabinod prefers to identify To-lo-po^ 
ti with Tippe rah, because that country had as protaating 
deity TripurSpati (Mahsdeva) ; and In case some people 
hard to please should object to the discrepancy between 
the two names Tolopoti and Tripurapati, he deems quite 
easy to suppose that the capital might have been called, 1300 
years ago, TSrSpati or even DvSravatL Quite easy indeed, 
but quite convincing is another matter, 

Kia-mo4ang^ha 

The country lying west of Dvaravatl is, in the record 
ef Hiumn*>taasv, Kia-rao^lang-ka. Ltoiug mentiotis besidee, 
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that the navigators, after making Fu-nan, called at 
Lang-kia-shu. Shall we take tor granted with most authors, 
and against the (‘pinion of M. Vidyabinod, that Kia*i«o- 
lang-kia — Lang-kia-shu ? To begin with, what is Lang-kia-shu ? 
This point has given rise to long discussions. Edouard Huber, 
was first to point out the likeness of Lang-kia-shu to NafikasI, 
Peguan name of the town of Tenasserini (BEPEO., IV, 475). 
M. Pelliot,^ after a new survey of tlie question, likewise 
comes to the conclusion that Lang-kia-shu is Tenasserini. M. 
Q, Perrand^ contends that the names of JOang-kia-sion 
[Canonical historians], Zang-kia-sJni, [1-tsiiigJ, Zang ya-sse 
(kia) [Chao Ju-kua], Lankasoha [Inscription of Tanjore, 1050], 
Lenghasuka, [Nagarakretagama], belong to the same country, 
lying on the eastern shore of the Ligor Isthmus. M. G. Coedcs^ 
believes, on the contrary, that the last three names at lea;st, 
mean the southern part of the state of Kedah. In the 
account he gives of this w'ork,^ G. Perrand offers a plausible 
solution to the question, which satisfies both conteutions: 
the state of Lengkasuka may have extended as far as the 
western shore of the Peninsula, which would explain why 
Malay texts locate it near Kedah. 

Taking for granted that the Lang-kia shu mentioned by 
I-tsiog lay on the isthmus of Ligor, is the Kia-mo-lang-kia of 
Hinan-tsaug the same country ? Nearly all the authors 
believe it, taking their stand on the similitude of the records 
of Hiuan-tsaug to those of I-tsing (or rather of the 
annotator of I-tsiiig), who locates, the former Kia-mo-lang- 
kia, the latter Lang-kia-shu, between To lo-po-ti and Shih-H- 
cha-ta-lo/ 

1 Dmtx itin^rairis dt Chim en Inde a la fin du mii* siecU^ BEFEO.j 
IV, p. 40$. 

2 Afalaka, le Malayu et MalayHr^ Paris, 19 18, pp. i82>i93. 

3 L€ royaume de Sflvijaya, BEFEO,, XVIII, no. 6. 

4 Journal Asiatique, July- Aug., 1919, p. 1/4. 

5 Watters (II, 189) does not decide : 'The Ka-mo-Iang-ka, 
restored as Kamalanka, is supposed to be I-ching*s Lang-ka-su, and it 
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But we must own that the discrepancy between the two 
names is not easily explained. M. Sylvain L6vi, in a learned 
work on ‘‘austro-asiatic*' elements in Indian names of places/ 
has explained the first part of the name as the austro- 
asiatic “proformante ham,"" which is found again in Kamrup, 
Kmnhoja etc.. But there still remains to be explained why, in 
this particular case, the “pr4formante has separated from 

the organic element Ico^hcb, 

If, therefore, it is likely that Kia-mo lang-kia and Lang 
kia-shu are the same place, that is not quite certain ; and 
should the Kamalah-nagar, of which M. Vidyabinod (I, p. 8) 
finds traces in- the vicinity of Coiniila, finally turn up to have 
been a state of some importance, it would be possible to look 
there for the Kia-ino-lan-ka of Hiaaii-tsang. However, it is 
so far a mere name, which gives but scanty ground for an 
identification . 

The last country, Shih-li-cVa-tarlo, is not mentioned in 
the proper text of I-tsing, but only in a note which we 
cannot attribute for certain to the author. -Even in the 
last case, the passage does not prove in the least that I'tsiog 
went to Sylhet ; therefore all that M. Vidyabinod says about 
that alleged voyage is to be let aside. But, anyhow, the 
record of the annotator mentions Shih-li-ch’a-tado after Lang- 
kia-shu, just as Hiuaii-tsang locates it after Kia-nuo-lang-ka 

is said to be Pegu and the of the 'IrawadP’ : upon which 

M. Vidyabinod observes (II, p. 444) • ‘*P«go had one advantage, 
namely it was contiguous to Prome, whereas to reach M. Finot s 
Tenasserim one has to take a frog leap and cross over . I will 
simply answer that, under the T'ang. the kingdom of Pegu did not exist 
as a political entity and that the whole of the Lower Irawadi, from 
kingdom of Piao («Pyu). Cf. Pelliot, Prome to the sea made up tl» 
Itinirair^Sy pp. 170-175. 

I PrS’^ryen et prS^druviMm dans VLnde, J. A., juillet-scptembre, 

1923. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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(going westward). The Chinese transcription correspond^ 
exactly with Sriksetra (Proine) and there is scarcely anv 
doubt that this is the country concerned. 

Such identification is, however, objected tu by },[ 
Vidyabinod on several grounds, ot which only one, i.. 
of value : according to Iliuan-tsang, iShihdi'cha-ta-lo lie- 
N. B. of Samatata ; but Prome lies S/B. ol the delta of the 
Ganges. In order that Shih-li-cha-ta-lo== :§riksetra or Prume 
we must necessarily correct *‘North-Bast’' to ‘'South-East*'. I 
have said before that this was nob the only error of bearin^^? 
in the text of Hiuan-tsang. M. Vidyabinod finds fault with my 
not inentiouiiig any instance of it. Here is one (Watters, I, 
249) : ‘*It would seem that North-East slioulJ be {substituted 
for South-East in the statement of the direction of Sinhapura 
from Taksasila.” We siiould have to reverse the correction 
in the present case. ^ The other objections are easy to refute. 

(a) • The first one is drawn from the alleged decay ot 
Sriksetra in the 1st century of our era. M. Vidyadinod says 
(II, p. 443) : “M. L. Pinot has cleverly brushed aside the fact 
that the kingdom of Tharekhebtara had become extinct about 
500 year's before Yuan Chwaog visited India, by saying that 
the dates in the native chronicles are of no value whatever, 
without quoting any authority in sup[)ort of so sweeping h 
remark.*’ Let us bring forth the authority called for. Mr. 
Chas. Duroiselle, Superintendent of the Arcliasological Survey. 
Burma, who is, so far as I know, the highest authority on 
Burmese history, says in the historical resume he wrote for 
the book of Generalde Beylie, L^irohitectuTe hindmie en 

I Prof. Foucher has recognized in a reef near Bdmiyin the 
“Buddha in Nirvana, about looo feet in length” mentioned by Hiuan 
tsang. Says he : “It is true that in that case one must read, I2 or 13 li 
JVes^ (and not Bas^) of the town ; but although no philologist would 
admit without reluctance such a correction of text, the topography ha: 
the best of it” (A. Foucher, Uitimraire de Hiuan-^Tsmg tn 

Afghanistan^ dans : Etudes asiatitjucs publiees d Paccasion du 25^' 
anniversaife del' Ecole franqaise (^Extreme Orient^ Paris, 1925, p. 25f. 
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Erirtme- Orient (p* 402) : “The date given and generally adop- 
ted tor the destraction of Proni® is about 104 A.D., but this 
dfite, aa all the dates premous to the heginmn^g of the Xltk 
eentury, is certainly very inaccurate. I am iiielined to place 
the fall of Prome between the Vth and the Vltli century”. On 
the wholcj we have no accurate data coneeroiiig that eveot^. 
Besides, M, Vidyabinod very sensibly says («>. 444): “Surely 
Prome was not left without any rulers after the extinction of 
the Tharekhettara kingdom”. All right ; bui wliv should not 
those new rulers hav^e preserved the old name of !§rlksetra ? 

(b) “Between the valley of Prome and the sea on the 
other hand, there is an extensive and almost inaeeeasible ridge 
of hills that made it apparently an inland kingdom’*'. It is 
generally admitted that the “valley of Prome” is the valley oi 
the Ira wadi and that this river reaches the sea without leap- 
ing over a ridge of mountains. 

I therefore believe that, apart from the correction of 
‘North-East’ to ‘ South-East/ nothing prevents Shi-U-cha*to*Io 
from being the state of ^rik^atra, the capital of which was the 
town of Prome, but which extended probably as far as the sea. 
On the contrary, that situation ot Shi-li-cha*ta-lo “on the shore 
cf a great sea” (Julien), “near the sea” (Wattere) can soaroely 
^ree with the contention of M. Vidyabinod, aooording to 
which that kingdom, located at Sylhet,^ was cut out from 
the sea by that of Kamalanka. He alleges, it is true, that in 
1778, a Mr. Lindsay, going from Dacca to Syihet, crossed a 
lake 100 miles wide, on wkieh he had to sail with a compass 
“as on a sea” ; he memitons also a copperplate found at Syihet, 
which gives as boundary of a certain piece ot land “s&gara- 


1 According to G. E. Harvey, History of Burma (London, 1925), 
p, 12 ^*Prome was overthrown probably not long after A. D. 800*'. 

2 Let us bear in mind that the identification of Shih-U-cha-ta-lo 
with Syihet was offered long before M. Vidyabinod by Vivien de 
Saint-Martin in MSmoire analytique sur ia carte de V Ask centrah tt 
del* Inde ( Mimoires 4 ^ Hieuen Tksan^, translation, Julien, U, p. 391) 
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pascirne.*^ I readily agree with the inhabitants of Sylhet 
givnng their lake the name of but not to those of 

Bengal considering a country more than 100 miles inland 
lying alongside the sea. I so far stick to my ‘‘superficiality*” 

Yen-mo -na-chou 

I said nothing about Yen-mo-na-chou, having no 
satisfactory identification to offer. I dubiously gave Yava- 
iivlpa, because Java lies in the direction mentioned, 
but I don’t fail to see the discrepancy between Yava and 
Yamana and that the surmise is very frail. It is better, 
anyhow, than that of M. Vidyainnod, viz. Yen-ino-Da-chou=: 
Jambudvlpa=» Southern Burma, which rests on a simple error 
(beside ignoring the guiding mark provided by the mention 
of Lin-i). Never did Lower Burma bear the name of Jambu- 
dvlpa, which always meant for Barmans the whole of the two 
Indian and Indo-Chinese peninsulas. M. Vidyabinod bases it 
on a letter of the king of Burma, dated 1879, translated in the 
Gazetteer of Northern Burma^ I, p. 103, which says : “ The 
Burmese sovereign. ..who rules over the country of Thunapa* 
ranta and the country of Tambadeepa”. He begins with 
changing quietly Tambadeepa to Tambudeepa and without 
much ado concludes : “This Tambudeepa is apparently Jam 
budvipa”. But that sentence is found under a more complete 
and explicit form in an inscription dated 1767 a. d. {Inscrip* 
tions of Paga}\ Pinyd and Ava^ pp. 18 19) • 

“ Our present universe is the only one out of a hundred 
thousand others which has the honour of being the birthplace 
of the Buddhas. There are in it four continents and 500 
islands and of these the Jambudvipa is the starting place to 
NirvS^a and is therefore the chief continent. And in this 
continent the great empire of Ava is the greatest, because it 
comprises several tributary kingdoms namely Sunaparanta, 
Tainpadipa, Kainpoja, Yonaka, Haripunca, Khemavara, Khe- 
m^ratha, Mahanagiira, Zeyyavaddhana, Sirikhetta, Mahisaka, 
Alayl, Ayuddhaya, Tiimaiitt! and the country of the Seins’\ 
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A parallel list is found in the inscription of Po : u ; daua" 
of 1774 A. D . It ends with Tampadipa (meant for Tambadipa 
sf. in the same list Kampoja) “with its distriets Pao-in, Myin- 
ning, Pinji and Ava”. 

[Mr. Duroiselle (BEFEO.,V, 155) quotes the Vokara- 
hnntthapmi, p. 221 : “Sunaparanta.’-Tainpadijja which 
comprises Sarekhettara, Pagan, Pahya etc.” 

It is clearly shown by these texts that Tambadina (Ttiinra- 
dvipa) is the name of the districts ttf Pagan, Myinzaing, Pinva 
and Ava, and has nothing to do with Jambudvipa nr with the 
Yamana chou of Hiuan Tsang. 

To sum up all, I believe that of the six names of the list of 
Hiuan-tsang, two are identified to a certainty, to wit : 

Mo-ha- chan-po or Lin-yi=Champa (Annam) ; 

I-shang-na-pu-lo = iSSnapura (Ca mbodia). 

Two are most probable, to wit : 

Tu-hodo-po-ti = Dvaravati (Lower Menara) ; 

Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo = !§riksetrn (Lower Ira wadi; capital 

Prome). 

One is likely : 

Kia-mo-lang'ka = Laiig-kia-shu, State of the Malay Penin- 
sula, probably on the isthmus of Ligor, 

One is unknown : Yen-mo-na-chou. 


L. Finot 



Patafijali 

As he reveals Mmiself in the 3f -ihnhhasi/n 

II 

Ti'adilion about Patatijali — a mystical personoije 

According to the current tradition, as incorporated 
RSmabhadra’s ‘Patanjala-carita* and elsewhere, P.itnhjali > 
an incarnation of Sesa — the serpent-king holding the lord Nara- 
3’a9a over his thousand head,s. He is, therefore, deified 
‘Bhagavat’, an epithet that is usually applied to 'diviiie beings.’ 
That he was an incarnation of Sesa seems to have been sn 
popularly believed that the Mahabhasya is also called *• Pliai^i- 
bhaiya”. Both Koj^dabhatta and Srxharsa speak of this 
Great Commentary as Tradition tliat tends to 

make him entirely a divine personage runs as follows : “One day 
the body of the lord NSrayana had become so unusually heavy 
that Sesa, the upholder of the universe, could hardly support 
it. When the Lord awoke from his mystical sleep, Sesa euri- 
onsly asked him as to the cause of his sudden prepondentsitv. 
Whereupon NarSyana narrated to him how the all-channing 
dance o? the lord Siva, as he visualised through mystical power, 
proved to be a sight of so excessive joy that he treinendoosly 
grew in weight. The lord came to know his mind and 
accordingly announced to his satisfaction that he would have 
the pleasure of such a sight at tlxe land of ‘‘Cidambara” 
(somewhere in the southern coast of India) and entreated him 
further to popularise the science of grammar i. e. assigned to 
him particularly the task of composing the MahabhSi^ya as a 
distinct duty to be fulfilled by him in his mortal existence. 
This is how came to the earth and was born as a mortal 

i Vaiyakaran ibhasaija, Kar. I and 

tifsw rl^i wwH tS wii etc. Naisadhacarita. 
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heiDg. While in search of a suitable place as well as a lady 
qualified to be his mother, Sesa came across a holy hermitage 
in the land of Gonarda, aud found a female ascetic there 
immed Gonika who by her pious nature and austere penance 
was pre-eminently fitted to be his mother. One day while 
fehe was as usual making offering to the Sun-god for having 
a learned son, Sesa considered it to be a very opportune 
moment and suddenly made his appearance in the from of 
asnakeonlier hands. Thus, he got his name as Patafijali 
from the fact of his fal-ing from the ^anjalV of his mother.^ 
The derivation of the word ‘Pataiijali’ has thus given rise to 
a mysterious tradition that speaks for the transtonnation ot 
Sesa into a Imnian being. According to the narration of the 
Brhad’Gaijesakalpalatfi, Sesa fell, as ordained by Ga^esa, into 
the hand of a sage and divulged the secret of his earthly life 
before him. Nagojibhatta has given this story in a slightly 
different way. His account is very brief. While discussing 
the grammatical peculiarity of the word ‘Patanjali’ in his 
Sabdendusekhara, N^goji® states that Patonjali is so called 
because he is said to have fallen down from the anjali of a 
sage while performing his daily worship in the city of 
Gonarda. As soon as he fell from her hands, he assumed the 
lorm of a brahmin boy resplendent in celestial beauty. GoQtkft 
at once felt filial affection towards him, taking him to be a 
reward of her long practised austerity and baptised him with 
the name Patafijali from the fact of his falling from her hands. 
Patafijali bowed down before his mother and obtaining her 
]>erraission at once proceeded to the southern coast for the 
jjerforinance of penance. The lord Siva got much propitiated 
on account of the severity of his penance and was conse- 
quently ready to fulfil desire. Patafijali wanted the 
fulfilment of two boons — one to have the opportunity of seeing 
the divine dancing of Siva and the other to possess the power 


X fv?rR % 1 ?,-carita. 
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of coujposiii<,^ a j^reat commentary 011 tJie Varttikay where- 
upon SivM grauiefl his two- fold prayer. Having receiv- 
ed the favour of the lord, PatafLjali marvellously succeeded 
In his arduous task. Then, he began to teach the 
Mababhasya and numerous students gathered round him tu 
avail thomseU'es of this opportunity. He used to hit 
ciiutiously behind a screen at the time of giving discourtit^ 
obviously for the purpose of concealing his awe-inspirinsr 
form from the eyes of his students. It was, however, a 
matter of much speculation among the students as to how 
one man could at a time ai:i3wer so many questions as were 
usually ])ut to him. This gave rise to suspicion and the 
students felt curious to know the secret of it. And at last 
wickedness prevailed upon them ; once while Patahjali was 
giving iuslructious on the aphorism of Paii. 3. 1, 94 one of 
them suddenly removed the screen. It was an act of great 
imprudence which enraged Patahjali to such an extent as to 
turn them to ashes with the single exception. It was from 
this student who survived the catastrophe that the MahS- 
bhasya came to light. Thus, we see that the life of Patahjali 
is full of mysterious events from the beginning to the end. 
The way in which Patahjali is said to have obtained the 
literary power from Siva is not, strictly speaking, a solitary 
instance in the domain of Hindu traditions, because Pacini 
is also rtjported to have been the recipient of similar favour 
from the lord Siva. According to the orthodox belief, Siva 
is the god of wisdom ^ and one hankering 

after knowledge must necessarily propitiate the lord Siva. 
We may or may not believe the entire tradition connected 
with the mystical life of Patahjali, but we must admit that 
a man who could bring out such a learned commentary was 
really recipient of some divine grace and was far above the 
mtellectual level of ordinary mankind. However, it is almost 
ingrained in human nature, specially in that of Indians, to 
ascribe the cause of all great achievements to the interference 
of some divine power. 
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Faicmjali the same as the author of the Yoga-^dra 

Another question ol vital importance is the identity of 
Patanjali with the author of the Yoga-SMra as such* As tlie 
name of the two authors is the same, one is naturally led 
to the conclusion that they are one and the same person. 
It has been, however, argued on the contrary that the author 
of the Yoga-Stitra is much older than the author of the 
Mahabbasya. This contention is supported by the Yedanta 
Subra, 2. 1. 3. where a direct reference is made to the Yc'ga 
philosophy by so earlier a teacher as VySsa. We may set 
aside this line of argument by holding that the word “Yoga” 
in tho aphorism does not necessarily refer to ihe 

Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali, bub to some earlier treatise on the 
subject. It must be, however, remembered that the practice 
of Yoga, such as different postures of sitting, meditation, 
concentration of mind, observance of some rules relating to 
body and mind, etc. was long in vogue in ancient India. 
Hira^yagarbha or Brahman is said to have been the first 
preacher of Yoga as what ultimately leads to final liberation 
of soul from the bondage of action. What Patanjali actually 
did in this direction was to systematise and co-ordinate all 
that were hitherto scattered here and there. It is therefore 
only in Patanjala Yogadarsana that we find the mysticism 
of Yoga in a consistently philosophical form, but we would 
be committing a mistake if we were to give him the credit of 
being the founder of the Yoga system of thought. Moreover, 
Bhartrhari^ while eulogising the author of the Mahabhasyn 
has given a faint allusion to the effect that Patafijali’s work i. e. 
the Yoga-S^sfjra served to purge the mind of all foul elements, 
Patanjali is said to have been the author of three great works, 
namely, (1) Mababhasya, (ii) Yoga-Stltra, and (iii) Varttika 011 
the Ayurveda — these three works contributed to remove the 


[ iWT I 


1 . H. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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inipuriliess speech, mmd aud body respectively. Kaiyata^ 
ns Avell ns the author of the Patailj ala-carl ta also eaiertain 
the same- view. As an intenial ovideueo, we may pr^ieeed 
iiirther ir? show tlnit boUi the MaLtlbbnsya and the Yoga- 
Siitrn open a! mo-5 1 with a similar aphorism. ^ While all schools 
of Ttimlu philosophy have rejected the assumption of ;m 
iHopervt.ptih’o elemeid. distinct from letters, the dfsctrine 
of Jbnhota is not oi'.ondy criticised by the Yoga-Sutra a.s 

such. But it has rather suj^ported Sphota, as is evident 

from the exposition of the Yoga-Sutra, 3, 17. Vyasa, the 
author uf the Bhasya on the Yoga-Sutra, seems to have made 
a thorough btudy of the Mahabhasya, because he has some- 
times quoted x^erhatim passages froin the Mahabhasya 

( e. g. ). It is not, however, 

possible to find any parallelism so far as the texts are con- 
cerned, inasmuch as the two works deal with altogether 
different topics aud have practically nothing in common. The 
word Y"oga in the same sense, in which it occurs in the 

Yoga-Stltra, is also to be found in the Mahabliasya. By the 
expression * ^ ’ the author of the Mahabliasya 

has undoubtedly referred to the pi'uctice of Yoga as enjoined 
in the Yoga-Sutra. 

Patcujali as the author oj the VarUika on Ayurveda 

As we have pointed out in the foregoing discussion, 
Paitifijali is said to have been the author of Varttika on the 
Vaklj'aka Sastra. I his work is no longer in existence. A 
reference to this work is made by Cakrapaiii, the well-known 
commentator on Caraka. There are passages in the 
Mahabliasya which betray Patanjali’s deep knowledge of 
the medical science. Bhartrhari was riijht in his observa- 

II— Kaiyata, Intro. 

3 Cf. and ^ the word occurring hi 

both the aphorisms. 
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tion thafe these three works from the able pen of Patjifijali 
served to remove all impurities of body, speech and niiiid. 
We have proposed to show later ou the extent of Pataiijnlfs 
knowledge of Ayurveda. How great was Put:ahjali ! 
M ifrainraarian, a phiioso^iher and a master of medical science 
in one. In him we find a rare combination of knon ledge in 
rhre ^ distinct branches of learning. 

Pareiitaye and hirtk-^,laet> 

Very little is definitely known about the parentage an<l 
imtive place of Patahjali. The umouiit of information fur- 
nished by the Alahabhasya iu this direction is the two terras 
7i5y|fq.and the former possibly refer to lus birth-place 

and the latter to liis mother's name. This is quite 
in agreement witli the current tradition as we have 
already alluded to. Kaiyafa also explains the term irtsrlf?? 
as the name of Patanjali by showing that the ex- 
pression is the same as Gc^ika, a 

female ascetic, is spoken of as his mother. We know nothing 
about his father. Some scholars have, however, tried 
lu prove vvith reference to the Kaimi-Sutra that 
and aftf^^rg^ are two distinct authors on dramaturgy, lb 
is, therefore, somewhat uncertain whether these two names 
reall 3 Mefer to Patanjali as such. We should, however, add 
that the contexts in which these two names occur in the 
Mahabhas^^a are in themselves sufficient indication that 
the}’' refer to some grammarians whose views on grammar 
were authoritatively recorded in the Mahabhasya. We main- 
tain, therefore, on the contrary that afrsr#r and aittengii, as 
mentioned by the author of the Kaina-Sutra, are not necessa- 
rily the same authors as referred to in the Maliabhasya. As 
a matter of fact, it was not unusual in those days to call a 
man by the names derived from those of his mother or native 

I ft \ 

Compare also — Uddyota |Nageisa . 
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place as the case might be. Pa^hti is thus often called by 
such epithets as and i, e. by names refer- 

ring to his birth-place and mother. Whenever he is to give 
his own opinion on a controversial topic, Patahjali has judici- 
ously sought to put forward those names. Moreover, it is not 
unlikely that our author, either out of typical modesty oi 
Indian teacher or actuated by a sacred impulse of giving pro- 
minence to his mother^s name, found it more convenient to use 
those names whenever necessary. The expres^on 
i Uf^ < ([r « rr. is calculated to give us a clue as to th ] determination of 
the birth-place of Patanjali. 

Gonarda must be a place somewliere in the Deccan. That 
he belonged to the southern country i, e. Deccan, and had 
intimate knowledge of that part of India is borne out by 
some references of the Mahabhasya. Patahjali^ speaks of a 
peculiar linguistic characteristic of the Deccanese. The 
people of the Deccan, as he clearly shows, were very fond of 
using the words that end in Taddhita sufSxes, for example, 
they would use daukike’ and Waldike’ instead of Toke’ and 
‘vedeh Patanjali® also speaks of the big lakes and ponds of 
the Deccan and mentions particularly that they were general- 
ly called “Saras!.*’ 

Patmijali as an ideal brahmin and his lojiy conc&fixon 
of Brahminism 

Patahjali was very probably a high class brahmin and 
had purely brahraanical culture. He was born at a time when 
brahmins used to hold a very respectable position in the Hindu 
society. He possessed learning, ^apasyg.,' and noble birth, — all 
the important requisites of a typical brahmin. He was a reposi- 
tory of learning, as he seems to have mastered all the impor 
tant branches of knowledge. He was not only an acknowled 
god master of the Vedas with all their subsidiary literature 

1 — Abhidhanacintamarii by Hemacandr 

and ^ — Mahabhasya, voL III, p. 251, 

2 Mahabhasya, vol. I, p. 8, 3 Yol. I, p. 73. 
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but had ji much more admirable "ift, we mean the ijlessinu;* 
of ‘Tapasya.* As ideatified with the author of the Yoi^a ‘Sutra, 
patahjali must have been an ascetic praetisini^ yo^a. 
He mentions^ austerity, Vedic learning and respectable 
birth as the qualification of a Brahmin in the real sense 
of the term, and we are sure that lie possessed these 
qualities in an eminent degree. One is, ns Patanjali observes, 
in agreement with the Dharnia-Sastra, only a Brahmin by 
caste® (-afif^TwrOT) if he be devoid of both religious austerity and 
Vedic learning. It is evident from what lie considers to be 
the essential characteristics of a Brahmin that Patanjali used 
to lay greater importance on religious austerities and Vedi^* 
learning than on the mere accident of birth. What made 
him an object of such respect and reverence (for he is often 
designated as and sometimes as ‘Bliagavat*) was not only 
erudition but also advancement in spiritual life. Patanjali 
had thus a lofty conception of Brahmanism. He has also 
enumerated the peculiarities of physical features that add 
largely to the qualities of a Brahmin. According to his 
opinion®, a brahmin yellowish in complexion, of pure conduct, 
and with tawny hair deserves special notice in the community 
of Brahmins, Again, he mentions^ particularly in a verse that 
a brahmin belonging to the highest class is marked out by the 
purity of culture, birth and action. Thus, we find that 
the consideration of two elements, namely, quality and action 
( ) which lie at the root of differentiation of castes 
in India, did not escape the notice of so orthodox a brahiniu 
teacher as Patanjali. It is expressly stated in the ancient 
Dharma-Sastras that the supreme Lord had divided men into 
four well-marked classes by the standard of their respective 

1 M. B,, vol. II, p. 363. 

2 Ibid. 

vol. II , p. 336. 

M. Bn vol. II, p. 320 . 





quaHtic'- actioii>. In a ^‘rniiar strain of thouvvht Pntau- 

j'lli u:U-r-tands ay Brahiai’i, Ksitriya, Vaisya uihl ^Mvd 
o!i!y an ot qualities^ ( ), but nuver lava 

any ioi t le mere accident ol birth or dcse*jnt. ihie 

brahr.iia. i' **r'- ^i^owed to say m>, did u<jt usurp the onvija'.le 
“'iinreiuaey '^y a iduo snr-r-cs’:i‘0. b\ii h<n\ tliwse rai’r 

,oaaiiii i/' Wilh rea'ard to both body ua.l :siina 
devolion tu km-Aletme> and :;h->ro all a unitjUv; streiij/d! 
‘TapasyiV that I'e.dly justitied his position as ilie he.id ot 
iltjidu scteiuty. Patahjali lias also mentioned sonit' nou-brali- 
liiaiiie habits : e. g. eating food while moving.- He ahn 
speaks id a class od’ brahmins who did not partake ot any 
meal while invit^^d on r]>e occasion o1 firaddJia eereinonv 

Patau j al i as a pn est 

He seems to have an intimate knowledge ot the priestly 
rdass. He used to perform daily worship including the five ‘‘great 
saontices” that are ordained to be strictly observed by every 
hrahruiu liouseliulder. The use of the terms 

etc., indicate his intimates knowledge of the Vedic 
rituals, acquired from their performance. Born in the 
midst of high traditions and trained in a purely ecclesiastical 
atmosphere, Patanjali acquired all the traits of a brahmanic 
Hie. He refers to both the sacrificial country ( and the 
family of priestly brahmins that was specially qualified for the 
performance of sacrifice ( )• Pataiijali was not 

only a contemporary of Pusyamitra but was intimately related 
to him as his family priest, and it is not unlikely that he 
served as the high priest on the occasion of his patron’s great 
sacrifice (A.8VHinedha). ^ 

Sis religions faith 

Patanjali seems to have been an Advaitavadin, belonging 

\ See Mahabha>ya under the rule of Pan* 5. i. 1 15. 

2 wir€ts 4 m M, B., voh i, p. 41 1. 
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probably ho the Advaita sect of Saiva The §aiv:4 

religion liad beconie very popular in SiiUllierr; India aiiti 
eoiitiuues to he su even in these days. It is therefore 
unlikely that Patahjaii as a native of the Deecini had an inborn 
regard for that particular form of reiigious faitln T'ne tradi- 
tion as well as certain references of the iMnh'V ha^va tend to 
make him a Saiva. The tradition, to which have already 
alluded, states that Patanjali had practised Yoya fora Umg time 
with a view to propitiate the Lord Siva and a,- a r«\vfird of his 
severe austerity lie succeeded in visualising the dancing uf 
Siva. Turning to the internal evidence we find that Patanjali 
has mentioned all the popular names of Siva^, and has alluded 
to the last one in such a context as to support tlie inference 
that be was a worshipper of Siva.® Direct reference is made 
to the Saiva sect (vol. II, 282). If the identity of PataSjali 
wuth the author of the Yoga-Sutra is acknowledged to be a 
fact, then he would be a Yogin believing in the existence 
of a personal god^ either Siva or Vi§^u. It is not possible to 
say anything definitely as to the particular fibrin of religious 
faith which Patanjali actually acknowledged. Patanjali was 
endowed with a strong religious feeling and cultivated a life 
of spiritual elevation, The way in which he has expounded 
the doctrine of Sphota is characteristic of his special inclina- 
tion towards the Sabda-Brahma-Vada, To him Sabda, or 
more properly Sphofa, was an emblem of Supreme Divinity, 
as PraiQiava is spoken of in the Yoga-Sntra as a veritable symbol 
of God ( ^(T^; sm: 1. 27 ). Moreover, his definition of 
as ^'4 etc*., 

wherein he has made use of all the epitlietfe that are 
popularly attributed to Brahman, is an indication that he 
identified Sabda with Brahman and worshipped it as such. 

I fitar, 1 2 trsiwt 

3 — M. B,, vol. I, p> 1 1 s and Yoga-Sutra, L 24 

) . 

4 Mahabha^ya, vol. I, p* p 
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The scope of his khowledge 

Now we come to consider the most conspicuous feature 
of Putanjali's career. No phase of his life appears more 
promiaeutly than his literary attainments. His was a life 
devoted entirely to the pursuit of knowledge, and his was a 
master mind that fully grasped all that was noblest and best 
in the domain of learning. The range of his knowledge 
was very wide. A studj^ of the MahabhSsya will serve to 
convince us that it would be a great injustice to his many- 
sided genius and powerful intellect if we take Patahjali only 
as a grammarian without making a proper estimate of his 
activities in various other departments of learning. He 
was a grammarian first, as everybody will admit, but the extent 
of his knowledge was not absolutely confined to the narrow 
area of grammar ; it encompassed the far wider field of the 
Vedic and classical literature in all their aspects. Hia 
command over language was equally great. He could express 
all his ideas gracefully and this was possible because Sanskrit 
is considered to have been a spoken tongue at the time of 
PaUinjali.^ He was, moreover, endowed with a keen intellect. 
Durga JiSimha® rightly compares his intellect to the sharp 
point of Kusa- grass. His knowledge was so wide that it is 
simply impossible to give a detailed account of it within the 
short compass of these pages. We propose to deal briefly 
with the different branches of studies ' with which Patanjali 
seems to have had a thorough acquaintance. 

(i) A well-read Vedic scholar 

In Patahjali we find a well-read Vedic scholar. He inherited 
early a strong impetus to make a thorough study of^the Vedas 
and was singularly successful in his attempt. The study of the 


I See my LingttisUc Specuialtous of the Hindus. 
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Vedas was considered in those days as an obligatory dnty 
on the part of every Brahmin student. He was, as we shall 
see later on, master of the four Vedas, specially of the 
Veda. While giving an idea as to the extent of the use of 
words, Patahjali^ has not only enumerated the four Vedas 
and their subsidiary literature but has gone further to mention 
the act^ial number 'qf Sakhas of each of the Vedas. What 
we learn from this account is that the four Vedas with all 
their Sakhas w^re known to Patanjali and there is ample 
evidence in the MahabhSsya to believe that he made a master- 
ly study of them in pursuance of the time-honoured custom. 
He has shown his admirable knowledge of the Vedic texts 
in many v^rays. As a grammarian, Patanjali has treated of 
both the Vedic and popular words. His Sabdanusasana takes 
notice of both the classes of words, and he could not have 
succeeded in such an attempt without an adequate knowledge 
of the Vedas. His quotations are, however, mostly taken 
from the Rg-Veda. He was not only a Vedic scholar of great 
reputation but had an accurate knowledge of the Vedic rituals. 
He was fully alive to the importance of the Vedic studies. 
He refers to the ancient custom when Brahmins used to take 
up the studies of grammar just after their sacrament of **holy 
thread” was over.® He was born at a time when a Brahmin 
student could not afford to neglect the study of the Vedas- 
His mastery over the Vedas was of such an order that he 
could reproduce any passage from the Vedas whenever he 
proposed to do so. He was a staunch believcar in the eter- 
nality of the Vedas. He states in unambiguous terms that the 
'^handas (V edas) are not created by men but they are existing 
from eternity®*, Purthei, he states that the Vedic worde are 
to be learnt directly Irom uhw Vedas just in the same way 
as *^laukika** words are learnt from popular usage. His 

1 See Mahabhasya under the Vart. voh I, p. 9 . 

2 i arwwr B., voL 1, p 5 . 

3 *fhF — M. B., voL II, p. 3*5* 

I. n. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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intimate knowledge of the Vedas is testified to by his frequent 
reference to the Vedie texts. We give below some such 
passages for example. In the first Abnika of the MahSbhasya 
Patanjali has given five Vedie verses in full from the Rg-Veda 
and in other instances he has only given them in parts. The 
first lines of each of the opening verses of the four Vedas are 
quoted by Patanjali just in the beginning of his SabdanuiS- 
Sana. 

Vedie verses quoted in full ; — 

1 . TO ^ ^ • 

Egveda, VIII. 69. 12. 

M. B.| voL I, p. 4. 

2. t 

TOTst: vvi ' u Bgveda, X. 71, 2. 

M. B., V0I. I, p. 4, 

3. -gr?! c5f: ^n’^f^cT «?: i 

^ snw TO* to h Kgveda, X. 71. 4. 

M. B., vol. I, p. 4. 

4. TOlft WT TO TOT i ^ TOT^ 1 

fro ^ ^ ll 1?gveda, IV. 58. 3. 

M. B., vol. I, p. 3. 

TOv MRfTO TOt^ ^ ^ I 

TO ^ ^ Bgveda, L 146. 45. 

M. B., vol. I, p. $• 

Vedie verses given in parts : — 

K M. B., vtil. II, p. 77- 

2. 3TWT vfrot — Av., Vll. 6r. i. M. B., vol, II, p. 437 * 

3. V. ’afro ITOW V. S., I. I. M. B., vol. li, p. 8i6. 

4. 9 — Bgveda, X. 9. 106. M. B., vol. I, p. 

5. — ^Egveda, I. 19. i. M. B , vol. I, p. 184. 

6. »T ^ ^ ifTOT S., XVII. 14. 

7. Bv., III. 62. 16. 

8. i1%* wit t 

9. ITO* ^ t«IT 9TO— Rv., 1 1 . 29. 6. 

10. XX n ^x^ Trrt^—Rgveda, I. 25. 12 . ; M. B., vol. II, p. 44 * 

11. Bgveda, II. 12. ii, M. B., voL II, p- 21. 

12. I. 190. I., M. B., voK I, p. 220. 

13. tfW Rv., 11 . 12. 12. M. B., vol. IL p. 
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Bits acquaintance with the sulseqnent Vedic literature — 
BrahmanaSy Sutras — Srauta, Orhya and Kalpa^ 
Chandas etc, etc, 

Patafijali was not only well-versed in the Egveda but 
he had familiarity with the other Vedas as well. He 
distinctly mentions the “Uktha” of the Sama-Veda (under Pan., 
4. 2. GO) and refers to the musical recitation of the Sama 
hymns As he belonged to the priestly 

class of Brahmins , Pataiijali had surely made a special 
study of the- Yajur-Veda and the Brahina^as. No department 
of study, specially in the field of the Vedic literature, 
was left unnoticed by Patanjali. The Atharva-Veda could 
not escape his all-absorbing attention. He explains 
the term “ ” as denoting one who makes a 

study of the Atharva-Veda, and particularly refers to 
and as relating to the fourth Veda. His minute 

knowledge of the Vedas is further manifested by his 
references to the Anuvakas, namely, and 

** . That he was specially acquainted with the 

Vedic rituals is clear from the following passages which 
have direct bearing upon the performance of a sacrifice as 
enjoined by the Bralima^as : — (i) (ii) mf- 

TOffit (iii) % . He has by way of example 

mentioned some specific objects that are used only in 
connection with a sacrifice viz. w. The 

passage® IrV. ^KT^: is in all probability 

taken from some BrShma^a. This passage occurs in 
the Satapatha Brahma^^ with slight modihcations. He 
mentions the names of two treatises on the Brahma^a 
literature,® namely, Yajnavalkya and Saulabiia and various 
works coming under the Sutra class of literature’, such as 

I M. B. vol, II, p. 320. 2 M. B. vol n, p. 320. 

3 « H, p. 239* 4 - r> » flfji 2113* 

5 I* »» 1> P* 2. 6 ,, I, II, p. 285» 

7 *1 „ 284 and 286. 
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ViVitika-Sutra, Saipgraha-Sutra, Kalapaka- Sutra etc. Mention 
is also made of the Kalpa-Sutras which form an important 
part of the Veclic literature : ‘Parasara-Kalpa, Para-Kalpa, 
PciinghKalpa I^asyapa-Kalpa, Kausika-Kalpa etc, etc* 
passage ^ is undoubtedly taken 

by Pr.taiijali from some Grhya- Sutra. Cf. 

GobhihvGrihyr^, 2. 8.8. So far as the Vedic metres are concern- 
ed, Tristubli, Anustubh and Jagatl are specifically spoken of 
b\^ Patahjali.^ This review of Patahjali’s career as a Vedio 
scholar, however brief and imperfect, will serve to give us an 
occasion to see how great was his command over the entire 
range of the Vedic literature* 

His familiarity with the Dharma- Slitras and Smrti texts 
In more than one instance Patanjali has given unmis- 
takable evidence of his respectable knowledge of the Dharma 
Sastras that were current in his time. The numerous 
reference to the Smrtbtexts indicate that Patahjali , besides 
being a Vedic scholar of great reputation, made a careful 
study of the Dharnia-Sastras such as BodhSyana, Apastamba, 
Gotama, ete. He has sometimes quoted verbatim the passage* 
from the texts and sometimes given only the substance 
in his own inimitable language. Passages like 
qfepn (M. P., vol. TI, p. 334 ) and 

(vol. II, p. 21) are taken from the Dharma Sutras anc 
relate to the daily duty of a householder. The “five grea 
sacrifices*% as the Bodhayana and other Dharma Sutras enjoin 
are ^^rsr, ^ptst, and • The sacrificial fin 

as referred to above falls under three well-marked classy 
namely, and . These and other instan 

ces where Ptitanjali has made direct references to th 
Smrti texts are calculated to prove that he was not onl; 
conversant with the texts but put them into practice in th 
daily performance of his religious rites. Of the ten hoi 
sacraments ( 4 mK ) ordained by the Dharma Stltras, h 

2 M. B., vol. 1 1 , p. 283. 


i M. B., vol I, p. 4. 
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particularly mentions two, namely, Namakaraiaa and 
Upanayana. He states in agreement with the Dharraa 
Ssstras that the ^‘NamakaraigLa’’ ceremony should take place 
on the tenth day from the birth ( ) 

and gives even a detailed account as to how such names 
should be formed. Regarding the ceremony of *‘holy 
thread"' he points out in the very language of the Dharma 
Sutras that (i) ‘‘a Brahmin should kindle the sacrificial fire in 
spring^’* and (ii) “the Upanayana of a Brahmin boy should 
be celebrated on the eighth year counting from the date 
of his mother's conception”® (cf. mihetS — Bodh^ana 

Grhya-Sutra 2, 5). (iii) He speaks of both drinking and 
brahininicide® as what entail great sins on the part of the 
perpetrators. These two, as everyone knows, are included in 
the list of the ‘‘five great sins’* ( qnst ). It is not only 

in the Dharrna Ssstras^ that we meet with a description of these 
five offences of serious nature, but even the ChSndyogya 
Upanisad* has also enumerated them in the same wuy. The 
seriousness of these two kinds of sins is clearly pointed out by 
Patanjali when he observes that one who commits Brahmin - 
icide and drinks wine even through ignorance is also liable to 
unmitigated sin.® (iv) In dealing with the question of eatables 
and non-eatables Patanjali says that only “ five, as laid 
down by the Smrti-texts, among the five-nailed animals are 
permitted to be eaten The text of the Mahabh^sya (m 
) has striking similarity with that of the BodhSyana 
Dharma-Siitra (1. 5. 12. 5). Patanjali draws the usual inference 
that the above text lays down a restriction with regard to the 
eatable. In the same context he has also drawn our atten- 
tion to the fact that sometimes restriction is meant by pmhi- 

1 M. B. vol. IH, p. 57 < 

2 " I 

3 if sr — M. B., vol. Ill, p. 57. 

4 Vide Manu-Samhita. 5 Chand., 5. 5. la 

6 M. B,, vol. I, p, 2. 7 M* B., vol. I, p. 5. 
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bitive injunctions, ns for instance, the proposition 

*' (Domesticated fowl as well as domestic- 
ated pig should not be eaten) implies indirectly that wild 
fowls atid wild pigs are permissible for eating. Here too 
Patanjali’s texts are almost the same as wiiat occur in 
the Dharma Sutras (ef. ^rwr. and ct^t 

Bodbayana 1. 5), (v) With direct reference to the Vedas, as 

he himself admits, Patanjali has specified the food of difEerent 
classes of men during the period of their observing religiom 
rites* : “Milk is said to be the main food of the Brahmins, 
barley-corn of the Ksatriyas,*and curd of the Vaisyas.” This 
statement is quite in agreement with the Smrti texts. 
GL ^ vm\ xxm^ ^ ^ — Bodhayana 3. 7. 

(vi) Patanjali has made reference to another prohibitive 
injunction viz. “oil and meat (beef) should not be sold.* ’ 
But he has recorded his consent so far as the sale of 
mustard-seeds (the entity as a whole) and cows is concern- 
ed. Manu has strongly prohibited the sale of both oil and 
meat, (vii) In the same context Patanjali continues to say 
that “one should purify himself (by bathing and the like) if he 
happens to touch hairs and nails as detached from a human 
body.**” (viii) Patanjali had undoubtedly some Smrti-texts in 
view when he specifically mentioned the place and time where 
and when study is strictly prohibited. It should be noted here 
that both time and place have been particularly fixed in 
connection with the study of the Vedas. Patanjali says that 
^‘one should not read in a cremation-ground or at a place 
where four paths have met together*” so far as the question 
of time is concerned, he states further that “one should 
refrain from the study in both “ArnSvasyS** and “Caturdasi*^ 

I M. B., vol. I, p. 6. 2 M. B.. voL I, p. 8. 

3 B,, vol. I, p. 25. 

4 

5 viruft «Tnaf ^ I i TOwr^iwt 

— ^vol. n, p, 386. 
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(cf* Bodhayana, I. 11. 21. 22; and Manu, 4.113 and 4. IIG). 
Instances may be multiplied to sjive fra i tier e\idence 
of ‘ Patanjalfs intimate knowledge of the Dharma-Sustras. 
Under the Varttika mf' on Panini. 1.2. 64, he 

has clearly shown what he really meant by Dharma- 
Sastra by referring to an oft-quoted Smrti-text. Now, 
considering the range of study as is disclosed by the 
aforesaid texts and the manner in which these references 
have been made, we should be really justified in 
holding that Patanjali was not only an erudite scholar 
in the field of ^rauta and Srnarta literature but he 
lived a strictly religious life following the lofty ideal of 
Brahminism as set up by the Vedic and Smrti literature. He 
did practically what he learnt from the ]3harma Sastras ; 
he adhered to the religious creed of the Brahmins in a spirit 
of inborn devotion and never deviated an inch from the path 
chalked out for a pious devotee. That he performed every- 
thing in strict conformity with the ordinance of the Dharma- 
Ssstra is perfectly clear from his own statement. He states 
emphatically^ that ‘‘something that is done against the 
the dictates of the Dharma Ssstra is liable to be defective 
and as such is not attended with the desired This 

shows the magnitude of regard he had towards the ordi- 
nance of the Dharma-Sastras. 

The Dharma-Sastra is generally called Smrti® which 
comprehends the works of many revered sages, and deals with 
almost the same subject i. e., Dharma in its various aspects. 
Among these the Manava-Dbarmasastra (popularly known as 
Manu Samhita) is by far the most comprehensive and 
authoritative work, obviously for the reason of its close touch 
with the Vedas. 3 The date of this valuable work has not yet 

1 ^ ^voL I, p. 243. 

2 “wTO* Manu, 2. 10. 

3 fv — Byhaspati quoted by Kuiluka 

under Manu, 1« i. 
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been determined with certainty. Some antiqmiriaus have, 
however, assigned to it a much later date, taking it to be a 
work of tlie sixth century A. D. We venture to differ 
from this view. There might have been several recensions 
of the Manu Samliita but the work in its present form 
cannot be placed at a date later than the second century 
before Christ. The argument in support of our view is 
based on a verse^ of the Mahabhasya which appears to have 
been quoted verbatim from the Manu Samhita. We are, there- 
fore, confronted here witli a question of historical importance. 
As it is not likely that Bhrgu (who is said to have made this 
collection of Maiiu's sayings) took a verse from the Maha- 
bhasya and incorporated it into the so called Manu SnrphitS, 
we have decided to give the credit of priority to the Manu 
Sainhita in preference to the Mahabhasya. 

Sis knowledge of Itihasa — Pur ana — Mahahharata etc. 

There was a distinct class of literature iu Sanskrit known 
as Itihasa (which comes from the word ‘‘iti ha*' meaning 
auoient stories). There were many stories current in ancient 
India ; iu course of time they developed into beautiful 
poems at the hands of the renowned poets. Ancient stories 
beginning with such particles^ as v ^ or ^ fhtnr, 

as they are usually narrated in the early Sanskrit literature 
vi*, Bi^hmaijaa, Upanisada and elsewhere, were significant- 
ly called ItihSUa. The two great national epics, the MahS< 
bb&rata and the BSmaya^a, come under this class of literature. 
The word Itih&sa is sometimes found jointly with the word 
Fuf^a. ItihSaa is mentioned along with Furdi;^a in tie 
CbRnriogya Upani§ad^ as one branch of study, that is, they 
occur in such a way as if the two formed a particular depart- 

1 Compare Manu, 2. 120 with the verse quoted in the Maha 
bhaigya, voL ill, p. S8. 

2 ifH ^ tfavre:-— Durga under Nirukta, p. 197. 
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meni of .study in Uioir Iioniogeioeoiis combination. Yaska^ has, 
however, used the word liibasa only and did not annex the 
word Parana to it. Patanjali^ too has enumerated both 
Itihasa and Purana in the list of Sastras as two distinct bran- 
ches of studies. By Itihasa we generally understand 
works like the Mahabharata and the Bainayaiia which mainly 
deal with the dynasties (viz. the solar and the lunar dynasties) 
and the war-like activities of the ancient kings, and by 
Parana^ we usually understand those treatises (such as Vayu, 
Visjiu, Matsya, Xurmn, Devi, Padma Purana, etc.) which are 
characterised by such accounts as relate to cosmogony, descrip- 
tion of different Yugas or cycles, dynasties of kings and so on. 
Both Itihasa and Purana have thus traversed almost the 
same field and consequently belong to the seme class of litera- 
ture. It was probably on account of their allied nature that 
Itihasa and Purana were put together as constituting essentially 
one and the same branch of study. However cognate in both 
external and internal aspects, they have their distinct charac- 
teristics as well. The so called Itihasas give an account of 
ancient stories in a highly poetic form and are more or I%as 
authentic from a historical point of view ; the Pura^ias, on the 
other hand, deal with many extraneous things (fables and 
superstitions) that are less reliable, advocate the worship of 
many minor deities, and have practically served to give pro- 
minence to two religious sects of India, namely, Vai^ava and 
Saiva. 

Patanjali seems to have been acquainted with both Itihasa 
and Parana, as he not only mentions them as two depart- 
ments of studies but distinctly speaks of the Aitihasika and 
the .Paura^ika. The MahSbharata is the oldest specimen of 
Itih^a preserved in Sanskrit literature. It had to pass 


1 — Nirukta, p. 195- 

2 ’sflivTO: — ^vol. I, p. 9. 

3 Vyasa designates the Mahabharata as an Itihasa— 

3 ^ M., i. 19, 

I. H, Q,, JUNE, X926 


3 ^ 
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through many stages before it could have assumed the present 
form. The earliest recension of the Mahabharata was how- 
ever known to Yaska and Panioi. The account of Devapi^ 
and Santanu, two scions of the Kuru family, as it occurs in 
the Nirukta,® was probably taken from some earlier recension 
of the Mahabharata, though Yaska does not speciBcally men- 
tion the source but simply alludes to that legend as an histori- 
cal fact (Itihasa). P^ini has indirectly mentioned the Maha- 
bliarata in the aphorism 6. 2. 38 but has clearly given 
the names of certain important personages of the Mahabha- 
rata, namely, Vasudeva, Yudhisthira, Arjuna, etc. (see rules 
4. 3. 98 and 8. 3. 95). 

Patahjall was probably acquainted with the Mahabha- 
rata in its very form in which it has come down to us. Men- 
tion is not only made in the Mahabhasya of all important 
Kaurava (Paiidava) and Yadava heroes, but some anecdotes 
of considerable interest relating to the sages and other minor 
events, as they occur in the Mahabharata, are also to be 
found, Patahjali^ has particularly given the names of the 
five PS^davas, namely, Yudhisthira, Blumasena, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, and has put the example (vol, 

I, p. 437) in such a context as to indicate that Yudhisthira 
was the elder brother of Arjuna (see Mahabhasya under the 
Varttika — ). In the expression ^ Patau- 

jali has evidently given another name of Arjuna, viz. Dhanan- 
jaya, which is significant as pointing to the fact of 
Arjuna’s acquisition of immense wealth resulting from bis 
numerous conquests. The incident connected with the 
name ‘‘Dhananjaya’'® is narrated by Arjuna himself 
in the Virata-parvan. This and other instances might be 

1 The legend of Devapi and Santanu is a very old one ; it can be 
traced in the ^gveda. See Bgveda, X, 8. 98. 

2 Nirukta, p. 195 (Bombay ed.). 3 Vol. II, p. 257. 

4 Vol. II, p. 150. 

5 i wsT R 

Mahabharata, Virata, 44 * ^ 3 * 
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put forvyard to show that Patafijali had clo-ely studied 
the Mahabharata with every minute detail. So far as 
the case of Kaurava heroes is concerned, Pataiijali has men- 
tioned the names of Duryodhana^ and Duhsasana. Of the other 
heroes figuring in the Mahabharata we find the names of 
Asvathainan,^ the son of Drona, and of Bhisina Gilii^eya (vol. 
Ill, p. 72). Both Kanina and Partlia,^ as two names of Kar^a 
and of the three PaQ.davas also occur in the Mahabhasya. 
From blie explanatory note added to the word Kanina, it is 
quite clear that the incident underlying the history of Kania's 
birth, ^ as we find it depicted in the Mahabharata, was well 
knowm to Patanjali. Even the names of females such as 
Kunti and Gandhari® are also mentioned by Patanjali. As 
narrated in the Mahabharata, Kunti was the daughter 
of a Yadava king named Surasena. She was called PrthS 
in her early life and subsequently came to be known 
as Kunti from the fact of her being placed under the 
care of Kuntibhoja, a friend of her father. Undoubtedly an 
allusion to the battle of Kuruksetra is made by such passages 
us and (meaning res* 

peetively “Kauravas fought virtuously'' and ^‘the PSigtcJava 
was followed by a hero having nothing but a sword in 
his hand*'). By the former statement, as quoted above, 
Patanjali has expressed his own view that the Kauravas 
fought virtuously, that is to say, they did not violate 

the rules of warfare as enjoined by our D harm a SSstras. 

Patanjali has mentioned the names of two Yadava kings, 
namely, Ugrasena and Kamsa, and has directly alluded to a 
kindred family, viz., “Vr^iai*' as well as to a scion of that family, 
namely, Visvaksena. He has given prominence to the Yadava 
line by mentioning such well-known names as those of 

i Vol. I, p. 157. 2 Vol. I, p. 31 1 and 237. 

3 Vol. II, p. 258. 4 Mahabhasya under Pan., 4*1. 167 — 1 

5 Vol, II, p. 206. 6 Vol. 11 , p. 122. 

7 Vol. li, p. 257. 
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VasudeTa, Baladeva and Vasudeva, the last two passing for the 
veritable incarnations of Vig^u under the more popular appel- 
lations of Balarama and Krs^a respectively. The various 
incidents associated with the mysterious life and mission of 
Krsoa appear to have been well-known to Patahjali. He has 
used the names Rama, Saukarsana, Baladeva as well as Kr^, 
Vasudeva, Kesava and Govinda as diflerent names of Balarama 
and Ki*s:9.a respectively. Both Balarama and KrsQ.a were sons of 
Vasudeva, but it is Krsna alone who is popularly called Vasu- 
deva. By the compound 1 Patanjali has clearly point- 

ed out to the historical fact that Balarama was older of the two 
brothers. The association of Rama with Krsna is further 

brought out by a benedictory verse 2 

Let Krsiia grow in strength while in the company 
of Balarama.’* Patahjali has made use of another metrical line 
^ ter describing the slaughter of Kamsa by Krs^ia. 

This incident in particular turned to be so popular a fact that 
Patahjali has not only alluded to it more than once but has 
clearly shown that the ‘‘slaughter of Kamsa” as well as “the 
bondage of Bali” formed the popular subjects for theatrical 
representation. It is really of historical importance to 
note that the practice of theatrical performance was in 
vogue at the time of Patahjali. He has given here a very 
vivid and exhaustive description of such strtge-representa- 
tions as if he bad the occasion of witnessing them with his 
own eyes. In the course of such dramatic performances, 
as Patahjali describes,^ the actors were divided into two 
groupSy one as the followers of or belonging to the aide 
of Kainaa, and the other to that of Krsiaa. But this was not 
all • tliey had to colour their faces in different dyes such as 
red and black, so that the audience might have distinguished 
them by their artificial physical peculiarities. The account of 
Kama’s slaughter does not really occur in the Mahabharata ; 


1 Voi. I, p. 436. 
3 VoL II, p. 1 19. 


2 Vol, I, p. 426. 
4 Vol. II, p. 30. 
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ife was probably taken by Patanjali either from the Harivamsa 
or from some Puranas (e.g. Visn.u) that contain a more detail- 
ed account of Krsiia’s career at Mathura. The Mahabharata 
deals only with the later phase of Krsna s career as it was 
exhibited during his residence in the city of Dvarakil 
and Kuruksetra, and speaks very little about his mysterious 
activities in connection with MathurS and Vrndavana. It is 
practically the Bhagavata, the authorship of which is popularly 
attributed to Vyasa that gives us a pretty loixg history 
of KrsQa’s career in all its various aspects. Patanjali was also, 
as we have already pointed out, acquainted with the PurSigLas 
which form an important branch of Sanskrit literature. He has 
again expressly used the words and ^ in such a 

context as to indicate that Itihasa and Pura^a constituted two 
different branches of studies. The Mahabharata was distinct- 
ly called an Itihasa by the ancient sages (see MahabhSrata, 
Adiparvan, verse 19, ). Besides ‘Kamsa-badha’ and 

‘ Bali-bandha’, Patanjali has mentioned two more Akbyanas®, 
namely, and relating to Yavakrita and 

Yayati respectively. These two stories are fully narrated 
in the Mahabharata, (Vana-parvan, chs, 135-138 and Udyoga- 
parvan, chs, 120-122). Yavakrita, the son of Bharadvaja, 
was slain by Raibhya through the instrumentality of 
two demons, on account of a serious crime committed by him. 
Patanjali has given an account of VisvSmitra with particular 
reference as to how he attained the J^^i-hood® on behalf 
of his grandfather (Kusika), father (Gsdhi) and himself. The 
account so far as it relates to the attainment of j^*hood by 
VisvSmitra is found in the MahSbhSrata but the rest of the 
account, as is given in the MahabhSsya, does not occur there ; 
it is therefore supposed to have been taken from some Purft- 
Uaa. By the passage he has unmis* 

takably referred to the popular legend of Kasyapa Praj&pati 


X Voi. II, p. 284. 

3 Vol. II, p. 254. \ 


2 Vol, II, p. 384. 
4 VoU I, p, i8s. 
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(the first progenitor of mankind) and his two wives, namely 
Diti and Aditi who gave birth to the demons and the gods 
respectively. Again, the expression w. ^ is calculated 
to' indicate that Patanjali was acquainted with the history of 
Suka’s birth as the son of Vyasa. Suka is said to have imbibed 
all knowledge even while he was in the womb of his mother, 
and figures as the principal speaker in the Bhagavata. The 
compound is based on the story of the two celestial 

sages i. e, Narada and Parvata, as narrated in the Mahabha- 
rata. Similarly ^ refers to the anecdote of the king 

Ambarisa. The expression sit?: at once reminds one of the 

ancient story relating to Ahalya and Indra and her 
consequent transformation into stone, hCention is also 
made of (vol. iii, p. 132 ) and of whom we hear so 

much in the Vedic literature as well as in the Puraiias. The 
name of described in the Mahabharata as a consort 

of Krs^a, also occurs in the MahSbhSsya. Thus, there are good 
many references in the Mahabhasya which are to be found in 
the Mahabharata and other Pura^as of respectable antiquity. 

It really excites our wonder to a great extent when we 
find that no definite reference has been made by Patanjali so 
far as regards the other great natiortal Epic or Itihasa, as we 
may call it, namely, the Ramaya:iDLa. It is almost strange that 
while Patanjali makes such copious and frequent references tc 
the MahabhSrata he shuts his eyes to the importance of th€ 
sister-epic and speaks nothing definitely about the Ilaiiiayaiis 
as such. The conclusion that naturally forces itself upon ui 
is that the BSkmayai}.a in its present form was either unknowi 
to Patanjali or he had had no occasion of referring directly t 
the stories of the RamSya^a just in the same way as he ha 
done with regard to the Mahabharata. Neither the name c 
the epic itself, nor the names of heroes therefrom actually occu 


1 Vol. II, p. 253. 

2 Vol. Ill, p. 371. See Mahabharata, Santi Parvan, 30. 

3 VoL 1 , p, 281, see Ibid., Drona Parvan, 62. 
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in the Mahabbilsya. Is it possible that a sacred nvA beauti- 
ful poem, dealing with such a popular legend of antiquitv, 
could have escaped the notice of so orthodox a bnlhmin 
scholar as Patanjali ? The Mahabharata contains alto- 
gether 18 consecutive chapters, describing tlie manifold 
activities of Rama from his birth to his final acces- 
sion to the throne after exterminating the Raksasa-race of 
Lanka. This is, however, considered by the critics as a later 
interpolation. But it cannot bo gainsaid that the story of 
the Ramayam is decidedly older than that of the Mahablui 
rata, the former dealing with the events of the second Yikvu 
(T reta). The popular story of the Raraaynna is belis.'Ved "to 
have been current as an old tradition or Inul already passed 
into a myth bmg before Yyasa had conceived the plan of writing 
such a comprehensive history of India as the ilahabharata. 
The epic-kernel of the Ramaya^a was really in existence 
in some form or other when the Mahabhasya was written, 
ihougli noither the work nor its author (Yalmiki) is directly 
mentioned by Patahjali. However scanty and inadequate, 
the few references made by Patailjnli may be relied upon in 
funning the conclusion that the Ramaya^ia as a whole or at 
least some principal events associated with the career of ESma 
were well known to our author. Patahjali has in a verse 
made use of the word vdiich, as everyone knows, distinctly 
refers to the son of Havana, viz. Indrajit. A more convince 
ing evidence is afforded by the expression so far as the 

army of Rama is concerned. Thirdly, the historical account 
underlying the passage am: as used by Patnhjaii, has 
been fully given in the Ramayajia. Reference is further 
made to the *‘Kiskindha cavc”^ and to such names as 
Saketa, Kosala. Kekaya, etc , which are all associated with 
the story of the Eamayaei«. The sages, iiauiely, Vasisthaj 

1 Vol. I, p. 144. 

2 Vol. I, p. 281 — qag • 

« Vol. Ill, p, 96, 
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JabSli, .\uddalaki, Visvamitra, who appear both in the 
bharata and the Ramayana are also mentioned by Patahjali 
On the basis of these facts we venture to belitve that 
Patahjali was acquainted with the Ramayaiia. 

Stories and anecdotes known to Patanjali 

lieskles the Mahabharata and the Eainayaga, other minor 
stories and anecdotes w'ere also known to Patanjali. He 
has made a distinction betw^eon Ahhyana and AkhyayiJca, long 
stories as those of Yavakrita, Priyangu and Yayali coniin^^ 
under the class of Akbyana, while smaller stories or anecdotes 
describing the legends of Vasavadatta and Udayana and those 
of Sumanottarc\ etc. being generally known as Akhyayiku. 
Many stories >vere current in ancient India that were ti’ansrnitt- 
ed through generations as the common heritage of man. Wo 
cannot assign any particular dates to those stories which liavc* 
come down to us from time immemorial; reference is often 
made to such tales in ordinary conversation and sometimes 
moral lessons are derived from them for the instruction of boys. 
Most of these stories have not only been well preserved, but 
treated by the poets so ingenuously as they have developed 
into good poems. Such is the case with the tw^o popular 
ancient stories that grew into beautiful epic [.oems in the 
hands of Vyasa and Valmiki. Patanjali has referred to one 
of such ancient stories in The stoiy of Udayana and 

V^avadatta has been long known in India as the tale of Troy 
had been in Greece. Kalidasa has only incidentally referred 
to this much talked of story in his Meghaduta^ •, while Sriharsa 
has perpetuated it more effectively by selecting this story as 
the main theme of his famous drama Katnavall. The earliest 
reference to this story is to be found in the Pali texts and 
latterly in the Brhatkatha. Mention is also made of another 
Akhyayika by Patanjali, namely, which probably relates 


X 
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to the story of “ Suiiianottara.” An anecdote under tbe title 
is fully narrated in the Mahabhasya (vol. Ill, p. 388 ). 
This short story runs as follows : “When is^mrKf (probably 
a lady who continued to be unmarried even in her 
advanced age) was requested by India to ask a boon from 
him. She entreated him to grant her such a boon so 
that her sons might eat rice with milk and butter in a 
brass-made utensil. Now, as she had no husband, bow 
she could have sons as well as cows and rice ? Thus, 
by a single boon or prayer she skilfully managed to secure 
all that she desired, viz. sons, cows and rice.'* We do not know 
iC this story occurs elsewhere, either in the Furaijas or in any 
earlier poetry. The Samkhya-karikas, it must be remembered, 
pre-suppose in some cases a number of such popular short 
stories. These stories sometimes prove useful in elucidating 
a difficult point in course of literary discussion. 

(To he continued) 

Prabhatchanbra Chakravaeti 


I. H. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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The Trade of India 

{from the earliest period up to the 2nd century A, J),) 

III 


XVI. The IrtTid trade with western Asia, which revived in 
the time of Darius, declined in the next nge. Alexander, 
after conquering Egypt, founded the city of Alexandria. He 
then sacked the city of Tyre and thus its ancient trade was 
ruined. After the death of Alexander (323 b. c.) there was 
anarchy in Assyria ; a new empire arose in Partliia, and Scy- 
thian tribes began their raids on Bactrin. These events ren- 
dered the great overland caravan trade almost impossible. At 
the same time Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-246 b.c.), who was 
ruling in Egypt, strove to take advantage of it and develop the 
Red Sea trade to the advantage of Egypt. Under him the Sue 2 
canal was partially opened and rendered available for com- 
merce, Various caravan routes, provided with wells and stop- 
ping places, were opened between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
Ports were established where the routes terminated, the cliiei 
of which were : — Arsinoe (the modern Suez) close to the Egyp 
tian capital ; Horraus, the princii)al port of the Egyptiar 
trade with India, six or seven days’ journey from Koptos or 
the Nile, whence merchandise was floated down to Alexandria 
Berenike also an important centre of Egypt's eastern trade 
Ptolemias near the Nubian forests, the centre of the elephan 
trade ; and Adutis, the present Massovah, the natural portfo 
Abyssinia and the Soudan,^ Trade was limited to these port 
and supervised by Government oflGLcials who levied duties 
Egypt to some extent recovered her former wealth and glory 
It is said that in the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus wer 

I Atheneus, quoted by Rawlinson, and the Western Work 
PP 93'94- 
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fco be found ‘‘Indian women, Indian hunting dogs, and Indian 
crows. -..also Indian spices carried on camels.’* But this Indian 
trade was mostly indirect, for, notwithstanding the attempts of 
the Ptolemies to free Indian trade from the hands of the Arab 
intermediaries, Indian goods continued to be transhipped^ 
at Muza (Mocha) and Aden, till Trojan reduced the Arabs to 
aubjection in 105 a. d. 

XVIL Tsin-chi-hsvangti (221-209 b.c.), the great emperor 
of China, began the Great Wall across the Gobi desert and 
prepared the way for direct eoinmunieatiou with Bactria, and 
regular caravan trade between China and Bactria began in 
188 B. But the Hiung Nu, ancestors of the modern Turks, 
dominated from Sogdiana to Manchuria, and it was only when 
Wu-ti, the great Hin emperor, (140-86 b. c.) drove them 
north of the Gobi desert, that the silk trade of China with 
Europe developed. At first® it took the following routes : 
by Khotan across the Himalayas to Kashmir, Gandbara and 
Kabul ; the Indian and Yavana merchants of Kabul carried 
the bulk of the silk goods overland skirting the Karmanian 
desert to the head of the Persian Gulf®, the smaller part 
went across the Khybev pass to TaksasilS and 'thence dowmby 
the Indus to the port at its mouth called Barbaricum (PstSla ?) 
by the Greeks or to Mathura, XJjjain, Bharukaccha, and 
thence to the head of the Persian Gulf whence it was carried 
overland by way of Palmyra to Syria or to the coast of 
Arabia, whence Arab traders took it to Leuke C^me 
at the head of the Red Sea. Chinese silk goods were 
also, in l^is age, carried across the Tibetan plateau, by way 
of Lhassa and Sikkim to the Ganges, on which they were 
floated down to Tamralipti, whence they were carried in ships 

1 Strabo says that “formerly not even 20 [Greek] vessels ventured 
to navigate the Arabian gulP./.i 2 .. 4 ./ 8 ., 1912, p. 9 S 5 ‘ 

2 A century later, silk was carried via Kashgar and Yarkand to 
Bactria. 

3 Kennedy in J.R,A^S,, 1912, pp. 9901. 
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or overland, skirting the eastern coast of India, to the ports of 
the Cholas, the Pil-ndyas, and the Cheras in Tamilakam. This 
was supplementary to the sea trade in silk goods with India 
via Indo'China, which developed to a large extent, when on 
account of the exploits of the Han emperors, Chinese boun- 
daries were extended in the 2nd century b. o. Then gradually 
the Chera backwaters became a meeting point of the trade 
from China to the Gulf of Suez. 

XVII 1. The trade described above, via the north-west 
o{ India, was much fostered by the Yavana { Indo-Greek ) 
princes who ruled over this region. That explains the wealth 
of coins issued by these princes during the 2nd and 1st centuries 
before Christ. Along with this trade Indian culture spread 
to western Asia. The spread of the Bauddha cult and 
mystic practices and esoteric societies connected with it to 
Persia, Syria, Greece and Borne in this period is so well- 
known that it need not be described. But one particular 
cult, that was established in Armenia, is worth mention here. 
In the time of the first Arsacide monarch of Armenia 
Valarshak (149-127 b. o.), tw^o Indian chiefs established a 
colony at Vishap on the western Euphrates, west of Lake 
Van and founded temples for the worship of Gisani (Krsijia) 
and Demeter ( Devaniitra, Balabhadra ? ). St. Gregory, the 
illuminator, led a band of Christians against the colony in 
the 4th century A. n. In the fight that ensued, the chief 
priests of the Krs^a cult were slain, the idols broken, 
and the temples razed to the ground. A church was 
built on the site of Deraeter’s temple, and a cross set up where 
the Gisani idol stood. More than 5,000 of the colonists 
became Christians and 438 sons of the priests and temple 
servants who remained obdurate had their heads shaved, and 
were transported to a distant place. ^ 

In this age, or perhaps much earlier, Indian fairy-tales 
such as those of the purse of Portunatus, the league-boots, 

I /,R,A,S,i 1904, pp. 309-314 (Kennedy) 
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the magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, etc,, 
found their way to Europe. 

XIX. Augustus conquered Egypt in 30 b. c., and he 
and his successors strove to suppress the Arab traders and 
pirates, and to develop a direct sea- trade between India and 
the Roman empire. Strabo says that he saw in 25 b. c. 
about 120 ships sailing from Hormus to India. ^ In the 
same year went an Indian embassy with gifts to Augustus, 
from a king called Porus by some and Pandion by others, 
Strabo, quoting Nicholas Damaskinos, says that this writer 
met the Indian ambassadors at Antioch. '‘It appeared 
from the letter (of embassy) that their number had been 
more than three reported as sun by him. The rest had 
died chiefly in consequence of tho length of the journey. 
The letter form Porus was written in Greek on parchment 
and that though he was the soveriegn of 600 kings, he 
nevertheless set a high value on being Caesar’s friend, and 
was willing to grant him a passage at any time through 
his dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise. 
Eight naked servants carried the gifts. They had girdles 
encircling their waists and were fragrant with ointment. 
The gift consisted of Hermes, born without arras from the 
shoulders, large snakes and a serpent ten cubits long 
and a river-tortoise three cubits long, and a partridge 
larger than a vulture. They were accompanied, it is said, 
by the man who burnt himself at Athens. [He], with a 
smile, leapt upon the pyre naked and anointed and 
with a girdle round his loins. On his tomb was this 
inscription, 'Zermanocliegas, an Indian from Bargosa having 
immortalized himself according to the custom of his 
country, lies here’ Zermanochegas seems to be the 
Greek rendering of Sramaiaacarya or Jainaguru and the self- 
immolation, a variety of sallehhana or suicide by those who 

1 Quoted by McCrindle, Anc. Ind.^ p. 6. 

2 pp. lo, 77-78. 
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obtain moksa. Dion Cassius says that the presoiits included 
tio’ers, which tlie Bomans as also the Greeks saw for the first 
time. They gave also a lad without arms, like the statues of 
Mercury one sees, but who made up for the want of 
hands by employing his feet, with which he could bond 
and throw a dart and play on a trumpet.” ^ Floras* 
says that “the Indians, who live' under the Sun together 
with jewels and precious stones, bringing elephants also 
among their presents, reckoned nothing so much an obliga- 
tion upon the emperor, as the length of the journey, which 
they had finished in four years.’’ The Indian king, who seat 
the embassy, cannot be identified, as the party started froiu 
Barygos-a iBharukaccha'. It was probably one of the Satakanji 
kings'!^ The name Borns, iw the account, seems to be a reminisr 
cencd of the expedition of Alexander ; and the name Pandion 
is due to the fact, that many Roman traders were in those 
days settled in the Paijdy a- capital. Neither can it be the 
proper name of the king who wanted to befriend Augustus. 

•yy. Ttie Indian trade grew rapidly. In 22 a.d. Emperor 
Tiberius (14-37 A.n.) thought it necessary to write to the Roman 
Senate, “If a reform is in truth intended, where must it begm? 
How are we to deal with the peculiar articles of female 
vanity, and in particular with that rage for jewels and , preci- 
ous trinkets which drain the empire of its wealth, and sends 
in exchange for baubles the money of the commonwealth to 
foreign nations ?”* In the time of Emperor Claudius (41-54 
A,D.) Arabian domination in the Red Sea was well brought 
under control. Hippalus, the Roman pilot, ‘discovered 
about 45 A.D. the periodic change of the monsoon winds. 
The Romans rewarded the discoverer by the name 

Hippalus to the S. W. monsoon, and utilized the discovery 
by developing a great direct sea-trade in gems and peark, 
sandalwood and ebony, balms and apices and especially pepper 
of India, This trade grew to enormous proportions m the 

I Ib., p. 79. 2 lb., p. 78. 3 Tacitus., A>u$., iii. 53- 
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times of Claudius and Nero (54-68 a. n.) so that Pliny com- 
plained in 70 A. D. that India drained gold to the value of 
nearly million pounds a year, "‘giving back her own wares, 
which are sold among us at fully a hundred tinies their first 
cost/’^ From Pliny we also learn that Nero paid one million 
sesterces for one cup of emerald (which the Roman writer 
calls Indian agate.).’* ^ PHny denounced the use of pepper on 
grounds other than its cost.® It was during this age that 
Greek mariners, who had sailed to south Indiini ports, carried 
to Europe tales from the great Epic Mahahharata to which 
Dion Chrysostom refers. 

XXI. About 60 A.n. an Egyptian Greek merchant, whose 
name we do not know, an inhabitant of Berenike wrote the 
PeHplus of the Brythrmn Sea which forms “the first record of 
organised trading” between the east and the west. It marks 
the establishment of the direct trade of Rome with India with- 
out the intervention ot the Semitic races of Mesopotamia, 
Arabia or Syria, or of the Yavanas, who had settled along the 
overland trade-routes. 

• The chief East African ports at this time were Ptolemais, 
the centre of trade in elephants, ivory and tortoise-shell, 
and Adulis (Massowa), from which ran a road to Axum, the 
ancient capital of Abyssinia. Indian traders, who wanted to 
avoid the intervention of Arabs, who still infested the Red Sea, 
landed their goods at Adulis, and took them to Axum and 

I Pliny, AW, Hts„ vi. 26. 2 Ib., xxxvii. 7. 6. 

3 “It is quite surprising that the use of pepper has come so much 
into fashion, seeing that in other substances which we use, it is some- 
times their sweetness, and sometimes their appearance that has attract- 
ed our notice ; whereas, pepper has nothing in it that can plead as 
a recommendation to cither fruit or berry, its only desirable quality 
being a certain pungency 5 and yet it is for this that we import it 
all the way from India 1 Who was the first to make trial of it as an 
article of food ? And who, 1 wonder, was the matj that was not 
content to prepare himself by hunger only for satisfying a greedy 
appetite.* Ib,, xii. 14 ; Schoff^ op, p. 214. 
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thence io Alexandria overland. Ujjain, Bharukaccha, Axum, 
and Alexandria were in close connection during the first and 
second centuries, and the observer of the early relations 
between Buddhisui and Christianity may find, along this fre- 
quented route, greater evidence of mutual influence than alon*>- 
the relatively obstructed overland route through Parthia to 
Antioch and Ephesus.^ One such evidence Fergusson notes 
in the gx'eat structure at Axum, about which he says, is ‘'the 
idea is Egyptian, the details are Indian, an Indian nine-storied 
pagoda, translated in Egyptian in the first century of the 
Christian era he also remarks that it represents ''the curious 
marriage of Indian with Egyptian art which we would expect 
to find in the spot where the two people came into contact and 
enlisted architecture to symbolize their commercial' union/*® 
Along this route, probably, came to Ujjain, Greek astrology 
and astronomy, which, blended with the pre-existing Indian 
astronomy, reemhed a high degree of development on Indian 
soil. 

The chief Somali ports were Avalites, Malce, Mundus, 
Mosyllum, Cape Elephant, Acanuce "where alone is produced 
the far-side frankincense in great quantity and of the best 
grade, and the Cape of Spices (Cap© Guardafui). To these 
ports were brought from the opposite coast of Surastra flint 
glass, wheat, iron, cotton cloth, Indian copal (dammar), rice, 
ghee, sesame oil, girdles and jaggery. These articles were 
exchanged for ivory, tortoise-shell, but chiefly cinnamon and 
frankincense.® This trade has persisted to some extent to 
this day. 

The chief places of trade with Arabia were Muza (Mocha), 
Saphar, Eudaemon (Aden, the great meeting place of Egyp- 
tian, and Arabian traders), Cana, Syagrus, the island of Soco- 
tra Moscha, and the island of Sarapis. The Indian articles 
imported were coloured cloths, saffron, muslins, rice, wheat, 

1 SchofTs p. 64. 2 HUt of Arch^lt 

3 Periplm, 7-18. 
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female slaves and sesame oil, and those exported were myrrh, 
frankincense, aloes, and tortoise-shells.^ 

The chief Persian Gulf ports were Apologus and Onnana, 
where white pearls, dates, wine, gold and slaves were exchan- 
ged for copper, sandalwood, teak wood, blackwood and ebony 
from India.® These ‘^slaves*" were Greek girls, wanted for 
service in Indian courts, both in the north and south of the 
country. 

The chief port of Sind, which the Feriplus calls Scj'thia 
because it was ruled by Saka kings, was Barbaricuin, “subject 
to Parthian princes who are constantly driving each other out 
and whose capital was Minnagara.”® “ The ships lie at anchor 
at Barbaricum, but all their cargoes are carried up to the 
metropolis, by the river, to the king. There are imported 
into this market-place a great deal of their clothing and a 
little spurious figured linen, topaz, coral, storax, frankincense, 
vessels of glass, silver and gold plate, and a little wine. On 
the other hand there are exported costus, bdellium, lycium, 
nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, Seric skins, cotton cloths, silk 
yarns and indigo.” The Feriplus says that the Parthian (Saka- 
Fallava) princes of the Indus valley were “constantly driving 
each other out.” Perhaps this disorganised state of “Indcn 
Scythia’S the Saka dominions in the North-western India, was 
due to Vikramaditya Sakarfs signal defeat of them in 56 B.C., 
which is commemorated in the Yikraraa Era. 

XXII. The premier port of India in those days was 
Barygaza (Bharukaccha) on the coast called Syrashtrane 
(Sura§tra), The country adjoining was Abiria (Abhira) 
“a fertile country’’, yielding butter, wheat, rice, sesame oil 
and clarified butter, cotton and the Indian cloths made there- 
from of the coarser sorts ; very many cattle are pastured there 
(the Abhiras were from time immemorial famous herdsmen) 
and the men are of great stature and black in colour. The 
metropolis of the country is ( another ) Minnagara, from 


I PeripluSi 21-33. 

I. H, Q,, JUNE, 1926 
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which much cotton cloth is brought down to Barygaza.’** 
From Ujjain in the east, “formerly a royal capital/* were 
brought all things needed for the welfare of the country about 
Barygaza, and many things for trade : agate and cornelian 
Indian muslins and mallow cloth, and much ordiimrv 
cloth, besides spikenard, costas, and bdellium from the 
Himalayan regions, silk-cloth from China, via Kabul, and 
yarn and pepper from South India. The articles imported 
at Bharukaccha (now Broach) were, “wine (Italian preferred, 
also Laodicean and Arabian), copper, tin, lead, coral and topaz, 
thin clothing and inferior sorts of all kinds, bright coloured 
girdles a cubit wide, storax, sweet clover, flint glass, realgar, 
antimony, gold and silver coin, on which there is a profit 
when exchanged for the money of the country, and ointment 
but not very costly and not much. And for the king there 
are brought into those places very costly vessels of silver, 
singing boys, beautiful maidens for the harem, thin clothing 
of the finest weaves and the choicest ointments.’’® Apparently 
some of these luxuries for the king^ were aa much from other 
parts of India as from foreign countries. 

(To he coKitimiedJ 

P. T, Srinivasa Iyangar 


1 Periplus, 41. Fleet identifies this Minnagara with Dohad in the 
Panch Mahals. fRAS.y 1912, p. 788. 

2 PertpluSf 48. 2 49 

4 The author of the Periplus calls him Mambanons or Nam- 
banus, and Fleet identifies him with Nahapana (/RAS,y 1907, 
p. 1043) 5 but R. D. banerjee has proved that Nahapana must have 
died long before this date {/RAS., 1907, pp. 273-2S9). Mambanos 
was probably a Raja, of whom the Andhra Emperors were suzerains 

( SamratX 



A Comparative Survey of Indian Painting 

‘In the .house in which there are paintings, fortune pros- 
pers’ is a sentiment which occurs in the Visnudharmottaram, 
one of the earliest technical bpoks ot the Hindus, so far dis- 
covered, dealing with art. It is a truly Indian sentiment. So, 
long before we read of art galleries among the foremost west- 
ern nations of the present day, Indian kings had their 
CitrnlalSs or art galleries. The Pali Vinaya Pifaka and 
JStakas and many Sanskrit works mention theno. ^ The allusion 
to the “Hall of Paintings” in a famous Chinese work of art of 
the ninth century B.O. or earlier has been declai’ed by a well- 
known orientalist, Dr. Voretzsch, to be unsupported by Chinese 
literary evidence. May we not, therefore, consider that the 
expression was borrowed from India, for ‘chamber of paintings’ 
is a literal translation of the Sanskrit Citrasala ? Should this 
be so, it would go to prove the antiquity of galleries or museums 
of art in India, and the love for art which must have been 
prevalent in this country. To return to our subject, practi- 
cally nothing of the very early period in which painting as 
an art must'have been practised in India exists. According 
to the evidence afforded by early literature and teclmical 
works of a later date like the VisBiudharmottaram® and 
Silparatnam* the art of painting frescoes on the walla of 
religious edifices, public buildings and even private houses 
must have been practised in ages much anterior to these works 
and had been handed down as a living tradition. It was indeed 
something mnoh more than a tradition. From the elaborate ins- 
tructions given in the technical books it would appear that 
mural painting must have been widely practised. The two 

I Vide Jourh. Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc., 

3 PuW., Venkatesvar Press, Bombay, 1923. 

3 Publ., Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1922. 
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books mentioned are the principal sources of our infor- 
mation regarding the theory and practice of painting amono-pt 
the Hindus. The Citrasutras, concerning which \ve read 
are lost precepts of a much older date on art. Besides 
fresco, the Visnudharmottaram also speaks of tempera paint- 
ing on wood, cloth and even leather but it makes no 
mention of painting on silk or palm leaves. 

The Joglmara cave paintings were till very recently consi- 
dered to be the earliest paintings, of \vhich traces still 
exist. These contain some apparently very old and almost 
unrecognizable paintings ‘‘vigorously outlined*’ and some not so 
ancient in which the line work has been described as ‘‘tolerablv 
dexterous and bold.”^ The colouring or so much of it as 
remains may have been repaintings of a later date and the 
red, crimson, black and yellow bands which divide the panels 
painted in concentric circles are indifferently executed. What 
is even more important than the excellence of some of the 
drawings is the fact that the figures delineated, the chariots 
and caitya halls, all recall early Buddhist reliefs.^ Emi- 
nent archaeologists have ascribed these primitive paintings 
variously to the third century and to the first century before 
the Christian era. Even anterior to these paintings are 
some paintings described as prehistoric at Singhanpur in 
R iigar state discovered by Anderson and pre-hisfcoric paintings 
have been discovered at Hosangabad and elsewhere. Probably 
the oldest ‘graffiti" drawings are in the Kupgal hill in the 
Bellary district and are associated with neolithic remains dis- 
covered by Gapt, Newbold.^ Pre-hisfcoric outline drawings in 
red ochre were found in the Nizam's dominions by Bruoe- 
Foote,^ These pre-hisfcoric drawings and paintings have some 

1 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 642. 

2 Arch. Sutv. Ind., Ann. Rep., 1903-04, pp. 1 30-1 31. 

3 Madras Jour. Lit. and Science, vol. 7, 1838 ; R. Bruce-Foote, 
Indian Prehistoric and Proto-historic antiquities, pp. 88-89, 

4 R. Bruce-Foote, op. cit, p. 127, 
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common elements of resemblance to preliistorie art remains 
discovered chiefly in Spain and France. The SinerbarG ur 
paintings^ of men and nninials are said to resemble these at 
Cocrul in Snain. A.part from the primitive art of these rock 
paintings which are inchoate efforts to picture hiintinir scenes 
and the life of the tribe, early Indinn art is ii:timate]y 
connected with religion. 

A legend in the Divyavadnna apenks of the paintings of 
Buddha's portrait from lito by the painters ot the court of 
Bimbistira from wliich it would seem that even portrait paint- 
ing was known long prior to Buddha’s time hut European 
scholars deny this and consider the story an anachronism.® 

With Ajanta we come to what may be called the 
historic period (>f Indian art. The paintings in the different 
caves of Ajanta are supposed to linve been executed at 
various periods from the 1st to the 7th century a. d., but 
these dates have not been cojielusivcly proved to be final and 
it would not be surprising if more adequate scholarship and 
research put back the earliest date a few centuries earlier* 
Critics who have never visited India have said that the Ajanta 
paintings must be considered as ‘primitive* but to our mind 
many centuries of artistic development, the history of which 
is now lost, must have contributed to the making of these 
precious mural documents which represent that Indian painting 
arrived at perfection. Who, capable of artistic enjo3’m€nt, 
can remain unmoved at the sight of these wonderful art 
productions of the glorious past which baffle description, 
and attempts at reproduction can never convey the monu- 
mental grandeur and beauty of the originals. Ajanta could not 
Iiave beet, an isolated instance of contemporary painting. 
When the Ajanta frescoes were painted, there must have been 


1 C. W. Anderson, The Rock-paintings of Singhanpur — Journ. 
Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc., 1918. 

2 Vide Sur les Illustrations Tibetaines d*une Legenda du Divyava- 
dana par J, Hackin, Ann, d, Mus. Guimet, tome 40, pp. 145 
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many other artists richly decoral ing many a palace and shrine 
bub these have long perished. The Ajanta paintings were 
discovere-1 onlv in 1817. Let us hope that other equally old, 
if not older, paintings, though we dare not hope better, will be 
found in the future, for much yet remains to be done by the 
arehieologist. In the Ajanta frescoes there is a vastness ol 
eonceptioli, force of expression, perfect grace, a complete 
mastery of the materials of the painter and an Indiaimess 
which are unique. Tliey arc the greatest examples of figure 
painting iu the whole range of Indian art. Next to them in 
importauee are the paintings in the Bagh caves and those at 
Si<ririya in Cevlun. These frescoes are not splendid monuments 
of luxury like the late Hellenistic art of Pompeii. They are 
the fruits of the pious labour of Buddhist monks whose life’s 
pleasure it was to enrich the living rock with the life history 
of the Divine Master. 

The art of Ajanta is not merely the religious art of a 
nation. The Ajanta artists found their inspiration m the 
human and animal life surrounding them. Hence we have 
representations of human scenes. Many nations appear on these 
walls and we think we can detect even men from Bengal, 
Again the paintings of animals and birds are extraordinarily 
sympathetic while there are exquisite gems of decorative art 
in the panels of foliage and bird life. Immediately follow- 
ing the latest paintings in the Ajanta caves, we have the 
remains of cave paintings in Bagh in Gwalior State, copies of 
which have been made by pupils of the Calcutta School win e 
the Principal of the Lucknow School of Art has published a 
small monograph^ on them. These follow the Ajanta tradition 
and strengthen the view that there must have been through 
many centuries a great school of mural painters. Cave paint- 
ings have been newly discovered in the Madras Presidency at 
Sittanavasal near Puddukobt ai and ascribed to the seventh 

I The Bagh Caves by Asit Kumar Haider in the ‘Bengalee ; vide 
also the ‘Rupam/ No. 8, 
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century*^ These paintings are in a Jain roek-ciit temple aeairi 
akin to the Ajanta style though less forceful j:h 1 iinpiVfcsive. 
It is a moot question whether this great tradition suddenly 
disappeared from the land with the first Muhaniuindan inva- 
sions or whether it spread far and wide with the 'growth 
of Buddhism and was assimilated by local schools, and in that 
process lost its pristine vigour and assumed fonns^ the paren- 
tage of which has become in process of time and in course of 
development or deterioration a matter ot uncertainty. There 
can be no doubt, and the Chinese themselves are the first to 
acknowledge it, that China borrowed from India not oul^r the 
religion of Buddha but along with it the literature and the 
culture of Indian Buddhism. When China looked up towards 
India for inspiration in her higher thought, can it be doubted 
that her art, too, was profoundly influenced by the mother 
country of her religion ? There is a device used in the Ajanta 
frescoes of shading to obtain relief wholly unknown to Chinese 
art but which appears in the wall paintings of the Golden Hall 
at Horyuiji in Japan. We are told in Chinese books^ that the 
principal painter of the Liang dynasty introduced this purely 
Indian -technique into China and it was thence carried 
into Japan. This is perhaps not a great matter by itself 
but the testimony ot the Chinese witnesses is of great 
importance. Through China this art tradition was brought 
fco Japan, It was carried into Central Asia, Kliotan, 
Tun^huang, Turfaii and other places either north-ward from 
India or through that great country which reached such a 
marvellous perfection in art as to outshine the best that 
India could give at a later age. In recent times it is 
becoming a fashion with western students of art to deny or 
under-rate the art influence of India on other Asiatic countries 
but we think such an attitude does India no small injustice. On 
the other hand it would be equally unjust to say that any of 


1 G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, The Pallava Painting. 

2 A. Waley, Chinese Painting, p. 83. 
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these countries owed its art entirely to India. Each had its indi- 
genous art, probably each was largely influenced by Indian art 
but that art was so assimilated that it was the countrj^’s art 
which remained though made immensely richer. Banners and 
wall-paintings occur in the Central Asian find-spots notab]\r at 
Tan-huang in which we can glimpse the art of Nepal and 
through her Ajaiita. But the greatest influence exercised, 
and quite naturally, on the art of these Central Asian 
regions was by the contemporary art of China then in a 
truer sense a living inspiration than Ajanta on account of 
China’s intimate relations with them. Each of these Central 
Asian remains is in consequence hardly anything more than 
Chinese provincial art. The picture of the child in the pain- 
ting from the grottoes of the Thousand Buddhas^ is typical of 
those paintings in which Chinese art stands out vividly. 

After the cave paintings the next documents in the art 
history of India are not temple walls but the miniatures of palm- 
leaf manuscripts of the Buddhist religion. The scene has shifted 
and these manuscripts do not come from western India or from 
the south. They come from Bengal and Nepal (Plate I, A.)^ 
but still in the graceful attitudes of the divinities and in the 
scenes from Buddha’s life they are an echo of the art of 
Ajanta though a far-off echo. We are told that the minia- 
tures of the two most important of the existing manuscripts are 
copies of older paintings executed in Nepal before the end 
of the 11th century. The painting of mythological pictures 
in Nepal and Tibet was, and still is, a stereotyped art which 
has descended from old times. If this be true then these are 
not the earliest but probably the last remains of an art of 
illuminating manuscripts which may have existed for several 
centuries earlier. Here, too, we have drawings which depend 
for their beauty mainly on the sure handling of the brush in 

1 The Thousand Buddhas, PI. XLVI. 

2 A. Foucher, Llconographie Bouddhique de ITnde, PL V. v„ 
pp. 38-40. 
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H&laliala Lokeovara 

Miniature from a palm leaf M-. of tbe Fal^n 
A. S- B. Ms. A. 55 



The birth of Mahavtra 

^riniature from a Kalpa-sutra Ms. dated equivalent to 14S0 A. D. 
Ghose Collection 


I. M. Q., June, 1926 



Malkaus Raga 

Early Rajput Raginl painting. Circa 1580 A. D. 
Ghose Collection 


I, H. Q.. June. 1926 






The Tantrik worshipper surprised by Vaisnavas 
Painted Bengal manuscript cover of the seventeenth century 
Ghose Collection 


t H. Q. /unc . / 926 




The Musician 

Kangra drawing— Early nineteenth century 
Ghose Collection 


/. H. Q.. June, 1926 
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drawing the outline though the simple but vivid colour 
schemes, in which again as in all the cave paintings mineral 
colours have been employed, are most striking. We find 
Nepalese manuscripts on paper in succeeding centuries all 
repeating this same hierarchical art but the hand of the pain- 
ter has now lost its magic touch and compared to the earlier 
palm-leaf examples the later work is poor and weak. The 
painting of the Nepalese and Tibetan banners is analogous 
to this art though on a larger scale. The debt of Tibetan art, 
whether plastic or pictorial, to Nepalese art, and I would say 
through Nepalese art to Bengal art under the Pal emperors, 
admits of no doubt. 

We go back again to Western India — to Guzerat and Eajpu- 
tana, and there, almost in the beginning of the fifteenthcon- 
tury, we find another art — the art of the Jainas, which, though 
not wholly dissimiliar to some of the manuscript paintings 
of the Buddhists, nevertheless, has some strongly marked 
characteristics in the peculiarly angular physiognomy of the 
men and women and in the extraordinary drawing of the 
big eyes which are unduly elongated and often projected to the 
nose and even beyond (Plate I, B,). One of the earliest dated 
illustrated Jain manuscripts of the 15th century, a beautifully 
written and beautifully illustrated Kalpa Sutra, is in my posses- 
sion. In these manuscripts we for the first time come upon that 
lavish use of gold by painters which later became such a feature 
of Mughal, Rajput and Kangra art. These people wrote on 
silver and painted on gold and in the early manuscripts the 
whole space ^ filled by a miniature appears to have been coated 
with gold which was covered with a rich scarlet pigment to 
form the background while on the shining gold itself were out- 
lined the formd^ of gods and heroes, colour being used only for 
the dresses and ornaments. These manuscripts, too, we would 
say, are survivals from an earlier age when Jain artiste 


I According to Coomaraswamy, Notes on Jaina Art, Journ. Ind. 
Art., vol. 15, p. 91, but the statement seems to be not strictly accurate. 

I. H. Q.. JUNE, 1926 39 
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decorated palm-leaf manuscripts with these identical scenes and 
which goes beyond the earliest Jain illustrated palm-leaf manus- 
cript now known. This hieratic art gradually changes its 
characteristics after the sixteenth century under the influence 
of Mughal and Rajput art as we now know it ; it gravitates 
towards the latter till in the eighteenth century it becomes, 
indeed, a form of Rajput art. Of very great importance 
in the history of Indian painting are the painted covers 
of Jaina Mss., very early examples of which are in my 
collection. From the religious art of the Jainas, let ua 
turn to what has been called Jaina 'secular art. Oar 
knowledge of these is derived mainly from a series of 
paintings illustrating the story of Lor and Canda and an illus- 
trated manuscript of the Vasanta Vilas about which we have 
heard lately.^ In all these illustrations we find the character- 
istic features of Jaina religious art but there is nothing 
in them for which we must connect them with Jainism. 

I am convinced that these examples of the so-called Jaina 
secular art are in reality survivals of the early art expression 
of the people of Raj pu tana prior to its development under the 
court patronage of the rapidly growing Rajput principalities, 
which, as is well known of Chitore, prized the art of painting 
equally with poetry aud music. We find the salient character- 
istics of these paintings — this very type, indeed, — far and wide 
in the painted book covers of the United Provinces, of Orissa 
and even of Bengal, examples of all of which are in my 
collection, but there appears no reason for calling the art of 
any of these countries, associated as they were when these 
specimens were painted with the worship of Rtoa or Krsi^a, 
Jaina art or even Jaina secular art. A maturer expression 
of this art is to be found in the so-called ‘‘primitive Rajput 
Raginls,” examples from the earliest series of which are in my 
collection (Plate II). An apparently later series is represented 

I N, C. Mehta, Indian Painting in the Fifteenth Century — Rupain, 
1925. 
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in fche Coomaraswamy colleetion in Boston.^ Have we not 
the same eyes here though more naturally drawn ? The faces 
and dresses have changed, Now we are in the age of Kajput 
chivalry and kings and warriors figure in these paintings. 
It is not possible to deal with this absorbing theme of the 
origin of Rajput art in this paper but 1 throw out my 
suggestions which I hope to work out later. It is certain that 
Rajput art was not a sudden outcome of the Mughal rule, 
A foreign civilization cannot affect the arts of a conser^ 
vative people unless there is peaceful intercourse between the 
two. This relationship certainly did not exist between the Raj- 
put states and the Mughala till we come well into the reign 
of Akbar. Authenticated specimens of wall-paintings at 
Bikaner, Amber and Udaipur go back to the seventeenth 
century and earlier examples may exist at other places, 

Before proceeding to deal with the art of Rajputana and the 
Western Himalaya it would be proper to say a word regarding 
the Mughal painting, Persian painting was introduced into 
India by Babur and was patronised by Humayun. But it wtis 
in Akbar’s reign that that phase ol Indian art which we style 
Mughal art developed. The emperor, who was passionately 
fond of painting, was the most magnificent patron of arts 
that India, or possibly the world, has ever known. His painters, 
the great majority of whom were Hindus, were no doubt at 
first considerably influenced by the great Tiinarid and Safavid 
schools, especially by the former ; but they soon developed 
an absolutely distinctive style from which foreign elements 
vanished. This was Mughal painting— the painting fostered 
by the Mughal emperors. It was the product of the com- 
bination of Hindu talent with Muhammadan technique. 
It drew its inspiration mainly from history and was pre«emb 
iient in portraiture. It drew marvellously realistic portraits 
full of character and individuality (Plate HI) i it delighted 

I A. K. Coomaraswamy, Rajput Paintings, vol. IL, Pt& I, II, 
IlIA and illB. 
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in clepictiing battle fields and court scenes, in illustratinc^ 
the hunt and anecdotes about monarchs — it was an arfe 
patronised by kings and existing lor their pleasure and 
glorification. It rarely makes that strong appeal to the 
imagination which much of Rajput art and Kangra art does. 
Mughal art at its inception like Persian art was an art of 
illustration. Akbar employed his court painters in magnifi- 
cently illustrating beautifully written manuscripts. As illu- 
minators they are scarcely inferior to the Persian masters while 
as portrait painters they stand unrivalled in Islamic art. 
Altogether Mughal art is more virile than the more pleasing 
art ot Kangra. Rajput painting in the seventeenth century 
was largely influenced by Mughal art, though characteristic 
differences of style and temperament are observable. The 
Ragamala paintings above referred to are the finest products 
not only of Rajput but of all Hindu art. The term Rajput 
painting has been used so far to include both the paintings 
of Rajputana itself and the paintings of the numerous small hill 
states of the western Himalayas. But, while the art of 
Rajputana, especially of Jaipur, after approximating closely 
to Mughal art had in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century deteriorated considerably, the hill states, led by the 
Kangra school, developed an altogether new style which was 
known locally as the Kangraqalm.^ The best products of the 
Kangra painters date from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century till about a hundred years ago. As the poli- 
tical power of these small states almost vanished with the rise 
of the Sikh power, their art, which was the product of kingly 
patronage, also suffered and though painters continued for 


I Kangra District Gazetteer, 1883-84. The passage is of such 
importance that no apology is needed for giving it in full : '^Kangra ki 
qalm is a phrare occasionally heard among native draughtsmen, who 
profess to be able to distinguish the qalm — meaning touch or style 
in this case— of a sort of school of illumination and picture-painting 
that is supposed to have flourished at Kangra.” 
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The art of Bengal, and of Orissa (which is closely related to 
Bengal art) must be mentioned here, though neither has been 
recognised so far by writers on Indian paintings. The subject 
is unfamiliar owing to the rarity of examples. The painting re- 
produced on Plate IV is a remarkable specimen of paintinty 
on cotton cloth so often mentioned in Sanskrit literature. The 
painted manuscript covers oi Bengal (Plate V) with their vigour 
of draughtsmanship, their wonderful colour composition and 
their illustration of the spirit (of devotion for they deal mostly 
with Vaisnavti subjects such as the love of Badha and Krsija 
or Caitanya's &amkirtans) are of surpassing value in the history 
of Indian art. A word should be said about the early Ramaya^a 
rolls which in colour and composition have the qualities of mural 
painting inspite of their technical deficiencies and which vividly 
recall Egyptian paintings and the paintings on Greek vases. 
It is worthy o! note that they were the work of rustic 
wandering minstrels who recited their songs as they unfolded 
their graphic representations of the RamSyaigLa story. 

In the ancient art of Ajanta the bold linear construction 
is easily recognisable and la most effective. The line drawing 
is brusliwork. For beauty of outline the great Mughal and 
Rajput painters are hard to beat. Their line is a fine sensi- 
tive but firmly drawn line, often done, as in the'jCase of Mughal 
paintings, with a single squirreTs hair though the Kangra 
artists did not disdain the use of ochre and even pencil We 
find the line drawing again asserting its claim as a powerful 
medium of expression in the folk-art of Bengal from the begin- 
ning of the last century right down to about fifty years back. 
Once again the line is drawn with the brush, not with a fine 
hardly visible single hair, but with a brush which with one sweep 
as it were boldly draws whole figures in which line and curve 
blend in rhythmic harmony. The drawing of Siva at the foots 
of this article is a fair example of this art. Apart from this 
folk-art, what has been the art history of India from the middle 
of the last century ? Under the strange assumption that the 
fine arts never existed in India and that western art principles 
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sometime longer their art has nothing of the beauty of the 
earlier work. Some earlier paintings which have been attri- 
buted to Jammu but probably belong to the Kangra and 
neighbouring districts are remarkable for their rich mineral 
colouring, bold draughtsmanship and vigour of composition. The 
best examples of this earlier art are the large Ramayana paint- 
ings of the siege of Lanka in the Boston and New York museums 
and in my own collection. Love was the absorbing theme 
of Kangra art and the theme the artists selected viz,, the love of 
Radha and Krsiia, has been the favourite theme of Indian poets 
from Jayadeva to Rabindranath. Here I may mention that I 
have been fortunate enough to secure a unique series of lovely 
illustrations of the Gitagovinda and an illustrated Nayika Ms* 
by Mahakavi Ray. ^ The special charm of Kangra paintings 
lies in their delicacy of line and grace and their use of colours 
of extraordinary richness and purity which European artists 
may well envy. There are marked characteristics in the 
drawing. The figures are nearly always in profile and the 
pictures of ladies with long fine eyelashes, unusually lengthened 
and beautiful languishing eyes, straight and slightly pointed 
noses, slightly pointed chins and fine delicate faces less oval 
than the Mughal ladies are a type in themselves — the loveli- 
ness of which a poet alone can describe (Plate VI).® Whereas 
the painters of Mandi, Garhwal, Guler, Judd and Jammu 
looked to Kangra for their inspiration we have no evidence that 
the painters in Rajputana — in Jaipur, Alwar, Udaipur — ever 
developed the distinctive technique and manner of Kangra. 
Mention must be made of the painters of Basolili, who deve- 
loped a distinctive and rich style anterior to Kangra and 
excellent examples of whose work are the Gita Govinda illus- 
trations in my collection mentioned above. 


1 See Introduction by Percy Brown to the Catalogue of a Loan 
Exhibition of Paintings from the Ghose Collection, 1925. 

2 The reproduction very imperfectly conveys the rare quality of 
the original. 
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were good and wholesome for tin. Indian, the art schools in this 
country fora long time confined themselves strictly to the 
teaching of western art without taking into account the 
natural instincts and traditions of the race. Opinion has 
changed mainly owing to the efiforts of E. B. Havel!, and the 
importance of a study of old Indian art as a part of an 
artist’s training is now generally recognised. On the 
other hand, it is worthy of note that one of the foremost 
exponents of old Indian art has recently made this weighty 
pronouncement : ^‘Tradition is a living thing and utterly 
unlike the copying of styles, which has replaced tradition 

in modern life. No such failure of energy, as archaism 
represents, appears in Indian art before the twentieth 

century’’. The new Calcutta school is a reaction against 

the Europeanised art of which Ravi Varma remains the 
type. It is the outcome of a renaissance of Indian 

culture brought about by that very education which 
in the domain of art had such a baneful effect. Disillusion- 
ment has taken place as regards the utility of copying westerr 
models. We see born out of the tense yearning for the 
revival of the glorious traditions of old Indian culture a new 
enthusiasm for the fine craftsmanship of the older schools 
It is thus really a resuscitation of artistic craftsmanship mo- 
delled upon old Indian art. The new school is first and fore 
most Indian. From this Indianness has arisen its respect 
for a long neglected medium and rejection of a medium 
altogether foreign not only to Indian but to all Asiatic art. 
In its imitation of the conventions of the old schools, in its 
insistence on the forms of art of a bygone age beautiful in 
their simplicity and in their choice of subjects for artistic treat- 
ment from the old mythology and romantic traditions, it is a 
revival of Hindu painting at its best. But there are modern 
artists who are not content to follow the old tradition. In 
their attempt to strike the imagination they are essaying the 
best methods of the Far East and all that is new in the West, 
Let us wait and see where all these efforts will lead us. Mere 
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copying of old models can never produce great art ; whafc is re- 
quired is creative power. Happily a few of the leading expo- 
nents of the new school have shown proofs of this gift. They 
are the teachers of the coming generation. With the jov 
of hope we await a new dawn fragrant with flowers whicli have 
bloomed in the night to illumine the artistic life of the people. 

To conclude, the old art of India ever li aunts us like a 
sweet enchantment wafting faint perfumes of lost ages, lost 
beauties, lost glories. The passion for that art will grow in 
the fullness of years. While the art of India will continue a 
revivifying and ever present influence iti the land of its birth, 
it will receive the respectful homage of all who will try to 
understand it in every country and in all times to come. 

Ajit Ghose 



Siva 

Bengal Fata drawing— Ghose Collection. 


The Kedai^ur Oopper-plate Inscription of Sri Candradeva 


PART I. INTRODUCTORY 

This copper-plate inscription was discovered at Kedarpiir village, 
Police station Palahg in the district of Faridpur in 1325 B. S. and 
it is now deposited in the Dacca Museum. 

The copper-plate bears on the top an inscribed seal with the emblem 
of the Buddhist Dharmacakra and two couchant deer on two sides. 
Below the wheel is inscribed *6ri-Candradevah.’ 

The epigraph is of a quite peculiar type, for it comes abruptly 
to an end after a description of the lineage of a certain Candra family. 
The inscription begins with a benedictory verse wherein the Triratna 
is mentioned. Next, is mentioned one Purna Candra who seems to 
have led his army in expeditions. From him s^prang Suvarna Candra 
noted for his purity of character. His illustrious son was Trailokya 
Candradeva. He seems to be the first person in the family to 
have carved out a considerable kingdom and to have assumed the 
title of Maharajadhiraja. Though he conquered his opponents he 
was not much attached to worldly passions and was a Buddhist. From 
him sprang Sri Candradeva who first assumed the imperial 
title. The copper-plate ends by mentioning him, as in camp at Sri 
Vikramapura. 

Two other inscriptions of this famil)^ are already known, viz., the 
Idilpur copper-plate inscription of Sri Candradeva of which a summary 
by late Babu Gadgamohan Laskar, M.A. was published in the Daccn 
Review^ (1912, October) and the Rampal copper-plate inscription, also 
of SrJ Candra edited by Professor R. G. Vasak, M.A. [£. /,, voU Xll, 
(1913.1914)]. 

Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali published a version of the text and 
a reduced facsimile of this new epigraph in the Bengali monthly 
Pratibka for Asvin, 1326 B. S. 

As the engraving was badly done, the epigraph must be carefully 
examined before accepting the important conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Bhattasalin from the apparently unsatisfactory version of the text, publish- 
ed by him. Accordingly, I was directed by Babu Aksaya KumSra Maitreya 

I, H, Q., JUNE, 1926 40 
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to re-read the inscription, with-the help of the reduced facsimile impres- 
sion issued in th^Pratibha and also of a rather unsatisfactory inkestamp- 
age, (procured from the Dacca Museum), and placed at my disposal.' 

The copper-plate bears an inscription on one side only in Bengali 
letters of the early i Jth century and the language is Sanskrit through- 
out, the first fifteen lines being in poetry divided into 7 verses, and the 
rest in prose. 

From a more careful examination of the text, it is evident that the 
composition is not really so corrupt as Mr. Bhattaaali thought it to be. 

But in restoring a corrupt text the proposed emendations should 
as little alter the metrical arrangement or sequence of thought and 
sense as possible. Also to make out a text from the confusion and inter- 
change of the five nasals and anusvara/ja^ and ‘ya’, *ba’ and 'va', hia’ and 
‘11a*, and of the three sibilants, etc. is not philologically impossible. Besides 
these difficulties, mistakes might also result from the composer’s and the 


I The first and the chief part of this article was prepared (a^ 
early as the first quarter of 1920) during my tutelage to Babu Ak.saya 
Kumara Maitreya, C.I.E., as a Govt. Post-graduate Research Scholar 
in Archaeology at Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, when Professor 
Radha Govinda Vasak, m.a. (now of the Dacca University) was the 
Mony. Secretary of the Institution. 

Then, I took note only of the Bengali paper on the epigraph in ques- 
tion, published at the time by Mr. Nalinikanta Bhattasalin, Curator, 
Dacca Museum, He has also lately published an English version of the 
text in Ep. Ind,^ vol, XVII, No. 12. In the latter version, which I have 
duly referred to, Mr. Bhattasall has fully modified his chief conclusions, 
on a line with the suggestions made in this paper, though no reasons are 
stated for this change of opinion. My paper, however, could not unfor- 
tunately be published previously, as a typed copy of the paper, together 
with the only estampage in my possession submitted to the /. B, 0 , R, 
5 ., was, I was told, somehow lost. 

It was however possible for me to proceed to the Dacca Museum 
in the first part of July, 1924, in order to examine the plate and to 
check my readings and conclusions. 

As I do not find any reasons to change or modify any of the.«e, 
my paper is published practically in the original form— as the necessity 
for bringing out my new edition of the epigraph still remains intact, 
especially on account of the importance of the critical notes given 
and the problems discussed. 
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engraver*s insufficient knowledge of the language and lastly from lack 
of the latter’s technical skill. 

A comparison of Mr. Bhattasalin’s readings and interpretations 
with those, herein proposed, will show the points of agreement and 
difference. As the latter are striking and the epigraph is peculiar, 
it is absolutely necessary to consider one by one, the more important 
points of differestce as they seriously modify the propositions adduced 
by Mr. BhattaSalin. 

Mr. Bhattasali reads and translates t^ie 3rd sioka as follows : — 

?r?rTfq 

^ fTffhj?! 51 

'Pilrna Candra was not purified, did not ascend to such a position 
in a good fam illy -—pure and respectable, by nature, therefore, he was 
nod [Vide ), 

Some pages, later, Mr. Bhattasali reads the same lines a« fcr^.v® 

^ 'I 

mtfk 

^ mi ii 

The first two lines he further corrects as srrA* •••••• ••ilfi’in i The 

4 lines are translated as follows : — 

‘<He was not pure ; he did not ascend the balance, i.e., he \va«: not 
pure or born in a princely family— though, by nature he was c*f good 
character and respectable. Nevertheless, from him sprang a son, 
possessed of virtue and likened to the auspicious gold, Suvarna 
Candra by name.” [Vide pp. 238-239] 

Also “there is a siesa in the slaka^ viz. — ‘Gold is freed from impuri- 
ties and weighed in balance. Purna Candra was not made like that, 
but was, by very nature, of pure character and noble ; and inspite 
of the above-named d Eciencies (a son named) Suvarna (gold! 
was born from him. More plainly speaking, — he was not personally 
‘Suvarna' (gold) but was the father of "Suvarna' (gold). There is also 
a little more indication in the two words and that Purr>a 

Candra was not pure like the Brahmanas, etc., nor had he the position 
of Ksatriya princes who are weighed in balance i.e. he neither 
belonged to a high class nor was born in a princely family. [The 
quotations arc literal translations]. 
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But all the above conclusions of Mr. Bhatta§alin are based upon 
erroneous readings of hloka 3, which should be read as follows : 

fafprT^ 

Its proposed translation is also given herein, some pages below. 

1. Mr. BhattaSalin’s [previous] readings violate metre and also hh 
coi-rections are unnecessary, while he takes (both in the Bengali and 
the English versions) the first two lines of ,^loka 3 to belong to Piirna 
Candia, though they really refer to Suvanvn Candra. For the above 
reasons, Mr. Bhattasfilin’s readings of .C/c/fvz 3 and consequently his 
interpretations, also, are untenable. 

2. Mr. Bhattasall secondly puts forward a very important proposi- 
tion, viz., the identification of Dipahkara SrTjnana Atisa with the 
2nd son of king Sri Candra and his descent from the (Sadhu) Sahu 
or Saha caste. Before accepting this important proposition it is 
necessary to examine if there are the necessary and sufficient grounds 
for such conjecture. 

Mr. Bhattasalin’s arguments may be stated as follows under three 
heads ; — 

a. Atlsa was the 2nd son of his father Maharaja Kalyana Sri, 
the then king of Vikramapura. As Atisa was born in 980 A.D. 
consequently his father must have ruled at Vikramapura towards the 
last quarter of the loth century. According to Tibetan historians 
Atl§a belonged to the great Ksatriya race called Dsahor 

d, **The copper-plate is inscribed in Bengali letters of the 10*1 ith 
century. That a certain king Govinda Candra by name ruled in 
Eastern Bengal is known. But the fact that he was a king of the region 
governed by the Candra family, i.e., was a successor of SiT Candra is 
undoubted for his name does not appear among Purna Candra*s three 
successive descendants, whose name we know. Consequently Sri 
Candra's date may be fixed with certainty as 975-1 cxx> A.D., approxi- 
mately.*^ [Translation]. [Also, vide Introduction, pp. 6-7 of 
edited by Mr. N. K. BhattaSalin, and Mr. Vaikunthanath Datta]. 

c. Another fact is to be remembered here. While speaking of 
Purna Candra, the founder of the Candra dynasty, the composer of 
the Kedarpur Inscription writes, as in the following verse** [3] : 

”that is, Purna Candra was not purified, and did not ascend 

to such a position in a good family — pure and respectable, by nature, 
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therefore, he was not'’ '‘In this, has not a clear hint been ghe::, 
that Purna Candra did not belong to a ca«te who?e water be 

used Also, ‘^following upon Mr. R. G. Vasfik’s public atkn cf the 
RampM Inscription of Sri Candra, Mr. Siva Candra S:1 \M*ote a rcte 
in the proposing a restoration of text, viz., ‘Rolilta-gi/i],.. therein 

the point discussed was that ‘ the Candras did not belong tn ary 
caste whose water could be used". ‘^Fromi the Kedarpiir cc.pper~p!ate 
Inscription, we know of Sri Candra-deva’s complete freedrim frcrn 
worldly attachment’' [Translation]. 

From the above agreement^ Mr. Bhatta&aii comes to Hit* fullr.v/ing 
conclusions : — 

“The name and time of Ati^a’s father Kalyaria Sri are in complete 
agreement with those of Sri Candra, the grantor of thi« copper-plate. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the famous BuddM-t learned man 
Dipahkara Srijhana Atlsa was the second son of Sn Candra, the 
grantor of the Vikrampura copper-plate.... Of him alone, couki naturally 
be a monk son like Atlsa... Again, we learn by arxther way that 
according to the Tibetans Atl§a was of the Dsahor lace. Perhaps 
mention is unnecessary, that the Tibetans hinted that Atlsa belongcfl 
only to the Sahu (Sadhu) caste, who are known at present in the 
society as Sahas. Consequently it is found, there is agreement about 
caste also. We are enabled, somewhat, to be sure of Atlsa’s nationality 
and family." 

Taking first, the last set of Mr. BhattaSalin's arguments, the pro- 
posed reading in the Rampal plate, viz. [ft] and its identifica- 

tion are open to objection on linguistic and other grounds ; — 

(i) For, the present Rohtasgadh (Dist. Sahabad ; cannot represent 
the ancient site Tlff?TTftT[ ft ?]. The word (fort) appears in Bengali 
language also, and is generally derived from Sanskrit pcssibly 
because the Prakrt is from Skt. meaning (ditch) [vide 
and ]. But the word ^rsr does not appear, on the contrary, 

in the Bengali compound (generally derived from Skt. 

fort-commandant), while it is a component part of the old 
and modern Bengali w’ord ^t§rts the second member of which 
is probably of De§l origin. The word ^ therefore is very probably 
traceable to a Desi or even non-Aryan source, and it cannot stand for 
much less for ftft j or the word is to be dciived from 
Skt. ? [ Cf. old Bengali forna from Skt. 

1 According to my learned friend Prof. Sunitikumar Ca^to- 
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Rohitas or Rohtas is very probably derived from As the 

maxim is inapplicable rTfw cannot stand for 

Also fttVlT is in the feminine^ while fiiR is masculine. In the second 
verse of the Rampal copper-plate exigencies of the metre 

also require the 8th aksara to be long, and the 9th and loth akuaras 
to be short. It is not therefore certain if the restoration should be 
R-i* ?] and also whether the word is to be construed as 
M or as [?] 

(ii) Also, Trailokya Candra is mentioned in the Rampal copper- 
plate, as "‘the support of the royal majesty smiling in tlie royal 
lunbrejla of the king of Harikela^’, and as king of [vide £. /. 

vol. XII]. Though ‘it cannot be definitely known what political 
relation, if any, this king of Candradvlpa had with the king of Harikela/ 
it is probable that their mutual relationship was friendly ; it might have 
been one of (a defensive and offensive) alliance or the one might have 
been a faithful feudatory of the other. In either of the cases, the 
two kingdoms occupied contiguous positions. Also R v ] 

the original seat of the Candra family cannot be far removed from these 
two kingdoms j for, to put the site in Dist. Sahabad would lead to a 
presumption (unsupported by facts), viz., that the whole area from (Dist. 
Sahabad) to Candradvlpa was under the sway of the 

Candras. 

Probably refers to some hill (originally surmounted 

by a fort ?) of red ) sandstone or ochrous rock and is to be 

located in East Bengal. 

But the theory of Purna Candra*s descent fiom a low stock is, as 
has been already shown, unfounded^ 

But it is interesting to note that the mention of Sri Candra’s 
absolute freedom from worldly passions gains additional weight as SiT- 
Candra probably became a Buddhist monk, being clad in yellow ( ). 

But it is strange that he should nevertheless undertake conquering 
expeditions in all directions. Again it does not appear if his father’s 
capital (and ao naturally his also) was at Vikramapur, where he is 


padhyaya, Ind. Germ. *ghfdh *t*i-^* grdh? (construed from Skt. grha) 
»>Pkt. gadha, Bengali ^1^, Hindi ii?. 

I This mistake is however still not rectified in the English 
version. For -iee Ep. Ind.y vol. XVII, No. 12 and contrast pp. 190, 19^, 
V. 3. 
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mentioned as in camp at the time of issue of the InscriptbL., It 
would be interesting to compare side by side the descriptb. r cf tb.c 
urinces of the Candra family found in the two copperplate-. 


RampaL Copperplate 

Purna Candra was born in 
the Candra family of <ir^fiirii[ fr* ?]. 

It seems, he dedicated holy images, 
erected pillars commemorating 
victories and also issued copper- 
plate grants (verse 2). 

He was not a king. 

His soli was the Hauddha 
Suuarrui Candra, so named as 
his mother, while pregnant was 
satisfied of her desire to see the 
rising lunar orb with a golden- 
moon (v. 3-4). 

His renowned son was Traihkya- 
Candra, 

He was a most virtuous person 
among his paternal and maternal 
relations, and his fame spread in 
all quarters. 

*The support of the royal 
Fortune, smiling in the royal um- 
brella of the king of Harikela*, he 
was the powerful and politic king 
of CandradvTpa (v. 5). 

He was a devout Buddhist 
( ) and MahSrajadhiraja. 

Hb much esteemed and devoted 
spouse was the fair Brika/hcana 

(v. 6). 

The handsome BflCandra was 
born of Trailokya Candra and Sri- 


Kedarpur Coppcrpl^itc 
Purtia Candra was a prcsperoa- 
man. He led his armies o:. expedi- 
tions (verse 2'. 


From him sprang Suvarna 
Candra^ who was by nature posses- 
sed of purity and dignity ' v. 3 . 


Trailokya Candni possessed 
auspicious and handsome appear- 
ance and was fearful of the other 
world, He comforted the kingdom 
of animals and was famous for his 
virtuous deeds (v. 4.;. 

Covetous of conquering the 
tract (of earth) encircled by waters 
(and yet unattached to objects of 
enjoyment) he vanquished his 
enemies in battle (v. 5'?. 

Trailokya Candra was a patron 
of the Good Path and was a devout 
Buddhist ( ) He was a 
Mahara jadhtr a ja. 


From him sprang a son, the 
handsome BriCandra, He shunned 
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Rampal Copperplate 

kancana under the auspicious Raja- 
yoga asterism. From his bodily 
marks astrologers foretold of his 
future kingship (v. 7). 


A piudent and famous king, he 
brought the whole country under 
his sway by throwing his enemy 
(or enemies) in prison (v. 8). He 
assumed the Imperial Title. He 
was the donor of the Copperplate 
grant. 


Kedarpur Copperplate 
cruel deeds, appreciated merits 
and avoided finding faults with 
others. Sightly, clad in yellow 
( X he was free, possessed of 
many virtues and was free from 
worldly attachment (v. 6). 

He undertook victorious mill 
tary campaigns in all directions 
(v. 7) and firbt assumed the 
imperial title of 


It is not clear if the epigraph was at all meant for issue, for it does 
not give the occasion and purpose of such. Mr. Bhatta^all is of opinion 
that the epigraph is not a deed but might have been one of the 
copper-plates kept ready beforehand in the royal archives as sorts of 
blank forms, the other portions of which were filled in, whenever 
necessities arose for the issue of deeds of gifts. 

But, if such plates (with only the preamble of documents inscribed) 
were kept ready for future use, why should Sri Vikramapura be at 
all mentioned ? Copper-plate records might have been issued from 
other places also, which would lead to the presumption (until recently 
unsupported by facts) that similar other records with names of other 
places were also kept ready for immediate future use.^ It is not certain 
if Sri Vikramapura in the plate is a proper name at all indicating 
a particular locality. Or, possibly the military encampments were 
made generally at points of strategic importance like Vikramapura. 

The composition of the copper-plate is poor. The verses are full 
of useless repetitions and unintelligent play over words, and there are 
some grammatical mistakes, too j but these are mostly trivial. 

The engraver’s work is also unsatisfactorily done and seems to be that 
of a novice or an illiterate man. It cannot be the work of a clever forger* 


1 For see Yajnavalkya, AcarSdhyaya, Rajadhartnaprakaraoa, 
alokas 318-320 and Vijaaiiesvara's commentary thereon. 
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The seal, however, seems to have been attached after the plate 
was inscribed, as the letter ‘bha’ { vr ) in 1. i is de^^tscyed in the prcce^s 
of fixing the seal. 

But it is not clear when weie royal sealb attached to deeds—wlxther 
before or after their formal execution. There are ro authorities on the 
point supporting the theories. 

But for the seal it would have been possible to find in the plate 
an unsuccessful attempt on the part of an engraver to carry into 
execution an equally poor specimen of a composer's work. 


FART il 

In the preceding pages have been discussed at length Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasalin's highly unscientific attempts to patch up a relationship 
of Dipahkara Srijnana Atisa with the Candra kings. It is 
unfortunately yet necessary to deal with another series of equally 
wild speculations of his, again, to connect the Candra kings with 
Kantideva, who is known for the first time in Bengal history by the 
recent discovery of an unfinished copper-plate inscription. Mr. 
Bhattasalin's arguments are given in his recent Bengali article 
published in the vernacular monthly, for 1332 

B. s. and may be translated as follows : — 

(rt) “Historians were in the belief that, of the distinct royaJ 


The discovery, lately, from Chittagong of a Copper-plate Inscrip- 
tion of Kantideva of a similar type, purporting to have been issued 
from Vardhamanapura, however, in the opinion of the editors of the 
epigraph “seems to confirm the view, entertained after the discovery of 
the Kedarpur plate of {§rl Candra, that the common (metrical) portion of 
copper-plate grants made by the same king used to be inscribed pre- 
viously in large numbers in the manner of printed forms, the formal 
grant being actually inscribed subsequently on respective occasions/* 

Vide the new Chittagong Copper-plate of KSntideva by D. C. 
Bhattacharya, M.A. and J. N. Sikdar, m.a. in the Modem 
November, 1922, pp. 612-14. 

Could these two plates represent attempts to prepare Ku^-sasanas 
(forged charters) ? None of the charters is however a clever piece of 
work so far as the literary composition of each is concerned. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1926 


41 
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families of East-Bengal, the Candra kings were the first. Now it is 
teen that Kantideva’s family is older than the family of the Candras 
This conclusion had to be arrived at chiefly through a comparative 
study of the alphabets of the Copper-plates of Kantideva and &F 
candra. Besides this, the manner of drafting this Copper-plate record 
also testifies to its antique character. Copper-plate inscriptions of the 
Candras — Varmans — Senas are all fashioned after the same way. But 
in Kantideva*s copper-plate, the name of the capital is mentioned first 
following the ancient charters as ' 

It has been stated already that the copper-plate inscription is 
incomplete, the donative portion does not exist in it. The portions 
which would occur in all copper-plates, viz., ode to deities, recital 
of the merits of the- royal family and proclamation of the royal 
order, were engraved on several copper-plates which remained in 
the royal achives, and when necessities arose the donative portions 
were engraved and the plates handed over to the Brahmanas 
receiving land as legal deeds of gift. A similar unfinished copper-plate 
of Sricandradeva of the Candra family has also been found. The 
contents and. the readings of this were published by me in the Praiibha 
for 1326 B.S., its better readings having been published in the Ep, Imi, 
yol. XVII, p, 188. The copper-plate of Kantideva’s inscription has 
many defects, — the unfinished inscription of Srlcandra mentioned before 
is full of mistakes on account of the engraver's deficiencies. Perhaps 
for this reason only these two plates were not utilised. Also, it would 
not be improper to suppose that, both these royal families having 
lasted for a short period only, no sufficient time could at all be found 
to turn the engraved copper sheets into charters."' 

(d) “However, both these unfinished inscriptions are invaluable 
for historical purpose. In Kantideva's inscription we got information 
of a new royal family, Srlcandradeva's inscription also has rendered 
great help in determining the history of the Candra family. Kantideva’s 
copper-plate was to have been issued from VordhamUtio-pura-vasaka) 
at Vardkamana-pura site was situated the capital of Kantideva. Where 
is this Vardfiamanapura ? My friend Mr. Radha Govinda Vasak has 
supposed that it is not different from the present Vardhamana 
situated in ! But Kantideva has addressed in his copper-plate 

to future kings of Harikela, man^la. From this the clear meaning 
understood is that he was himself king of that very Harikela ma'(idala. 
That Harikela is another name for V'aiiga only— there is no doubt 
about this ; and though the name is found in the copper-plate of 
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Kantideva in the form Harikela, still there can be no serious objection 
on the part of anybody to admit Harikela and Harikctl as not different. 
That by Vaiiga was meant in olden times a piece of land, defined 
by boundaries as in the following way — is my opinion. Of old 
the Meghaiiada was on the East, the Madhumaa on the West, 
the Dhavalesvari on the North and the sea towards the South. 

If Kantideva be determined as king of this limited region, then it 
is unnecessary to say that his capital could not possibly exist at ai! 
in Vardhamana of Ra 4 ka. Consequently the location of the capital 
Vardhainanapura is to be looked for within this limit. The ruins of 
a big city are still observable at a place now familiar by the name of 
RainapZilcii situated at the confluence of the old Brahmaputra and the 
Uckamafh on the North-Eastern oi Vikramapura, Besides this, 
ruins of another old city are existent at the place called Kotllipuiia 
of Faridpur District. But the city of Kotalipada belongs to ihe Gupta 
period and the proof of it has been given elsewhere. It has also been 
stated elsewhere that the ruins observable in the environments of 
Ramapala are the remains of the ancient city of F$kra$uapura 
( TO#, ^ ). This ruin extends over an area 

covering about 5x5 miles. This extensive city appears to have been 
founded by Kantideva’s family. This city founded at the confluence 
of the Icchamatl and the Brahmaputra grew up very quickly through 
commercial prosperity and became Vardhamanapura truly in name.*' 

(c) “Among the ruins of this Vikrampura city’> a copper-plate of 
Srlcandradeva was discovered. Mr. Radhfi Govinda Vasak has published 
its readings in the Ep* Ind, vol. XIL “la this inscription there is written 
an enigmatic statement regarding Sricandradcva's father Trailokya- 
candradeva, who was born in that line of the Candras, (of whom there 
were many families), which possessed Rohitagiri. This family was 
of great prosperity 1. e. was possessed of money and wealth. Rohita-giri 
is clearly the name of hills in Tripura District* After 

this the enigmatic statement about Trailokyacandra is this 


i & 2 Mr. BhaptaSalin's transcriptions of proper names and;of Skt. 
texts are characterised by sad mistakes. is the correct name (and 

not ) for the hills. and Jhave been always written 

wrongly as and nflw 1 The Skt. texts have also to be totally 
rewritten. 
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Let attention be paid a little to the hidden meaning, 

Canintdvxpa is the ancient name for the major portion cf 
Bakharganj Dist. It falls within Harikela kingdom. Consequently 
Trailokyacandra grew to be a vassal prince under the HarikehV\xp 
But, by the way, Trailokyacandra was also likened to the receptacle 
of the royal fortune of Harikela i. e. the king of Harikela had tc 
depend on Trailokyacandra either for pecuniary help or fighting strength. 
What resulted from this reliance upon otheis, on the part of the 
Harikela king is clearly undeistood from this. Trailokyacandra had 
received the Candradvlpa by offering help of money or arms. Hie 
son Sricandra became the king of Harikela himself, after supplant- 
ing the sovereign family. KohitZigiri and its surrounding area were 
already in the hands of the Candras. So Sricandra became now 
master of Tripura, NoakhZtli, Dacca, Faridpur, Bakharganj, To 
mention old names, he became paramount king of Samatata and 
Vaiigal^ 

(d) “Who is this particular king of Harilela, possessor of the 
Kaktidacchatra, Opening the dictionary, one would see that Kakuda 
has many meanings. One meaning is ‘snake’. If this meaning be 
accepted, then it must be understood that the royal parasol of this 
Harikela king was engraved with ‘serpent’ Of course it could be 
taken in other way too. Now look at Kantideva’s copper inscription. 
It is observable in the royal seal attached to its top that there is in 
it the figure of a four-feeted lion in a temple with thrice bent arch — 
which seems to be the figure of Ntsimha from the mention of the 
destruction of Hiranyakasipu in the inscription. Below it is written 
in raised letters — i Encircling the lower portion of the whole 
seal are two big hooded serpents with tails intertwined. 

These two serpents are so big and conspicuously engraved that 
they do not seem to have been used simply for decorative purposes. 
It seems to me, it is the Kaktida mark of the royal parasol of the 
Harikela king. And that from the hands of this Kantideva, Sricandra* 
deva snatched away Harikela 

(e) “^ricandradeva^s copper-plate inscription is issued from the city 
of Vikramapura. What was named Vardhamdnapura in Kantideva’s 
time, became, being won by the price of valour (pikrama), famous 
as Vikramapura. In 1030 A. D. approximately-, the Varman kings 
purchased with this price of valour Vikramapura from the Candras. 
From the last Varman king, at the same price of valour, Vijayasena 
purchased Vikramapura in 1090 A. D. approximately. All copper* 
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plates of the Candra and the Varm an kings and many plates cf the 
Sena kings are issued from the capital Sri Vihramapma.''' 

It is necessary to deal first with Mr. Bhatta^iijin’s mo-t impoitant 
arguments contained in ‘•ections (c), (d) and .'e) 

The learned editors^ of the new Chittagong cnpp^i-plate cf 
deva have tentatively fixed the date of the in=:cription on pakvcgiaphical 
considerations as between 750-850 A. D. Another gseat Be* galee 
epigraphist- has proved conclu-.ive]y that Sn CancraaevaV copper- 
plates are older than Biiojavarman.'s copper-plate, by comparing tvco 
test letters ‘sa’, and ‘hah of the epigraphic alphabets of both. But 
it is impossible to push the date of »SiT Candradeva’s iptions 
earlier than the i ith century A. D, 

The determination of Kantideva’s time is based or. e'^pecially 
the comparison of the letters hna* and *na' of the epigraphic 
alphabet of his copper-plate and even if the period 750-^50 A. IX 
be a little too early, more than a full century at least intervenes 
between Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, and by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could both be regarded as contemporaneous. If there be no proofs 
of synchronism between the tv,o kings, the one could rot be 
supplanted by the other. However it is not relevant here to di«cu«?s 
the dates given by Mr. Bhatfeasalin for the seizure of Vilrampura 
by the Varman kings from the Candras and later on of the same, by 
the Senas from the Varmans. But it is not yet possible to fix them 
with such certainty as Mr. Bhattasalin has done so dogmatical!)'. 
The data are not yet available to arrive at such close approximations. 

In his previous Bengali paper in Mr. Bhattasalin had put 

the Rohitagiri at Rohtasgadh but he has now transferied it to the 

other extreme of the compass from N. VV, to S. E. and placed it at 
Lalmai hills in Dist. Tippera. There are seven hill ranges 

stretching N. to S. and separated by valleys or marshes, in Tippera 
District and Hill Tippera, between the IMayanamatl bill un the West 
and the Lushai hills on the East. All these hills are of red colour. 

But the Tripura hills are of red earth, not of stone. The colour 


1 Profs. D. C. Bhattacharya, M. A. and J. N. Sikdar, M* A,— The 
Xew Chittagong Copperplate of K'intideva — Modern Review^ Nov., 
1922. 

2 Mr. Rakhaldas Vanclyopadhyaya — ffhfW 1 1 

Vfi I I 
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might be due to admixture o: iron in earth. Five miles to the 
of the city of Comilla midway between paitkada and Meherku^ 
Parganus, there is a hiliocs: called tirwiT, from which, in tie 

southern direction, extend the hill s for 12 miles, averaging on! v 
30 cubits in height, and inhabited at places by the Tipra<. 

Many are the stories or legends connected with it tbeie are 
at places on it, blocks of stone 8 to 10 cubits long and 2 io cubit^ 

in circumference said to be fossiliszed bones of asura hosts kiilcJ 
in battle with Caridl. There is on the hill a temple with 

an image of goddess, most likely and the place (hillock) is caKe ! 

I There are holes in front of the man Ur said to be sunk at 
pressure of the knees and elbows of Hanumat while paying obei^a'-.ce 
to the goddess ! 

According to the local legends,^ a king called (Gopicii*u, 

dwelt in the northern portion of the hill range, while his daughter 
dwelt in the southern portion. The northern part where GopIca*d dwelt 
personally was called after his mother, Mayanamatl, W? 

and the southern part was called after his daughter, crto?, the 
TOrr? i The name has nothing to do with the red colour of the 
earth. All the seven hill ranges are red, and every one might have 
been so named if colour was in question ; while the local legends 
associate §r{W*Trs ^1^ with the daughter of Goplca*d— ‘the fnir 
damsel*, as the word might mean.- 

The North Indian early vernacular literatures have preserved many 
different legends, in diverse versions, about and the 


1 I am much indebted to Babu Satlscaiidra Ghosa, Asst. Manager, 
Saratl Estate, Tippera, and to Pandit Rajanikanta Majumdiir, 
Ullage Kendnyli (^^'prs,) P. O. Agar tala ^ Tripura (Hill Tippera) tor 
these local informations and my thanks are clue to them. See also 

2 Cf. the early literature of the local dialect : ^ wrii 

i i ^ i 

I I 

315 II** 

uo «qt, ^ ^ ^ ifn 

^ I vrwm ^ srofw 

srrqro «mRT TOT# P* 
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masters of the Nathapanthin (Yogi) sect — etc. The travail 
of form some of the finest specimens of early Bengali I/terr.tvre. 

The seel however^ is very old and probably grew np graciur hy cIvAirg 
the Pala period, though the masters (^) were possibly nxre ancient 
still. 

Rohitagiri must be expected to have been of respectable height 
and of rock. As the names of places generally suivhe ir popular 
memory, and the bills etc. are connected with thelegc'^ds cf 

and probably not older in age,- so far as the name is ccuxeined — 
for these reasons, and on account of the insignificant “^ize and 
difference in structure, the identification of Rohitagiri with it must foe 
rejected. Rohitagiri must be looked for elsewhere, possiblv’ larther in 
the S. E., within Hill Tippera near Rangamati. We have authentic 
record of the name being older. An inscription in stone of the Buddhist 
Mahanavika Buddhagupta of Rakia^mritika has been discovered in the 
Wellesley Dt. of the Federated Malay States. This Rakia-mniitiu is 
identical with Raugamatl on the Karnaphulx. 

One more important issue was raised by Mr. Bhattasalin, regarding 
the Kakuda-cchatra of the Harikela king. The generally accepted 
senses of the word Kakuda in the Ko§as are all given in the i^abda* 
kalpadfuma under i tt ii W![ 

ffg VTO I n w ^ ) i 

Roth and Bohtlingk’s Sanskrit Worterbuch gives one other meaning 
of Kakuda, on the authority of SuSruta, *a species of serpe.Jt* ‘cine 

1 Bendall, Subkanitasamgraha, fol. I, p. i. “Wassiiiev gives 
authority for the identification of one Anangavajra with Gorak^a 
skilled in magic (tantra) who lived under Gopala. The latter reigned 
in ‘Eastern India’ ( Gopala I cf Bengal, A. C. 800) ? ” 

2 Some antiquities have been discovered from time to time in 

the LMmai hills. About 40 years back, as my informant Pandit RajanI 
Kanta writes, the half-buried remains of a brickbuilt house was 
discovered there, thickly overgrown by shrubs and creeptrs. The 
Comilla Dt. Board utilised these materials as rubbishes for constructing 
roads ! All traces of these remains are perhaps obliterated, by 110%% In 
the northern portion of the hills i. e. near are still to be found 

heaps of old bricks underground. Lately, a small brick temple has 
been unearthed near the dak .bungalow of Maharaja of Tripura in making 
excavations along the direction of an underground passage. Some 
ascetic appears to have performed sacrifices and worshipped here. 
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Schlangen art.’ According to the latter, the serpents which have 

hoods, with marks of disc, plough etc. on their heads and which 
move with rapidity, are called Darvlkaras. This class of 

serpents is further subdivided into 

etc. Kakuda, as the name of this subclass of Darvikara serpents, 
is an arbitary designation given by Susruta,' and as the copper-plate 
or stone inscriptions — Prasasiis or Sasanas are not Vaidyaka works, 
the Kosas of Amara etc. would have greater authorities, there, to 
determine the ^akti of aity particular word, in accordance with the 
accepted principles of the l^bdikas^ 

^ in?: i 

sifsiRfd r 

This kahuda is an arbitrary and obscure proper name for a species of 
serpents, given by Susruta and does not mean serpents in general. 
As this word in the compound kakuda-cchatra^ also cannot be proved 
to have been u<-ed as a proper name, it cannot be taken to mean ‘a 
serpent* and so the meaning of the compound must be taken in the 
only possible sense ‘an umbrella with royal device.* What this 
particular device on the royal parasol was, it is not now possible to 
know with certainty, for it might not necessarily have been the same 
as that on the royal seal (the Iddichana or crest) of copper-plate charters. 
We know of the originally uniform practice of having one device for 
the lafUhma or crest, and another device for the dhvaja or banner.^ 

According to the prescribed rules* for affexing royal seals to 
copper-plate charters, the Raja-mudra of Kantideva*s inscription not 
only consists of the two hooded serpents but the most important and 
indispensable portions are constituted by the crest and the legend 
contained in the heart-shaped projection of the copper-plate. It is 
now necessary to discuss the possible significance of this royal seal 
with a view to identification of the figure, engraved thereon. 

The comparison of Kantid^va to Nrsimha in a Ui^ia-hloka^ firstly 
on one hand cannot be taken as offering sufficient clues to the determina- 
tion, exactly of his religious faith, when we take into consideration 


9 i I \\ i 

3 Imp. Gazetteer, vol. II, (i(>09).— J. F. Fleet— Epigraphy, p. 
32, Also see Ditto. — D. K. D., 299 note 4. 
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parallel ca-es. On the other hand the inscription opens with a sahjta- 
tion to the Jinendra, and Kantideva is called distinctly a 
We know that all existing copper-plate inscriptions of the P?Va emper. rs 
begin with invocations to the Buddha but they and their wives or 
daughters were often compared to Brah manic heroes and heroines, gcds 
and goddesses, while Narayanapala himself compared to 
etc., offered lands for and tttwt in his Bhagalpur 

copper-plate. Even if the copper-plate charters of the Palas did net 
mention by name the Dharma-cakra-inudrU^ no scholar would suggest 
that the Palas were not Buddhists and the device in their seals was 
that of the Visnu-cakra. 

On the other hand, the liberality to Brahmanic shrines on the part 
of the Buddhist kings and their familiarity with the sacred lore and 
traditions of Brahmanic faiths indicate the want of sectarian bias and 
religious intolerance of the period. Kaatideva*s inscription also reflects 
the same spirit of religious freedom. In vie\v of the above fads and 
the consideration that worshippers of such a vUma (to) form of 
as Nrsimha were always rare even among the Vaisnavas, it is unthink- 
able that a devout Buddhist king like Kantideva would be a devotee 
f Nrsimha. The identification, suggested by Mr. Bhattasalin, of the 
tigure in the seal with this deity must therefore have to be altogether 
rejected. And for its possible identification, we are not entitled to go 
beyond the indications suggested by the inscription itself and to drag in 
and raise issues otherwise unconnected. If Kantideva was a Buddhist, his 
royal seal must be also Buddhist or at least non-sectarian in character. 
We must have to interpret the devices in the seal accordingly. 

We know of the existence in ancient India of architectural and 
sculptural motifs, decorative devices, and artistic, religious and social 
traditions and other institutions which were perfectly non-sectarian in 
character and formed the common heritage of all the great Indian 
religious faiths. To such categories belong, for example, the symbols 
of the lotus, the vafra and the lion, the elephant and the figure of 
Laksmi, which have been freely represented or made use of by all 
Indian sects. Though to a sjm the .symbol of the lotus has the addi- 
tional significance of SahasrUra^ the lotus, par excelUmt'^ and the 
fiery eyes of the lion peering through the darkness of night stands for 
jHatM-drqtii and the elephant in rut for moha, as it knows not the 
goad. While, the Buddhist would understand by the symbol of 
the visva-va/ra, and the symbol of the Hon would suggest to him the 
Lion of the clan ( ) or the voice of the TatMgatu pro- 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1926 42 
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mulgating the Law in the roaring voice of a lion ( ) ; and the 
symbol of the elephant -would mean the while six-tusked elephant 
form, which the mother of the Blessed On^ saw in her dream. 

There seems to have been times reaUy, in India, when the Tathagata 
himself was not yet represented in images or figures but the principal 
events of his life were indicated by symbols. Thus the bull, the 
constellation of Taurus under which the Tathagata was born, stood for 
the Nativity, or the MakabMmakramanam was indicated by a pair of 
foot-prints and so on. 

Considering the early period to which the copper-plate of Kanti- 
deva belongs, the figure in the seal must be taken on the above 
grounds as that of the Lion, symbolising the lion of the Sakya 

clari or promulgating in thundering voice ( ), which has 

been heard through ages, the sacred Law, the Saddkarma, 

Again, look at the form of the seal in Kantideva*s copper-plate ; 
it is the form of a leaf of the Bodhidruma^ the Nyagrodha perhaps. 
Or, the form is that of a lotus-bud half- opened seen from the profile, 
or of the shooting rays of a fire-flame ( ) with which the Dharma 
dispelling the darkness of ignorance”^ or guiding the Samgha across 
the ocean of existence® is compared. Compare also the form of 
the Cintamaiji — the flaming jewel, the Buddhist touchstone of fabulous 
eflficacy — of the shape of a half-opened lotus-bud ( ) i 

It is also one of the prescribed forms ^ of the gkantaoi a Buddhist 
shrine i” 

The question might be asked, what do this pair of serpents stand 
for, or signify ? What could be the purpose of choosing a pair of 
serpents for portrayal ? The reason would be the same, as why Indian 
artists choose garlands of flowers and jewels to hang down pillar- 
capitals, and creepers to twine around or nagas to coil about pillar 
stems. The determination of the exact types and forms of the 
decorative motifs and ornamental devices was in each case guided by 
artistic necessities or suggested by artistic possibilities of the situation. 
On the one hand, the curved formation of the seal, shaped like the 


1 In 6rl Candradeva^s copper-plates. 

2 In Kantideva’s copper-plate. 

3 Also compare the form of the Buddhist votive terracotta 
medallions, some of which have pointed leaf-like shapes (of the iVy/*- 
grodha leaf ?), 
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lotus-bud, would fit in more harmoniously with the sinucus grace of 
feipents. On the other hand, the jewelled nSga-mithuna, coiling their 
tails in close embrace, would more fitly support between themselves 
both, something of a form suggesting the Cintamani, the fabied jewel 
shaped like lotus-bud. 

Contrast with this seal of Kantideva, the seals in Sn Candradeva^s 
Kedarpur and Rampal copper-plates. In the Rampal plate, the dkarma- 
cakra-tm^drU is enclosed successive rings, the outer-most of which 
is beaded^ and capped by a jewel. This simple ornamental ring 
as if rests on a small oblong pedestal without decorations. 

In the Kedarpur copper-plate the outermost enclosing ring of the 
dharma-cakra-mudra is highly decorative. The ornamental pattern 
suggests the haiikhadata or a halo of curling tongues of fire, rather 
8ikha of a flaming lamp (ftq) to which Dharma is compared, The 
pedestal on which this halo rests, is accordingly highly decorative, 
suggesting the graceful lotus-leaves. 

From the above considerations, we come to the conclusion that the 
nagas in Kantideva's copper-plate were necessitated simply by the 
artistic exigencies (of attaching a seal of peculiar shape, for example,) 
of the metal worker's craft. 

L is now necessary to discuss Mr. BhattasSHn's minor arguments 
contained in sections (a) and (b). 

Kantideva does not seem' to have been a paramount king. Certain- 
ly Mr. Bhattasall was right in rejecting Trof. R. G. Vasak’s identi- 
fication of Vardhamanapura with Vardhamana, the town of Burdwati 
in Radhay for the simple reason, that the capital of a kingdom, 
could not be situated outside its territorial limits. But as it is impossi- 
ble to prove that the Candras took by conquest from Kantideva, who 
flourished a century earlier, this city capital of theirs, the changing of 
its name, subsequently, to Vikramapura, by the Candras is unthinkable.® 


1 This enclosing beaded rim might be suggestive of the string 
of counting beads, enclosing a figure of the l^ta-devata or 
his PraPika (symbol). 

2 Kantideva might have been probably contemporaneous with 
Puriia Candra, £§rl Candradeva’s great-grand-father, who might have 
flourished hundred years earlier. From Kantideva and Pur^a Candra 
there might be synchronisms between these two royal lines. 
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Also, though we have instances of important capitals bearing double 
names, e. g., Gauda and Laksmanavatl, Pataliputra and Kusumapura, 
really these were instances of new cities being built on older sites. 
The older names of places would survive in popular memory for centu-, 
ries unless, for instance, more magnificent cities grow up there 
completely out-shining the older ones. 

Vardhamanapura must therefore be regarded as diffarent from 
Vikramapura, though its exact location is at present indeterminable on 
account of the lack of exact data. Again the doubt may be expressed 
if Vardhamanapura be a proper name at all, or corresponds to the 

— * or ^ put before i would then 

simply mean Trom the prosperous — capital) city.’ Though the land 

given away need not necessarily belong to the province from which any 
deed be issued as Mr. Bhattasali however thinks, apparently the name 
of Vardhamana is found only much later in Vallala Sena^s Sitahati 
copper-plate as and not i 


Te.vt of the Kedarpur Copper-plate Inscription of 
Sri Candradeva.^ 


L. 1. [Oinj svasti i 

Vandyo Jinaji sa bhagavain karuja-aiRa-patrara 

L. 2. Dhammo = pynsai vijayate jagad-ekadipa^ 

[Read ] 

L, 3. yab'sevaya sakala [eva] uiahanubhavah 

samsara-parara = upagacchati bhiksu-sanghab II [}]• 


♦ Mr. Bhatt■asalin^s readings : — 

Verse i. Readings, same as mine. Vasantatilaka Metre, 
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L. 3. Purija 

Candra iti sriiiian*=:asln = 

L* 4-, = nasirn jam rajali | 


Verse 2. Readings, same as mine. (With scan«^ions). 

L. 3- 

L. 4. ^ ^?TMl<risil^r5T XU', I 

Bengali \ ooon — — o o;noo 
version j tr (ft)c| [«t] xu ^ ^ m ^ ^ 

L. 5 . 0 qr; (t5) 1 (>) 

English version. Ditto. 

„ Note. ^This corriipt/^7^i2 has not been properly interpreted. The 
letter ?r after 5 t(?) is not seen on the impression. A plausible emendation 
which I would offer, with much hesitation though, is 5r«rr [? f^] q [;♦] 
[^*] [^] and translate the passage thus : ‘afraid of which (Iq, dust) the 

enemy (kings) nought refuge under his parasol giving up (alb shame ’ 
H. K. S.” 

Verse 2. Note. The readings of the third pada of this Anu^udk Ucka 
are very unsettled and one akmra seems to have been totally omitted 
and this could be restored to it.s proper position only through metrical 
considerations. But as the uiatras of some aksaras are immaterial, it 
creates additional difficulty here. The scansion of this anuMubh verse 
would be as follows, indicating by ciphers as before the aJ^^aras whose 
viatras are immaterial : 

OOOO'— ' 00; OOOO'— ' wO| 

oooo'^ — 00; 0000^ — wo il 
Mr. Bhattasalin’s restorations and emendations would make his 
5th akf^arn of the third pada ^ long and the 6th ak^arn ( 1% 
short, whereas the contrary should have been the case. Also the form 
is impossible grammatically as the base is | Judging from 
the general freedom from really serious mistakes of composition of 
this inscription, (though the standard of literary excellence may not 
be high), it is impossible to accept Mr. Bhattasalin*s readings, 
restorations and emendations which are themselves wrong gram- 
matically and from the point of view of prosody. Also, most of the 
aksaras in the third pada^ could not be read with certainty either 
from the estainpage or from the plate. It is therefore important to 
discuss fully every possible reading of each particular aksarat arrived 
at both from the oiiginal plate and the published impression. 
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The readings of the different aksaras are arranged, one after the 
other^ in successive degrees of probability* And in expressing foi^he 
sake of uniformity, in roman letters, all possible cases, we have to arrive 
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L. 5. ni »=:atapa-tram = a-patra- 
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at the Fcmewhat uncouth and complicated general foimula-c fcjm: 
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It will be seen that the readings of IMr. Bhattasaiin sugge.'^tcd in his 
Bengali edition of the epigraph (in xrfcwr, B. S.) and hih English 
edition in the Ep. Ind., vol. xvill, No. 12 as also thoie sugge.-ted in the 
last paper, in the notes (by H. K. S.). are not tenable and so necessarily 
are the interpretations. 

It is found that one aksavci of this third pada is missing and this must 
be located, from metrical considerations, before any restoration be 
attempted. As the Sth akf^ara must be short, the position of the 5th 
group of letters in the verse is untenable as all it^ possible readings 
show a long vowel. But as it can shift to the right alone, and that for one 
place only, its pos’tion is fixed as the 6th aki^nm of th.e pldc. The first 
two akfaras can be read and interpreted with some certainty ; it is a prono- 
minal base. Only the 3rd or the 4th aksara could therefoie be missing. 

But unfortunately, any further degree of accuracy is not possible, 
as the matras of all the first four aksaras of each pada of anu^fubh 
'doka aie immaterial for versification. Therefore, either of the third and 
the fourth aksaras might be missing, and any restorations should take 
note of these facts. All possible readings and restorations, based on 
epigiaphic, grammatical and metrical considerations, and on both 
these alternatives are given below. The readir.gs from tlie original 
plate must be regarded more authoritative. 


Third aksara 
missing 

Fourth „ 


0000^ — 00 

I ) 5 hU*i](^) 3 »! [^t] [4]( I *[rf]— 

3) ^re[, 3 iT]Tr(i¥M^](*^ ) 


4) 

^ 4 - ' 

- 5 ) 

ifw + ^rwra + — 
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L. 5. 

Nagnau visuddho na tuladhirudhah 
kintu prakrty = aiva yuto garimna 
tathapi ka 

[ Indra-vajra ] 

L. 6. lyana-suvarma-kalpali 

Suvarp-vi CaiKlras = sukrti iatobliut ii [ ^ ] 

[ Upendra-vajra ] 

[ Metre Upajat^] 

P uny-a valokah para-1 o 
L. 7. ka-bhiro = 

rlokyah sainasvasita-jiva-lokfdi 
t ra i I oky a- samkir fc tita -puiiy a-kl r 1 1 eh 

Trai- 

L. 8. lc)kya-CaiKln7sya vabhuva putinb » [ « ] 

[ Read ] 

Indravajra ] 


The reading of the fourth construction is from the estampage. The 
last construction is however impossible from metrical considerations, 
as the jfifth akmra could not be long. The third construction 
gives the best sense though involves the greatest number of emenda- 
tions. There seems to have been a possible reference to the rainy 
season, Tn¥\ and inspite of all confusions, this seems to be apparent, as 
the parasol is mentioned in the next (4th) pada* 

Mr. Bhatta§alin*s Readings : — 

Verse 3. (Bengali version) 

{ ^ ) ’T g^rrf^r^: ) (t 

[Read also srwt ^ ^iRhs i 

Readings in Mr. BhattasSlin’s English version are same as mine. 
But he still seems to cling to his former wrong conclusions based on 
defective readings about Pur^a Candra*s low descent. See Ep, Ind, Vol. 
XVII, No. 12, p. 190. Abstract of the Kedarpur plate, (v. 3.) 

Verse 4. Readings, same as those of mine. 
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CatuJi*payorasi-sama[)ta-prihvI- 
jayabhilaso vi- 

sayesv-aluvdhah [UpeudravHjra] 

[ Read 3 

Y uddhesu n is tr i nsa-l ata-jal enn 

yo vairi-vahnini sainayancakara 11 [ ] [Indravajrg] 

[ Read si ] 

[ Metre Dpajati ] 

L. 10. briiijan Sri Candradevah saiDajani tauayas = tasya sad- 

varma-vandhol.i. 
[Read ] 

krur-aranibbe sayaluh paraguna^mukharo dosa-vad- 
[Read ] aikaraukah 

L. 11. preksyah pito gunanam nidhir « iti visaya-sakti-pak^d- 

vipakse 

L. 12. yasmin a=adhatta vedha sriyam =atirabhasad=iarthato- 

[Read ] oamata^ea [ < ] 

[Sragdhara Metre] 

L.13. Sprstab parthiva-parnsu-doha rasa slaghaghaiia 

[Read ] 

diggajai = rnnettai 3 iani «= animesat^ib parihrbo dllre^a 

vrndarakatb 


Mr, Bhattasalin*s readings (with scansion) 

Verse 5 . Readings same. 

Verse 6 : 


L.I. 

Bengali Version 
L.2. 

English Version 

L.2. „ 

Bengali „ 1 j ^ 

English ,, j ^*3* ^ > 

Bengali „ L. 4 . — ^ 



N. There seems to be a mark however in the estampagc below 
alter ^cvre^, which looks like uMra* Also contrast the following ak^am 
with in line 13 and cf. with ^ in 1 . 9 . It looks as rdhva (.>). 


I. II. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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L.l4i. kesesv = apsarasam = a«purvva-paiiba-bhrantim 

samaropayan 

L 15. Santano rajasain rancsu su jayino yasya dyumarggam 

gatohll [^] 

[Delete ^ ] 

[ Metre Sardtilavikriditam ] 

L.16. Sa khala Sri-Vikramapura-sarnavasiba-srirnaj = 

jaya-skandha-varat = parama-saugato Mahavajadhirajak 
SriTrailokyacandracleva-padanudhyabah Paramisvarilj 
L.17. Paramabhafctarako Maharajadhimja Srimau 
Sri Caiidradevalji kusali 


Critical Interpretation and Notes 

Oiji is indicated by a symbol called by . (See below}. It 
might indicate GaneSa^s TO too. 

V. I : — The Buddhist Triratna — the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Sahgha are mentioned. The Dharma is likened to i beacon for guiding 
the congregation of monks ( ) across the sea of transmigration. 

N,— This verse is practically identical with the opening verse of the 
Rampal copper-plate. ^ in 1. i seems to have been destroyed in fixing the 
seal. In 1 . 2 there are two mistakes of the engraver. In 1 . 3. the word 
seems to have confounded the engraver. Jinah is the Triumphant 
or Victorious dne — (the Buddha) — the sole recepUcle of 
compassion, is also the name of a Buddha, The letter resembles 
(the left) portion of There might have been confusion and mbtake 
in engraving two partly similar letters. 

V.2 ; — N. — Here, mistakes seem to have been committed both by the 
composer and the engraver. Unfortunately the facsimile and also the 


Verse 7. 
Bengali . , 
Version 

Eng. „ „ 


( J . ^ ) 



L.4. , 

Mr. BhattaSalin's readings of the prose portion are same with mine. 
Only the preamble of the document (?) is actually inscribed. 
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impression (supplied to me) were both very indistinct at this point. Mr. 
Bhattasalin’s readings violate metre and do not give good sense. The 
proposed restoration of this corrupt verse is based on the following 
considerations. There are several anuprasa-s and Uem-s in this piece of 
composition and another anuprasa in this very verse viz. ^sr: ; 

it is therefore natural to suppose that there was one other klem in the 
words — j and also^ these letters can be read with 
certainty. The letter, immediately preceding, is either [m^\ or [ar^] . 
if it be part of the word * + then the last word of 

a compound which qualifies ’«rrcr<T*^ — ‘parasol* "for the purpose of — *. 

Also the idea is well- known that the dust raised by marching 
troops served for kings the purpose of canopies or* umbrellas. Also 
there are authorities that umbrellas were decorated by feathers of birds. 

King Bhoja*s Yuktikalpataru gives in detail descriptions of umbrellas 
and of materials for their construction, one of which was feather of birds. 
[ Vide (edited by Pandit Isvara Candra Sastrin — C, O. S. 

No. i), pp. 62-7 — ] 

Again Agnipuranam, chapter 245 [ Ananda§ram Skt. Series, 
1900 ] ; 

11 t 

5T ^ \ 

STTWW ii ^ 

[Also The Antiquities of Orissa (Vol. I, p. 108) — umbrellas; reprinted 
in Indo-Aryans (Vol. I, p. 266) by Dr. Kajendralal Mitra]. 

**The Agnipurai.ia {c. 224). -..-....recommends other materials beside.s 
cloth for the construction <d royal umbrellas. According to it, ‘it is 
conducive to the good of princes to have their umbrellas made of the 
feathers of geese or of peacocks, or of parrots or of the herons 
they should not be made of featiiers of various kinds mixed together?* 

Therefore, the last word of the verse very probably meant 

^ The stem of this word was probably ( sr rfii 

from nominal verb y'a-pattra-ya — +’trfk: 
f%; Such verbal derivatives are, however, by no means 

rare, cf. and ^ ifh* . The gender 

of this last word (in the neuter) in the verse seems to have 

been confounded as it was probably declined like (masculine). 

The general sense of the restored text (V. 2) is as follows 
“There was one Purna Candra possessing fortune. Clouds of dust 
were raised by the vanguard of his marching army. These served 
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[ ( not simply for the rainy season alone ) ( out of 
occasion ) ( for his person ) ] the purpose of an umbrella good for 
use during the summer; but there was a difference, viz , that unlike 
ordinary parasols, which display birds* feathers as decorations, this dust 
parasol had no such feathers**. 

V. 3: — Double entendre. — is not necessary for good gold 
( ) to be further purified by fire and weighed in balance • 
on the other hand, it has of itself the (requisite) weight it should have 
( nf^^nr Y'. Suvarna Candra did not undergo further ordeals either 
by fire or by the balance but was by nature possessed of dignity. 
Consequently Suvarna Candra was only a little le«s than pure gold 

i ] 

N. The purificatory rites or ordeals mentione 1 in the verse might 
refer to Narada, i, 252 [ S. B. E. The Minor Law Books — J. Jolly ] 

"The balance, fire, water, poison, and fifthly consecrated water are 
the ordeals for the purgation of high-minded persons*. [ cf. Yajna- 
valkya, II, 95 ; Visnu, IX, II ]. 

N. Mr. Bhattasalin's readings have been already criticised. 
[ The first half of this verse refers to Suvarna Candra and not to 
Purna Candra, as has been wrongly interpreted. ] 

V. 4 : — An instance of the composer's fondness for play upon words. 
Several derivatives of -/ (connected with y'’ ^ ) are used and the 
word if is repeated by the poet, very probably to show his high 
regard for Possibly there is a comparison of cT to 

the moon ; both were ( of auspicious appearance ) ; — Him: 

(for the one was heavenly, while the fame of the other spread to the 
three worlds Cf. the description of ^ the Rampal Copper-plate); 
both of them comforted the animal kingdom ( the one 

being of soothing rays and the other a 'devout Buddhist* ). 

V. 5 : — — possibly here is also a reference 
to Trailokya Candra's being king of Candradvipa, etc. [ Vide Rampal 
Copper-plate ]. ‘'With his sword he overpowered his enemies just 
a.s the juice of medicinal plants soothes heat.*’ 

N. Several plants are known to produce cooling effects and remove 
heat-strokes e. g. and 1 Several others remove poison. The 
juice of is very cooling. 

V, 6 : — (cf, ) has reference to Trailokya Candra *s 

faith. Buddhism is called the ( the True Religion ) and also the 

( The Middle Path ) ; is a mixture of the two. 

‘Timid of doing cruel acts. As in the Epigraph, 
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the letter V is turned by extending the upper stroke only a little, 
into a it is better to coi rect the V ir-to a '15’ in-tead of into 
as Mr. Bhafctasali has proposed ; besides give': a good -en^e. 

etc,— ‘^ri Candra greatly appreciated wliatever merit there 
was in others but was totally free from the faiilt-hndmg 

(wrongly read before as ) — probably, ‘clad in yellow ’garment 

of a Buddhist monk).' 

N, There is not much difference in the Epigrapli bet-.veen the 
letters cT, ;t and ; cf. (line 12) [qtir — 'Aoiihi mean *!at, 

heaving’ — specially applicable to the female biistj. 

gTOt — ‘Sri Candra was the receptacle of several virtues n::d 

so he and he alone might.be safely entrusted with the charge of or.e more 
precious thing' — with this thought, and with the greatest delight 
the Creator placed Sri (Fortune) '’?r?jcfr sthrp?' in hi« worldly 
pursuits {i. e. made him prosperous) and also before hi® name for^ 
, i. e. his name w’as Sr! Candradevah 1 SrlmainSrl- 
candradevah — ^rl added to Candradevah) and not simply Candradevah. 

N. The canonical rules for adding the word Sri before proper 
names are as follows ; — 

(a) “ 

11’’ — quoted in Raghunandana's and ^ 

(^) “ ’?T«f 

^ f^T I m’ ^ ii"' This 

occurs in i [V, R. S. MSS., Xo. 2C1-202. and Rajshahi 

College Library MS., No. K (a) 128.] 

f^: 11 Of course has a meaning like ‘force’ — 
properly ‘tar' 1 But to interpret the word here in this way would destroy 
the beautiful poetical sense. Brahman using force on Lak>mi ! 
Certainly it could not be. 

V. 7 : — The restoration of this verse is based on the consideration 
that elephants are fond of plunging in streams and ponds, and that tliey 
also scatter dust over bodies to keep off heat. Two alternate readings 
are suggested. The first, viz. ^[:] is based on epigraphic reasons ; 
there is not much difference in the Epigraph amoi'jg the letters ‘»r’ 
and i — cf. ^ i (v. 6) 1 (v. 2). There might have 

been confusion between and V and probably has been omitted, as 
a result of that. 

The second leading — ] gives the better sense ; 
but there is not enough space ; so it is less likely. [The reading 
is not apposite, as 
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The construction would be — 

t ^ ) f^sT : i or 

2 ^ f^sT: i 

“The grey dust of earth was touched full of delight, by the guardian 
elephants of the several quarters, as if it was the tastefu} milk (or stream 
of the milk-fluid) ; but the gods avoided it from a distance on account 
of the winkless nature of their eyes.*’ 

N. — refers to ‘King^, it will be a noun and not adjective, 
could only bs then taken as a which would mar the 

sense wholly]. Gods are called on account of their winkless eyes. 

“The dust cloud raised during his many victorious fights went to 
the celestial regions after giving to the hair locks of celestial musicians, 
a false look of premature old age.” 

N. The rest of the epigraph is in prose. The Emperor Sri Candra- 
deva is mentioned in the last line, as in camp at Vikrampur, which 
was not therefore perhaps the seat of government of the Dynasty. 

HarIDAS Mitra 


Sukra’s Economics in Hindu Science 

(a) The Logic of Loka-kita (Utilitarianism) 

Political philosophy is, as the very title implies, a branch of philo- 
sophy. It may not, indeed, have to discuss the theory of percep- 
tion or the nature of reality with which the philosophies technically so 
called have to deal. But in category as well as in substance the 
intercourse between political philosophy and these other philosophies 
is intimate. 

How do the Sukra authors .stand in relation to the philosophical 
systems of their days ? A question like this may not be inappropriate 
to ask after having examined the economic categories and doctrines 
of SukranUt in the Positive Background of Hindu Sociology t [vol. II, part 
I ^Political)]. The problem is to ascertain the real value of the materialism 
such as was propagated by the Sukra authors in the light of the pre- 
vailing bodies of knowledge in other fields. 

We are aware that the world in which the authors were discussing 
their special problems, namely, those bearing on the Saptwiiga^ was a 
richly diversified one in point of the number of vidyas. Their names 
are legion, so to say, the authors have informed us (IV, iii, 45) \ 
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more precisely, we are told, there are thirty-two primary branches of 
learning (IV, iii, 51-128), 

So far as the so-called philosophies \darkanas) are concerned, the 
{§ukra authors know them to be perhaps more than six. It is clear, 
at any rate, that the conventional six are quite well known to them. 
But it is interesting to note that the six have not been ujentioned by 
them “as a group*" (IV, iii, 55-56). 

This is a curious item and, incidentally, may possess some value 
in the question of chronology. The relevant passages in the ^ukramti 
cannot, certainly, be as old as the times when the philosophies were 
not yet known to be six. These must have to be accorded a date 
posterior, say, to Haribhadra"s Baddarsana-smiuccaya-sTitra. 

But how far posterior ? The fact that the authois do not call the 
philosophies six in number in the same breath as they describe the 
vidyas as thirty-two seems to point to a period in which the figure 
6 as indicating the number of philosophical systems has lost its special 
significance. Can we then take it that the intellectual atmosphere 
is oriented to the conditions which gave rise to Madhavacarya^s 
Sarvadarhana-smngraha (1331) ? But of this more, later (sub- 
sectioni d). 

The impact of all these sciences, and especially of the six philo- 
phies on Bukranxti may be postulated as a matter of course. That 
the authors were working m rapport with the professors of other 
academies, is evident from the chapters on minerals, plants, animals, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, etc. These chapters may, indeed, 
be regarded as almost wholesale incorporations from specialised 
treatises on the subjects dealt with. 

But in regard to some of the philosophies, at any rate, the impact 
seems to bs not so much one of assimilation as of antipathy and 
repulsion. The authors are quite explicit on the question of their 
intellectual credo. They are thoroughly convinced that their own 
science (mtisastra) is more important than every other science (I, 2034). 
For, what food is in the physical organism of an individual, that the 
nitisdstra is in the body politic. 

The authors do not certainly disparage all the sciences outside 
their own field by name. They have singled out only four, namely, 
grammar, logic, Mtmarasa and Vedanta (i, 14*20). We are told, for 
instance, that one can master a language even without studjdng 
grammar. In the same manner, treatises on logic may be dispensed 
with by persons who are bent on the pursuit of truth. Similarly, one 
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does not have to memorize Jaimini's lectures in order to master the 
rituals necessary in Vedic performances. Nor is it an absolute necessity 
to study the Vedantic disquisitions in order to be convinced of the 
frailties and littlenesses of the “world and the flesh.”i 

The comparative insignificance of these four vi'^yas is further 
exhibited from another angle of vision. Not every human being on 
earth, we are to understand, is likely to be in need of these sciences. 
And as these sciences have no utility outside their circumscribed 
horizons, they can be useful to a very limited number of persons, to 
the “specialists.” But what can the teeming millions do with these 
specialized branches of knowledge, — the men and women of the work- 
a-day world who have to pursue their com monplace round of duties ? 

The position of ^ukra authors has been most categorically declared 
at the very commencement of their work. ‘^Other sciences,” say they 
“are but kriyaikade'sabodhiy u e,y have for their subject matter, certain 
limited interests of mankind,*’ These must certainly yield the pal 
to n%tihastra which does not deal with ekadeka (one aspect or domain) 
of human affairs (kriya), but is, on the contrary sarvopaj%vaka, L e,y 
helpful to all, aye, an instrument in, or, so to say, a pivot of, the 
social order. Verily, Kautilya (bk. 1, ch. II) had caught the right 
vSukra tradition, as we have seen before, when he stated that there 
is but one vidya. on earth, namely, political science, in the estimation 
of iSukra and his scholars. 

Such being the value of their science in their own eyes, the materia- 
lism that the iSukra authors preach is self-conscious and aggressive. 
The doses are quite strong and are not diluted with solutions of non- 
fiHi thought. 

They have not cared to indicate by bibliographical references the 
kind of philosophical symposium thby used to enjoy. But the manner 
in which they have analysed the economic foundations of the saptwhga 
does not fail to betray the company they kept. From top to bottom 
they are interested in the investigation of the utilities and ways and 
means of human welfare. 

Their sole gospel is furnished by social service, loka-hita (1.4-5), 
utilitarianism, ( To be continuid) 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


I The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, vol. II, pt. I, 
(Political), pp, 13-15 (Allahabad, 1921). 



Situation of Eavana’s Lanka = On tbe Equator 

At the Third Session of the All-India Oriental Confcrerxe held 
in Madras in 1925 Sirdar Madhavarao Kibe Saheb submitted a paper 
claiming that the Lanka of Ravana described in Vaim!ki’s Ramayana 
was located on a peak of the A marakantaka mountain, which is an off- 
shoot of the Vindhya and from which starts the Narmada, which divides 
the continent of India into two parts. Northern and Southern. 
Professor Jacobi cf Bonn admitted that this theory was superior to 
his, as regards the location of Lanka somewhere in Assam, when he 
edited Pauraacariya which is a Jain version of the story of the Ramayana. 
It is not a very old work. So also is the Dasaratha Jataka which 
preserves the Buddhist version. The same topic formed the subject of 
a paper which the Sirdar Saheb read at the Session of the First Oriental 
Conference held at Poona in 1919 ; but tbe paper submitted to the 3rd 
Oriental Conference concludes with a remark that *‘the local in- 
formation now supplied should leave no doubt that Ravana’s Lanka 
was in Central India.” 

Leaving aside the above two theories viz., Assam and Central India 
we may mention here the almost axiomatic theory that Ceylon was 
Lanka and Lanka is Ceylon. Many Oriental Scholars stick to this 
theory as a dead certainty. 

We however propose to submit to the reader a new theory regard- 
ing the situation of Lanka, which is supported by more weighty and 
reliable evidence collected from our ancient Sanskrit literature and 
mostly from Valmiki’s Ramayana. This fourth theory may be 
summed up thus : — ^^Lahka was the capital of the big island known as 
Raksasa Dvipa situated in the midst of the Southern ocean. This 
La6ka was situated on the equator or the middle part of the earth. 
The distance between the Southern extremity of India and the 
Raksasa Dvipa or Lanka was a hundred Yojanas L e. about 700 
miles.* 

First, we propose to quote authoritative evidences to show that 
Ceylon and Lanka were not the same nor was the Lanka city situated 
in Ceylon. 

(i) Simhala Dvipa is mentioned in Vanaparva and Sabhaparva of 
the Mahabharata. Greek writers called Ceylon by the name Taprobanc 
(Tamraparna). Sahadeva, the Pandava conqueror of Southern India, 
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is said to have conquered Tamra Dvipa, Ramaka Parvata, and des- 
patched envoys to demand tribute from king Bibhisana of Lanka. 
This Tamra Dvipa is of course the ancient name of Ceylon. 

(2) In Vanaparva, chapter 51, it is narrated that Sn Krs^a 
went to visit the Pandavas when they went into exile. Seeing the 
deplorable condition of the Pandavas, Krsna gave vent to his feelings 
of anger against the Kauravas and is said to have expressed as 
follows 'The prosperity of Dharmaraja at the time of the Rajasuya 
Yajha was so great that kings of all countiies in India were offering 
services to him in any low capacity whatever, not even minding their 
position or prestige. The kings of Simhala, Barbara, Mleccha and 
Lanka were doing the work of serving food to the guests.” Here 
the compiler of the Mahabharata mentions Simhala and Lanka as 
separate kingdoms. 

(3) Next in the Markandeya Purana (chapter 58, verses 20-29), 
the Kurma-vibhaga mentions the names of the countries of Southern 
India, Among the lists we read : 

^ w \\^\\\ 

These countries are said to be on the right side of the Kurma. Here 
also we find Lanka and Simhala as separate countries. 

(4) The Bhagavata (sth skandha, chapter 19, verses 28-30) has 

enumerated the eight minor islands of Jambu Dvipa. It is said that 

II II 

Here it is“ clear that the 7th was Simhala and the Sth was 

Lanka. 

(5) Varaha Mihira the great astronomer has mentioned in his 
(chapter xiv) the names of the countries in Southern India. 

It is stated further that the names are given in order, commencing 
from left to right. Anyhow we can say this much that Lanka and 
Simhala were away from each other. 

(6) There are many passages in Sanskrit dramas and poetical 
works stating that Ceylon and Lanka were two different islands. At 
least it can be definitely said that no reference from Sanskrit works 
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has been yet offered which expressly says that Ceylon is the anciet^t 
Lanka, And it is quite likely that such a reference cannot possibly 
be discovered. We give below one of the passages in support of our 
statement from Bala-Ramayana, a Sanskrit drama in lo acts by 
Poet Rajasekhara. He lived in the 9th century a. c. He is said 
to have travelled throughout the length and breadth of India and his 
information may safely be believed to be quite correct legardirg the 
geographical details he has offered. From the passage quoted below 
it will be clear that he meant for certain that Simhala (Ceylon) was 
different from Lanka. For example, in the 3rd act we find that a 
drama named Sita-svayamvara ” was being staged before Havana, 
the king of Lanka for his amusement. Among the kings assembled 
for seeking the hand of Sita in marriage there is the king of Siiisliala, 
named RajaSekhara. Havana taunts him and says: — 

I 5T ^ 1 

This means, if it means anything, that Havana and the lord of Simhala 
were different personages. 

Again in the loth act while returning from Lanka to AyodhyS 
with Sita, Rama first showed the city of Lanka and the place where he 
fought with Havana. Bibhisana was also their companion. He further 
showed her the Simhala Dvipa on being questioned about it by Sita:— 


: wc: ^ ai: « 


wrf ti 

The very important thing to be noted in the above • verse is that 
Bibhisana does not mention anything about Lanka or himself in the 
abo\-e description of Simhala or Ceylon, because they had all left 
Lanka in the back ground and details about the same had been given 
to Sita already. It clearly appears from the above verse that Siinhala 
was a smaller island and the poet means that Lanka was situated to 
the south-west of Simhala. 

If Lanka and Simhala were two different islands we must find out 
the exact situation of LankS. 

It has been stated above that Lanka was at a distance of a hundred 
yojanas from the southern limits of India. The island was 100 yojanas 
in length and 40 yojanas in breadth. The dimensions are certainly 
not applicable to Simhala. Professor S. B. Dikshit the author of the 
*Bharatavar§iyabhuvarnana* saysi **that Ceylon is Lanka* but the 
distance of a hundred yojanas as given in Ramaya^a puzzles him 
and he seems to be uncertain about the identification. 
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Before we trace the path taken up by Hanumat when he first went 
to Lanka in search of Sita, let us see whether there is jany other 
evidence to prove that Lanka was away from Ceylon. 

In the Vayu Purana, (Bhuvanavinyasa, chapter 48), the author 

describes the six isles round about Jambu Dvipa as follows : 

(i) Ahga DvTpa^ (ii) Yava Dvipa, (iii) Malaya Dvipa, (iv) Sankha 
Dvipa, (v) Kusa Dvipa, and (vi) Varaha Dvipa. 

The third in the above list viz. Malaya Dvipa is further described in 
verses 20-30 of the same chapter. It is said about this island that 
there are many gold mines there and the population consists of 
several classes of Mlecclias. There is a great mountain named 
Malaya containing silver mines. Heavenly bliss is obtained on the 
mountain on every Parva or Ainavasya day. The famous Trikufca 
mountain is also situated in this island. The mountain is very exten- 
sive and has several very beautiful valleys and summits. The great city 
called Lanka is founded on one of the slopes of this mountain. Its 
length is hundred yojanas while its breadth is 30 yojanas. To the east 
of this island lies a great Siva temple in a holy place called Gokar^a, 
The above description is clear enough to enable us to infer that Lanka 
Purl was on the mountain Trikuta, which was situated in the 3rd isle, 
Malaya Dvipa, which was one of the six Upa-dvipas of Jambu Dvipa. 
This Malaya Dvipa is nothing else but the present Maldives in the 
Indian Ocean. The Maldives are situated on the equator. 

The above inference is fully corroborated and supported by the 
description of the situation of Lanka as given by the great astronomer 
and mathematician Bhaskaracarya, a resident of Halebid Karnataka, 
(born 1037 Saka or 1115 A. D.). He writes in the Goladhyaya, a work 
on Mathematics (BhuvanakoSa, 17) 

^ ^ II 

The above verse means that Lanka is on or about the equator. 
Astronomers call the equatorial region by the name Niraksa i. e. 0° lati- 
tude De§a. In the same chapter in verses 4^49 it is stated that 
Lanka Purl was on the equator and that there was a small difference 
in the longitudes of Avanti (Ujjain) and Lafika. At least such was 
the firm belief of Bhaskaracarya, The longitude of Avanti is 75° 75'. 

Now let us see whether the description about the situation of Lanka 
in the Ramayana adds support to the above statement of Bhaskara- 
carya, 

Sugriva the all-India traveller par excellence while mentioning the 
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geographical details to the south of the Kaverl sa}*- KiVKindh^-Larr' 
sarga 41, verses 15-18) that «after crossing the Mahanadi Tiimrapa!!;!, 
which embraces the ocean as a young maiden, the gate of Pandya De-a 
( qrsjPTf ) is to be reached and also the sea coast. The «ca \vi!i 
have to be crossed over.” 

TO 1 * 0 ^ 1 

1 iR^ii 

These verses describe clearly that this Mahendra mountain is diiTcient 
from the one in the Kalinga province and that a side of this had 
entered in the ocean south-wards and was immersed in the waters 
of the ocean. Further on, in verse 23 we read that on the western side 
of this mountain at the other extremity, lies an island which 
extends over a hundred yojanas, trir compare vcise 

24 : ^ ), Nothing can be clearer and we may 

safely infer that the abode of Havana known as with its capital 

Lanka was in the westerly direction from tlie of or in 

other words, the southern extreme point on the coast of India. 
Simhala or Ceylon thus fails to answer the most crucial point of the 
above description. 

In the same Kanda (sarga 60, verse 7) Sampati says about the 
mountain where he along with the search party of Hanumat was seated 
before Hanumat flew over to Lanka ). It 

was from the top of this mountain that Maruti took his gigantic leap 
into the sky with a view to reach the island of RSvana. 

The identification of qfiiprt with or (Tamil) 

is an intelligent discovery by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar.* 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya has also referred to Tamraparni Nadi 
and the Paijdya Kava^a (Shamasastry^s translation of wiaw, p. 86), 
Dr, S. K. Aiyangar says, '‘This a door-way of the 

Pandyas, is a fine commentary on the of the Ramaya^a, 

The commentator of the Arthasastra explains it as a mountain known as 
Malayakoti in the Pandya country. It is rather of doubtful propriety 
that a place where pearls are found should be referred to as a moun- 
tain. It seems much more likely that the expression means 

the doorway of entrance into the Fancjya country from the sea, and 
Malay koji of the commentator therefore would then be the promontory 
where the Western Ghats dive into the sea”* 


1 The Beginnings of South Indian History, p* 63* 

2 Ibid,, p. 68 n* 
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The above details regarding the doorway of the Pandya Desa 
clearly give us the idea that the southern cape of India, viz. Ca{3e 
Comorin is the place meant here ; for near this point the Mahendra 
mountain has dipped into the sea. From the details of the geography 
of South India as given by Sugriva we are entitled to infer that 
the Raksasa Dvipa, the abode of im was situated to the west ot this 
mountain range. 

We have several authorities to show that Lanka became immersed 
in the ocean owing to agitations of the waters soon after Rama went 
back to Ayodhya after the fight 

The present Maldives cover up the same position which once was 
covered by the Raksasa Dvipa. It extended from 6° north latitude 
down to south of the equator lengthwise while its breadth was from 
to 76“ west longitude. 

When the island was thus going under sea and became uninhabit- 
able, some of the inhabitants might have come to colonize the ancient 
Tamra Dvipa or TamraparnI, which was afterwards called the Sirnhala 
Dvipa or Ceylon. 

Even the geologists maintain that before the 4th millennium B. C. 
there existed a big continent in the Indian Ocean. Its extent lay 
from the south of Africa, eastward towards the south of America, 
to the south of India. In course of time this big continent 
became immersed in the waters and what portions we have now such 
as Malaya Dvipa, SychelUs, Rodrigues, Chagos, Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Ascension, Falkland, Graham, West Antartica 
etc. are nothing but the mountain tops or plateaus of the old big 
continent. The Malaya Dvipa or Maldives is the site of the Rak^sa 
Dvipa of Ravana with its capital Lanka Puri. 


V. H. Vader 



Setagiri of the Nasik Inscription 

The Nasik inscription of Balasri describes the king Gautamlputra 
Satakariii as ‘Vijh-achavata-paricata-sahya-kanliagiri-maca-siritana-ma- 

laya-mahid-asetagiri-cakora-pavatapati.’^ All the mountains mentioned 
liere except Setagiri have now been identified but nothing is yet 
known about Setagiri. Mr. Kane in his Ancient Geography and Cm lisa- 
iion 0} Maharastra observes, ‘^What is Setagiri is not clear. Dr. 
Bhagvanlal takes it to be ‘Sadgiri.^ Is it Sresthagiri or Sa^tigiri ? 
Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar also in his articles on the Deccan of the Sata- 
vahana period remarks that the mountain is yet unidentified.'^ But 
the name Setagiri occurs in one of the cave inscriptions of Western 
India ; and if we properly read that inscription, it will not be difficult 
to point out unmistakably the mountain which was, in ancient times, 
known by that name. 

Junnar was a very important commercial centre in ancient times. 
It was situated on the Nana Pass route, nearly fifty miles north of 
Poona, Not far from Junnar is the steep bare slope of Nana*s Thumb 
as it is known even to this day. The Nana Pass is on the north side of 
the Thumb and the Guna Pass which is now not used but is said to have 
been formerly practicable is on the south of the Thumb, This Nana Pass 
is known for the famous Nanaghat inscriptions* of the time of fetakar- 
ni, probably the third king of the dynasty. But there is ako another 
less famous inscription at Nanaghat on a cistern which records that it 
was cut by a merchant named Damaghasa of Kamavana. ‘The Nana 
Pass cl imbs a steep slope^ the zigzags of undressed stones which seems 
to have once been rock-cut steps of which broken or worn traces 
remain. On either side of the path the hills rise thickly covered with 
trees and at intervals seats and reservoirs are cut in the rock/* On 
the top of the Nana Pass on the right is a platform paved in dressed 
stones and about 250 feet from the platform is a line of caves and water- 
cisterns on each side of the path. One of these caves is the famous 
Nanaghat Cave, On the right side of the path opposite the inscription 

1 Liiderk List, No. 1123, 

2 p. 23. n. 2 published in the fBBRAS, 

3 Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 4 ASWl% vol, v, pp, 68-69* 

5 Bombay Gassetteer, vol. 18, part it, p. 213. 
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cave, there is an unfinished cave and a little further on there are many 
more cuttings now in utter ruin. On both sides of the path there are 
at intervals small plain cisterns. A cistern on the left however has 
traces of an inscription and another on the right very deep and much 
like cistern No. 5 at Kanheri bears an inscription in front of the recess. 
This is about half a mile from the main cave and nearly at the foot of 
the crag. ^ The inscription on this cistern was deciphered by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji- and reads as follows : — 

1. Sidham rano vasithiputasa catarapanasa satakanisa 

2. Savachara 13 hematapaklia pacanie divase i o 

3. Kamavanasa gahapatasasa Damaghasasa deyadhama 

4. Paniyapuva deyadhainasa TAGARA PAY ATE etha. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal held that the old name of Junnar was Tagara 
mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea as a great centre of 
commerce and also by Ptolemy ; and he read the inscription to suit 
this identification. Later researches have now conclusively® proved 
that the site of the important town of Tagara was near Ter in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. Evidently ‘Tagara pavate etha* would now be 
meaningless. Apart from this, it would also be difficult to explain the 
geiv^tive singular, ‘deyadhamasa.’ The last line must necessarily 
be read as follows 

Paniyapuva deyadhama SATAGaRA PAVATE etha. 

(The meritorius gift, a water-cistern, here on the mountain Satagara.) 

We have indicated above the exact position of the water-cistern 
which bears the inscription given above. The mountain on which we 
find this cistern, which was the meritorious gift of Damaghasa of 
Kamavana, and through which the Nana Pass was cut, was, it may 
now be assumed, known in ancient times as SATAGARA or SETAGIRI. 
The country surrounding this mountain was undoubtedly included in 
the dominions of Gautamiputra iSatakarni. Considering the importance 
of the Nana Pass, and consequently, of the mountain, through which it 
was cut, it is natural to expect a mention of it in the list of mountains 
included in the dominions of Gautamiputra, given in the inscription 
of his mother, Gautami Bala^ri. It will now be found that this impor- 
tant mountain has been mentioned^ only its identification was not 


possible so long. 


ViDYASAGAR SaDASHIV BAKHLE 


1 Bombay GazetUer^ vol. 18, pt. ii, p. 2li. 

2 JBBBAS., vol. XV, p. 313. 3 JRAS^> p« 557 * 



Hindu Politics in Italian 
IV 


Attention may here be invited to another Indian work in which 
although Machiavelli has not been mentioned by name, the present 
question, viz., that of the relation of morals to politics has been dealt 
with in a clear manner. This is R. Shamasastry’s Evolution of hidian 
(Calcutta, 1920, pp. xvi-176).^ 


I There is plenty of confusion in this work. But, throughout, 
it is dotted over with bits of rich material, which need a thoroughly 
clean and consistent working up. The preface gives a good summary’ 
of the author’s position, and the appendices also are interesting. 
The volume is worth consulting. 

The book is full of long extracts from ancient, mediieval and modern 
writings, in which the relevant words or phrases are to be met with 
few and far between. The chronology is often hopelessly promiscuoll^. 
Conjectures play a great role in most chapters. One such is that 
bearing on the cow (over which the Brahma nas and Ksatriyas fought) 
as being none other than a woman. 

‘There seems to have been,^’ says S, institution of women, 
called Brahma jay as, Brahmagavis, Vasas or Cows, whom the priests 
had the exclusive privilege to marry. The Ksatri^'^a class seems to have 
been the result of the union of these women with the Brahman 
priests (p. 43).” He concludes tliat the priestly class of the Vcdic 
age established an “institution of queens^’ and reserved to themselves 
the right of begetting on them a ruling king and warrior soldiers. 
The king and the soldiers are said to have been “compelled to observe 
a celibate life” and have *no ruling po'wer over the priestly class.** 
This queer polity “in its pristine Vedic form” is alleged “still to linger 
in the states of Travancore and Cochin” (pp. 73 ' 74 )- Conjectural 
philolc^y has thus been tied up to contemporary ethnology. The 
arguments are not convincing but curious enough to arrest attention. 

Wherever S. gets the words God, temple, etc, he seems to discover 
a "theocracy.” The casual references to Western topics do not indicate 
familiaurity with the subject and .are misleading (pp. x, xiv, 116). The 
idcab of religious preachers are postulated to be actual facts of social 

JUNE, 1936 45 
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In advocating the battle of intrigue as a better means than open 
warfare/' says S. (p. 122), "'neither Kautilya nor his contemporarv 
politicians seem to have troubled themselves with the moral aspect of 
the question. According to them the end that is sought for is all in all 
x^s to means, it maj) be fair or foul, moral or immoral." 


life. He considers the “ kingdom of righteousness " [dhammacakkd\ 
to be a real political fabric during certain periods of history (pp. 99, 

t r4'ii5). 

As a study in polity i.e. political institutions, "public law” or con- 
stitution, the book necessarily fails to satisfy the demands of critical 
approach, since among other reasons it takes almost every word in 
the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina texts as genuine history without an 
• examination or even a question as to the positive institutional value ot 
the evidence. The author has4;>roduced, besides, a more or less general 
account of Indian antiquities, semi-political and socio-religious or cul- 
tural, rather than a strictly constitutional history, as the title implies. 
Not a word is to be found about the historic republican constitutions. 
The inscriptions with constitutional value have been ignored. Almost 
a fourth of the book is given over to the speculative study on the origin 
of the Ksatriyas, One wonders very often if the learned author, 
discoverer and first translator of the Artha'mstra, as he happens to be, 
has seriously cared to inquire as to what topics are expected to be dealt 
with in a series of lectures on the history of a polity or polities. 

It is time that writers in the field of Indie studies should begin to 
make a sharp distinction between archaeology, commentarial translation 
or antiquarian lore and the special sciences such as history, economics, 
politics, psychology, logic, aesthetics, etc. Neither Indian nor foreign 
students of indology can afford to be indifferent to the standard of 
scholarship that is employed and demanded in the studies bearing on 
Western politics, economics, history, philosophy and fine arts. A mere 
knowledge of the language in which a culture is embedded is not cer- 
tainly the chief or the only equipment in scientific investigations. 
Justice can be done to the real subject-matter only when — with or with- 
out a knowledge of philology, there is an effective command over one 
or other of the special sciences. 

Whatever the treatise may happen to be, there are certain valuable 
suggestions to be gleaned from here and there. The Dravidian impact 
on political organization constitutes one of the important items in 
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Again, "‘according to K., might, expediency asid selTaggrar.di^x- 
ment are the chief objects for consideration, and religion, morality and 
agreements of peace are of secondary or no consideration (VII, iy\ 
Whoever is rising in power may break the agreement of peace XIII, 

47 ‘ (p. 124). 

Further, ‘^Evidently K. belongs to that school of politicians whose 
policy is to justify the means by the noble end sought to be achieved... 
who appear to have formed a majority inspite of the pievalence of 
puritanic forms of moral thoughts based upon the humaiiitaiian princi- 
ples of Jainism and Buddhism” fp. 133). 

Shamasastry has thus no doubt as to the strands of Machiavelli'^m 
in the Arthahastra, 

It w’ill at the same time have to be recognized without vagueness 


Shamasastry ‘s hints. Then one can guess also that the tug-of-war 
between the different faith.s carried along with it a struggle over the form 
of government (pp. 140-145). 

Such hints thrown out by S. are likely to be helpful, if systemati- 
cally pursued, in the study of the developments in the morphology of 
the Hindu state. The race-element in ancient Indian constitution 
deserves careful investigation as an independent topic in political 
anthropology. It is strange that the interpretations olfered by S. 
bold as some of them are, remain unnoticed in the writings of subse- 
quent writers. But perhaps it is a natural nemesis, for S. himself 
has cared not to recognize any of his predecessors in the field of Hindu 
polity. To ignore previous writers, be it remarked en passant, consti- 
tutes neither originality nor scholarship. 

It may be observed incidentally that the Vedic texts have been 
attacked by Shamasastry, Nag and Ghoshal from three different angles. 
Some of the references are generically common. But there are special 
features in each, not all of which appear, however, to be mutually 
reconcilable. A student of anthropology with economic bias can make 
use of all these and other data and induce them to tell a coherent 
and intelligible story. The possibilities of preparing an account of the 
origin or beginnings of Hindu politics (comprising laws and morals) 
seem to be already at hand. It is to be noted that none of the three 
authors here reviewed have tried to visualize Vedic polity and political 
thought in the context of Greek and Roman “pre-history,” <nr of fields 
outside of the stereotyped “Indo-Aryan” domain. 
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what S. doe^ not do, namely, that the ArthaUZistrn is a treatise of political 
philosophy and not the document of an actual constitution. Nobody 
knows as to whether the rules of diplomacy and warfare discussed in it 
were put to practice by the statesmen and generals, and if so, when and 
\vhere. It is quite possible that it furnished manuals for practical 
guidance for politicians and officers. But for the present it is mainlv 
as a contribution to theory that the treatise deseives consideration. 

A considerable portion of what pas.-es for “polity*’ in Shamasnstiys 
book is really not polity at all but speculation on polity or political 
philosophy which is an entirely different thing from polity. But this 
distinction has been ignored and overlooked by authors, Indian and 
Eur- American, on Hindu politics. 

Let us now turn to Ghoshal who in his IJistoiy'^ ( pp. 155*156; has 
much to say on Maehiavelli. 


I It is not possible to agree with many of the interpretations in 
Ghoshal’s History. His book has grown virtually into an examination 
of the theory of kingship. The problems selected by him for survey 
have imposed limitations on the scope. The author perhaps is not 
conscious of these limitations, for he does nrt mention them anywhere 
in the preface or the text. 

While examining the features of the ‘"standard Indian polity*^ such as 
are likely to have shaped much of Hindu political thought” he makes 
use of evidences whose institutional value is questionable (pp. 13-16), 
For, the author exploits the same class of data while discussing the 
theories themselves. How can one and the same evidence be used indif- 
ferently for .speculation as well as for facts without a word of explana- 
tion ? The constitutional background ought to have been exhibited on 
the strength of more historical and concrete material. But he has not 
cared to attend to this aspect of the problem. 

He makes too much of the doctrine of the alleged divinity of the king 
in the Vedic texts (pp. 27-32). It is ignored that almost every thing is 
endowed with the so called ‘'divine attributes ” in the Vedas. Similarly, 
the significance of the fact that every sacrificer is the equal of Brhaspati 
or identical with Indra, Prajapati, Varuna and other gods, has been lost 
.sight of. The sole con.‘>titutional value of the passages cited by the 
author .should lead to the doctrine not that the king’s authority is based 
upon divinity but exactly its contrary, namely, that the divinity itself 
comes from kingship, 
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He believe^; that there are “some remarkable coincidences as vreli as 
contrasts.” M., as he cites Dunning’s History of Politkal Theories 
Ancient and Aloder^h is the ‘'first modern political philosopher/’ To 
this a contrast is said to be found in Kaufcilya, 'for he was *’precede/i 


The doctrine of king^s rule by virtue of his divinity’* happens to 
occupy a large place in this work. But since the author commences 
with an undue emphasis and false orientation he I is perpetually obsessed 
bv the burden of the doctrine and fails to get rid of the nightmare. 
The treatise therefore labours under a tremendous misconception from 
beginning to end and loses much of its scientific value. 

The explanation of the theory of '‘class origins'* is not happy (pp. 
44-45). The oft-quoted PurumsTikta cannot involve the dogma of the 
‘'precedence” of some in regard to others. There is no logic in the hap-, 
hazard manner in which the Sun and the Moon, the Brahmana and the 
Sfidra are described as having been born. Nor do the statements in 
the Taittiriya Scruxhita to the effect that one is “chief’% another is 
“strong" and so forth point to anything more than the fact that each 
one is some body in his own field (cf. also p. 61). 

It is interesting to observe that Shamasastry in his Evolution of 
Indian Polity (pp. 97-140, 145) strongly maintains the thesis that "neither 
during the Vedic period nor in the times of Kautilya divine birth or 
right of kings seems to have been thought of”. In his judgment the 
caste system was equally unknown during the Kautilyan period (p.144). 

The right place of Vedic thought in the history cf political specula- 
tion has not been appropriately grasped by the author. While the war- 
chief and the firecraftsman have been accorded much of the canvas the 
real centre of political as well as social and economic interest has been 
virtually ignored. 

It is the ws-group, the people, or the demos that should command 
the attention of the investigator of Vedic politics. The two paramount 
factors of that public life are furnished by (i) w^ars of the tribal vis with 
the Dasyus and (2) wars among the tribal vis themselves. External or 
fc eign politics constitute the backbone of f^/5-activitic.s. 

The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting, as 
they do, of the entire vik And the priest as well as his ritualistic 
hocuspocus has no other function but to serve the war-animus of the v$k 
It is but as specialized functionaries at the service of the vis com- 
munity that the leaders, temporal and spiritual, acquire their signifi* 
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by a long line ot teachers of the Art/ia^^istra*' But one may 
“is not M. also the last of an old series like K. ? Or, again, is not K, 
also like ]\L the hist of a new series ?” 


cance. It is the vis, however, that is abroad “conqueiing and to corr- 
quer/’ 

Neither the polity nor the political thoughts of Vedic Rsis, diouKl 
there be any, can he adequately explained if one approaches the subject 
from the angle of mythology and religion or from that of the life-his- 
tory of tlie chief or the sacrificial minister. This is why Ghoshai ha=: 
failed to visualize the genuine problems of the fire-sages, harnessed, as 
they are, to colonizing, conquest and inter-tribal war and peace, 
and altogether to the evocation and development of the aggressive 
personality of the vis-gtow^. 

The same absence of balance in regard to the problems of political 
theory vitiates G^s treatment of the subject during subsequent periods. 
In his examination of the doctrine of he seems hardly to be 

conscious of the fact that the theorists whose thoughts he is studying 
considered the king to be but one of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

Tolitical science as a vidya was not described by them as a roya! 
science or a priestly I^science. They used terms which had nothing to 
do with the king or the priest. Arthasastra^ nltisastra, dandaniii are 
all names that serve to focus the attention on larger, abstract, com- 
munal interest. It is secularism as a whole {artkd)^ laws or stateciaft 
in their entirety and punishment or coercion i.e. “sanction” of 

Austinian sovereignty i^dandd) that form the subject-matter of their 
speculation. The term ri^iadharma (king’s duties) has indeed been 
used in MaMbharatat Manu and other Sinrti texts. But there it 
is but a chapter in an encyclopaedia of the duties of men. 

Ghoshai has not cared to do justice either to saptaiiga or to the 
science of the saptanga as understood by the Hindu philosophers. 
Neither public finance nor international law (understood of course in 
pre-Grotian sense, nor jurisprudence nor the theory of war has been 
touched upon by the author. And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, 
of the rasira (the territory and people) with its economic factors. All 
these , however, are to be found elaborately dwelt upon in Hindu politi- 
cal philosophy. 

Instead the author has furnished his readers with a series of theo- 
ries of kingship and a bundle of ideas on the relations between the king 
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The work of K. is described by Ghoshal as “embracing the branches 
of civil law and military science as well as that of public adminitrtiatiorj/* 
}3at was M. less encyclopaedic ? A list of his works has ahead.v been 
given. Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises happen to be libraries 


and the priest. An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed 
on the thoughts of the ancient and mediaeval philosophers. It is rea- 
.sonable to take the book not as history of Hindu political theories.** 
as it claims to be, but as a history of Hindu political literature with 
special reference to kingship. But in any event, the publication U like- 
ly to propagate among the readers an one-sided and erroneous judg- 
ment on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political theorists. 

The rajya (p. 85) is equivalent to ‘''state”. It is generally taken 
for “kingdom”, but this implies a territorial unit which is comprehended 
by rat^{ra "one of the seven limbs of rajya,^^ And of course it is neither 
“government” nor “sovereignty”. Only, under certain conditions uhen 
an abstraction is desired, one might use “sovereignty” as an ak^- 
tract concept equivalent to the concrete state. But in the doctrine uf 
saptanga as philosophical category the rafya is not sovereignty. 

Utathya^s lecture in the MahabhTirata on righteousness or ju>tice as 
the sine qua non of kingship does not embody a ‘'peculiar Hindu con- 
ception,” as G. believes (p. 99). It is a very common place item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le coutonnement tie Louis, How- 
ever, G. forgets Utathya later, when he studies Bukraniti, 

It is not clear why the author should consider the ITighanikaya 
theory of contract '‘an isolated phenomenon in the histor}’ of Hindu 
political thought” (pp. 121, ISS’U^)- For, from his own references it 
is evident that the consequences of the theory are embodied in the 
older DharmasvJra as well as in the later literature in tlic shape 
of the notion that taxation is the price of protection. Besides, since 
Dlgkanikaya postulates the existence of a “state of nature” subsequent 
to the Saturnian age of “no family and no property*', it tallies quite 
well with the traditional matsya-nyaya of Indian speculation, after which 
the election of the first king Is said to have taken place. The Kautiiya 
pa.ssage on contract has been previously examined in connection with 
Bottazzi. 

This contract theory, be it noted, has proved to be a veritable stum- 
bling block to the author. Again and again he forces himself into 
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in niitbhell one must not, while instituting comparisons with Kiirupeait 
works, ignore the multiplicity of works written by single authors. For 
instance, taking a case from ancient Greece, would it be right tu 
mention only the Laws of Plato, or must we not include also his 


unnecessary self-contradictions over this problem. Perliaps he coiivi- 
ders it to be too democratic for his own hypothesis iii regard to 
Hindu political philosoph)’. But unfortunately for him, the theory in 
one form or another appears too often in the texts to be explaine'I 
away. 

G’s examination of 8akya’s lectures on the ‘"seven cunditioib of 
welfare” in regard to lepublics is perfunctory and extiemeiy unjust. 
Me considers Sakya the Buddha to be a mere “’moralist” and not a ‘"poll, 
lical philo'^opher*' strictly so called (p. 123). Yes, but Socrates was 
nothing else. A nd yet historians of the precursors of Plato know how 
to deal with Socrates and the sophists as philosophers as well as politi- 
cal theorists. 

“Obedience to the elders” is one of the items mentioned by Sakja. 
This cannot be ruled away simply as a moral maxim. Age has been 
enjoying a constitutional value even today. The Japanese Gmro is 
an institution based on the principle of obedience to elders. In the 
present German constitution, which is known to be the “'most democra- 
tic of all the constitutions* existing in the world, the Reichstag hab 
accorded a distinct position of honour to the oldest member. One 
need not equate the Sakyan, or for that matter, tribal reverence for age 
with these latest manifestations. But it is not absolutely irrelevent to 
note the fact. “Association with the aged” is a Kautilyan maxim 
well, although perhaps in a pedagogic sense. 

G. has omitted the Mahavagga and the CuUavagga^ those treatises 
containing the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polit)-. As document 
of drnt constiiutionneL this Vinaya literature is unique in ancient Hindu 
thought. And although mainly institutional in contents, the bookb 
might be made to yield some of the theories of the Sakyan monkb in 
regard to the problems of authority, justice, liberty, individuality, 
democracy and so forth. 

Besides, anybody who consults the Vinaya texts with the eyes of a 
jurist will be forced to admit that Sakya or rather the men who collec- 
ted his sayings were not ordinary moralists, ^akya and the Sakyan 
‘‘stalwarts** seem to have been trained lawyers and logicians, -with whom 
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Statesman and Republic as well, while framing an estimate of his 
coiitributioiis to political thought ? 

But credit has to be given to Ghoshal in regard to ?n imnortajit 
item. The empirical method of M., says he, "‘supported as it is by 


the Roman jurisconsults like Gains and Ulpiaii and the iiiedi.uvvi! 
‘"prince of jurists^ Baitolus, would have enj^-yed trying their mettle. 
The analysis of legal and constitutional forms and the investigation ot 
procedure, evidence and other items relevant to corporational transac- 
tions that these two vaggas exhibit, constitute some of the greatest 
monuments of Hindu genius in the field of political philosophy. 

G. cuts short his examination of Sakya’s moralizings on the plea 
that they do not embody any political theory. But in that event wirv 
does he devote almost a third of his entire book to the moralizings ia 
the Vedic, Dhamasutra^ IVIahabharata and later literature? Nearly cverv* 
pretension of the Brahmanas and the rival claims of the Ksatriyas, 
on which the author bestows plenty of attention, should, to a critical 
and impartial student, appear to be nothing but moral sermons 
administered by each group to its victims. 

Asoka^s edicts likewise should demand the attention of the student 
of political theory. For, Asoka has undoubtedly a great place in 
political philosophy. In the midst of the ethical propaganda one can 
discover certain ideas that are no mean contributions to the world of 
political thought. The ^‘problem of the Empire,” /. e. imperial nationa- 
lism is manifest in Asoka's solicitation for administrative uniformity. 
A second contribution of Asoka to political philosophy consists in the 
formulation of the doctrine of "‘enlightened despotism’* in the manifesto 
which compares the subjects to the children. Then, on the question of 
diverse religions in a state Asoka *s mind had certain thoughts which 
deserve careful consideration in an estimate of political theory. And 
so on. 

These omissions in the realm of what may with certain reservation*' 
be described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy are undesir- 
able features in a general history of Hindu political ideas. 

The chapter on Kautilya is poor in quality and very disappointing 
(pp. 124-158). It has degenerated into a summary of the translation 
on certain selected topics, which, again, do not rise above the conven- 
tional, One encounters here neither the labour of research nor the 
brain of interpretation. And unfortunately, just those contributions* 

I. li, Q., JUNE, 1926. 4 ^ 
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frequent references to the history of classical antiquity, has some 
resemblance to the empiricism of K. which is fortified by occa'-ional 
references to the Indian traditional history.” The point need not be 
stressed too far but will have to be admitted against Winternitz who 


which constitute the greatness of Kaiitilya in the history ot politics, 
namely, his superb thoughts on finance, vtandala. strategy and tactic 
have been seduluously avoided by the author. 

He has, besides, been shunted off the right track by an unwarran- 
table, wrong attitude in regard to the Kautilyan treatise. He belitves 
that it is chiefly a book of practical guidance for statesmen with very 
subsidiary, if at all any, significance 111 the general science of politics. 
A correct judgment should be quite otherwise. Kautilya’s book 
political science par excellence^ furnished, as it happens to be^ with a 
wealth of concrete illustrations from statecraft such as are unknown even 
in the Maliabharata. The existence of plentiful realistic data must not be 
interpreted as imparting to the volume the character of a mere 
handbook on the art of government meant for the ministers, the 
bureaucracy, and the army officers. 

The philosophical discussions that mark its chapteis throughout open 
up to us a mind or minds to whom society, state, laws, wealth, war 
etc, furnish the categories as well as problems of thought. 

The “divine origin of the king,’^ the "‘king's divine nature'’ and 
such phrases together with the terms “canons” and “canonical treatises” 
occur in the book at almost every page. And the author finds himself 
in a maze of perplexities. 

While discussing the categories as explained in the post-Kautiiyan 
literature, in Mahabharata and Manu^ he concedes that “divinity” 
can be interpreted as a ‘"metaphorical” assimilation of the king's 
functions with those of the specified deities (p. 180). But on the 
last but one page of the book (p. 277) he finds it inconvenient to “set 
much store" by the same contention. Herewith, again, most probably 
the trouble arises from the author's hypothesis which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the secular and democratic elements such as are 
actually to be found in Hindu theorising. 

He believes that the idea of “Visnu’s entering the person ot the 
king” is a solid substance. This myth is supposed to have been 
deliberately created in order to strengthen the principle of authority 
(p. 181). Perhaps so. But he liiraself lays the axe at the root of the 
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believe*; that the ‘‘historical point of view is entirely foreign to the 
author of the Arihahastra'^ 

The subject has been touched upon previously in the examination 
of Formichi*s Salus Poptili, It was referred to likewise in the I'sote- 
to the present writer’s English translation of Hukramti ( 1914 . 


kingly divinity when he ha.. v.oiiceae, again, that the duty of protec- 
tion is imposed on the king by God Himself (pp* i 84 -iSf 5 . Tha<. 
the duty of the people towards the king is balanced by that of the 
king towards the people. That is, the people is no less ‘'divine^’ than 
the king. What is left to the king to brag of as a speciality, as a 
differ&ntium ? 

If the author be prepared to admit this doctrine of reciprocity 
as a teaching of the Mahabluirata^ why should he consider it to be 
‘ incongruous*’ with the Buddhist theory of contract in any substantial 
sense (p. 172) ? For, that theory enunciates nothing more than the 
idea that the king is ‘'an official paid by his subjects for the service 
of protection.^’ 

Whether the king be ‘"ordained by God/’ or “elected by the 
agreement of the people,” he is a “servant’' in any case and has the 
duty of protection “which is the sole justification of his existence, “as 
the texts cited by the author indicate. Thus considered, “pragmati- 
cally” speaking, the older Buddhist, Brahmana, D/mrmaslf tra and 
Arthamsiray as well as the Kautilyan and the later Mann and 
Mahabharata theories should appear to be identical, although no 
doubt, for the present, nothing more than fractions of the idea i 1 
question can be discovered in each. 

The “divine’' origin does not introduce a really new element to the 
thinkers who happen to be secularists. Nor does the secular, Buddhist 
conception have to be described as “repugnant" to those a ho want U> 
glorify kingship with higher "sanctions”. 

In other words it is not absolutely necessary to believe that the 
doctrine of the divinity of the king was deliberately formulated witti 
the object of “counteracting the individualistic tendencies of the 
Buddhist canon expressed in this case in its remarkable theory of 
contract” (see also p. 267). The question has once been discussed in 
another context while reviewing Bottazzi’s book. 

One is at a loss to find why the author has to trouble him- 
self with a legion of inconsistencies It is amusing, again, to notice 
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But, says G., “the comparison serves however to emphasize an 
essential difference between the ideas of the two masters.” 

One ''esse itial difference” is thus described. “To M., we are told, 
politics is associated with the ideal of territorial aggrandisement while 


(p. 188) that he refuses to read an "unequivocal enunciation of the 
doctrine of resistance” in the following passage : "The king who tells 
his people that he is their protector but does not protect the people 
should be slain by b»s combined subjects like a mad dog afflicted with 
rabies.*' If there be no resistance inculcated here, what else could it be ? 

At one point G. considers Utathya’s lecture on righteousness, as we 
have seen above, to be a peculiar feature in Hindu political philosophy 
(pp. 98-100). But, again, dealing with p^ukranMi, he says that the 
first statement of the theory is to be found in this treatise (p. 258). He 
evidently forgets that the distinction between the good king and the 
tyrant is also one of the points in Utathya^s lecture. 

The inclusion of Aryadeva’s Catuhhatikoi has added to the value 
of the book (p. 209). The idea that the king is a mere gana-dasa 
(servant of the §^aiia or community) is found to be current in mediaeval 
times. The notion is equivalent to that of BukranVt which evaluates the 
kingly office as one of dasatva or servitude (p. 258). It is curious, 
however, that the author should consider this to be a rather unusual 
and exceptional notion, especially when he has been able to trace it so 
far back as to pre Kaiitilyan literature (p, 133). 

The "conclusion^* is, philosophically, a very weak performance. 
"Probably in no other system'* (p. 266), "Hindu mind** (p. 26S), “Hindu 
view*’ (p. 270) are vague and mekningless phrases. An intimate acquain- 
tance with "other s3^stems*’ will serve to disprove, in general, the 
specialities claimed for the “Hindu mind**. Besides, the author's history 
of two thousand and five hundred years down to 1600 A. C. must hav'e 
proved it beyond doubt that there were minds and minds in Hindu 
India among the thinkers, and that there was no such thing in the 
‘'ingular number as the “Hindu mind.** 

The author tninks that the Hindu theories of contract did not attain 
to the development they acquired in Hobbes and others (pp. 274-275). 
Quite so. The author concedes also that the state of nature was con- 
ceived by certain Hindus as a state of war and by others as a golden 
age. Here also he is ready to admit parallels in European thought. 

But it is queer that he should find no agreement between the Hobbe- 
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K's goal is, next to the security of the state, its achievement of political 
influence over the circle of states.” One is surprised that any serious 
student should have pronounced such a judgment. Just where almost 
every reader of the Italian and the Sanskrit treatises would find a mo«t 


sian absolutism of Leviathan and those Hindu theories which promul- 
gate obedience to the king on the basis of the contract. Not less 
arbitrary is the attitude which refuses to identify the cult of tyranni- 
cide, resistance to the king, and desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. 
with those strj\nds of social contract theory in Europe which inculcate 
revolution and expulsion of the ruler (p. 276). 

One of the objects of G. is to suggest, on the basis of the Indian 
data, the “multilinear evolution of human social organisations.*^ This is 
perhaps but a hypothesis with which he starts (p. x). But the logic 
of facts forces him to situations which exhibit not the multiformity but 
a more or less unlinear advance (excluding the western theocratic 
phases, generally) so far as the ancient East and the ancient West arc 
concerned. The author is not conscious that the chapters have cumula- 
tively worked against what may have lain at the back of his mind. 

The few differences that he points out do not happen to be more 
than verbal or •non-essential differences (pp. 266-267). Or> perhaps, the 
diversity is often due to the fact that some of the items are but more 
developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth of the 
specimens under observation. 

If he has found it convenient to cite Jenks^ Law ani Politics in 
the Middle Ages in order to supplement, illustrate and explain certain 
phases of Indian evolution he might have done so all along the line by 
exploiting, say, Poole's Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval 
Thought^ Littlejohn's Political Iheory of the Schoolmen and Grotius 
and Figgis's Divine Right of Kings, Only, we have to remember that 
one should place under investigation the like classes of ideas. What 
the author considers to be ^‘peculiar to Hindu political thought will 
appear on closer examination to be universal. 

In any case, the author has attempted to examine some of the Hindu 
doctrines as doctrines i. e. as contributions to political philosophy. He 
has thus imparted once in a while a more than archaeological, and a 
higher than mere translational, tone to ifsdiamsme. His History is 
critical, constructive and thoughtfuL 

At certain points the work has assumed the character of a real 
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marvellous ideiitity in subject-matter as well as methodology G. has 
discovered an ‘‘essential difference.” 

I'he fundamental aim of M. in his Prhtc^ is to discuss the ways 
and means of saving his fatherlarid from the zmmznefile pericolo ddle 
usurpa::ioni strn?iiere (imminent danger of foreign usurpation), as says 


biain study, a genuine philosophical essay. Finally, the credit of 
attempting a continuous history of ideas must be recognised, — although 
inaiked vcr\ often, by incoherence, coi^fusion and absence of clear 
thinking in regard to the problems of political science. 

Or.e mu't not, moreover, ignore the fact that on account of the 
absence of wed-documented institutional history an acceptable history 
of political speculation is for some time not a question of practical 
politics. .\s a preliminary spade-work, GhoshaPs study, strenuous as 
it is, should therefoic be appraised as possessing a substantial impor- 
tance. And it will not fail to furnish leading strings to sub.sequent 
workers in ‘intensive research.” 

The “conclusion ’ (pp. 264-272), be it repeated, is not borne out by 
the pieceding chapters. Here he seeks to emphasi-e the contrasts 
between the Eastetn and Western theories. But if he had cared to 
examine the details while dealing with the topics discussed in the main 
chapters he would have given an altogether different verdict. The con- 
clusion does not seem, therefore, to be organically connected with the 
book. Nay, it may have been an after-thought added, like a part of the 
preface and the '‘appendix” (pp. 273-278), in order to combat the idea of 
philosophical agreement or analogy between the East and the West, 

It will of course have to be conceded, a.s has been pointed out 
before, that a verbal identity is the least to be expected in philoso- 
phical speculation. Even between two European thinkers who in gene- 
ral features may be regarded as belonging to the same type of theory 
one must be prepared for differences in methodology and conclusions. 
Not all the “divine righters** of Europe have philosophized alike^ nor 
have all the Western “social contractists” thought out their problems 
along the same grooves. It is not possible to think of the entire West 
under a single categoiy. Once this be admitted it will not be difficult to 
detect hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
A.sia and as many diverse trends of thought in Eur-America, with spe- 
cial reference to the ’ a icient and medi.'eval, generally speaking, “pre- 
industrial” epochs, 
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Foscolo, aiiotbei great poet of the Italian riscr^imcnio -r. riw 
Letterarie (1856), vol. II. M^s treatise concludes v. i:h the ioAuwWg 
chapter (XXVI): Esortazione a liberare lA Italia dn' Bafbafz Exliorta- 
tions to liberate Italy from the Barbarians). 

Cn the other hand, it is an irony of fate that the heif-co.-ircicu- 
propounders of the cult of vijiglm, aspirant to conc|uest. caturanta or 
cakravartin ( world-emperor ), and sarra bhanmica ( peace of the 
world-empire ) should have been so miserably inhur.derstout! atwl 
reduced to tame cats by the side of M’s “ideal of territorial aggrandisc- 
ment.’’ G’s position would appear to be absurd to anybody who 
possc^^ses the slightest acquaintance with the Kautihaji doctri’.e of 
manclala or the Hindu conception, generally, of foreign afTairs. 

In regard to morals, G. concedes that “it appears at fr^t sight that 
K. rivals and even surpasses M. in his sacrifice of these principles to 
the end of public welfare.” Thus there is no difteren:e at al! ; ue arc 
here encountering a real identity. 

But K. is said to “reserve his immoral statecraft irj general for 
extreme cases.* As if M. does something ehe 1 Still one may ask: 
what are the Kautilyan analysis of the *six expedients” and discussifm 
of the treaties as well as prescription of the ways and means in regard 
to the "extirpation of thorns” ? Are we to take them as general 
lectures, or do we find therein an examination of “extreme ca^c«” ? 

When all this is taken into consideration G's statement that *K. 
advocates the kind and even benign treatment of the subjecth’^ in an 
acquired territory and on this basis to K. is different from M. 

or that K’s politics is “based upon a deeper knowledge of human nature 
than that of his European counterpart” do not need any profound 
attention on the part of the reader. 

But all the same, G. does not mince matters. Although he tries to 
slight on certain occasions (p. 155) the ‘‘fashionable comparison” 
l>etween K, and M., he is frank enough to admit the existence of 
‘‘Machiavellian statecraft” in Hindu political theory {pp. 102-105). 
Bharadvaja's opinions on home and foreign policy constitute, we arc 
lold, the “earliest specimens” of Machiavellism. This Bharadvaja Is 
referred to by K. in a passing way* But chapter CXL of the 
ISantiparva (Book Xli) of the Mahabharata embodies the cult of 
Bharadvaja in extens§, 

Bharadvaja says that one should carry one’s foe on one's shoulders 
as long as the time ib unfavourable but when the opportunity arrives, 
the enemy should be dashed to pieces like an earthen pot on a piece 
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of rock. Another bit of Bharadvajism is thus wordech: “The remnantb 
of debt, fire and enemies increase over and over again ; hence one 
should not tolerate these remnants* This maxim could be cited from 
Kamandakinlti as well. 

Such and other principles, in which every body would see evidence 
of clear, perspicuous and straihght-forward mentality, have been 
described by Ghoshal as '‘cold calculating treachery and heartless 
cruelty.” G. rises to a higher pitch. ‘‘The heartless exponent of a 
wicketl Machiavellianism,” says he, *is also the pusillanimous advocate 
of a selfish materialism.” “Finally,” in Bharadvaja, then, “the 
IMachiaveliian creed of the old Arthcuiastra is as it were incarnated.” 
Bharadvaja spoke like a man, he is being judged as a Iamb. 

It is evident that the Catholic Fathers who burnt MachiaveKi in 
effigy at Ingolstadt in 1600 have found in Ghoshal an admirable Hindu 
inheritor of their spiritual indignation. G. is not prepared to submit to 
the “subordination of morality to politics” and does not hesitate to 
out-Jesuit the Jesuits in their horror of Machiavellism. 

It is reasonable, then, as a scientiBc proposition, to “beaid tlic 
lion in his own den“ and examine this Machiavellism itself just fjum 
the platform of moral s. 

Denuded of all extraneous particulars Machiavellism may be boiled 
down to two cardinal dicta. These are as follows : 

1. The enemy, actual or potential, must be crushed at all cosb. 
And, here, the end justifies the means, 

2. The manner in which a person behaves as the servant uf a 
group, party or state must be different from that in which he appears 
as an individual in regard to other individuals. 

History as well as biography by the actual records corroboratcb 
the truth of each of the above tenets. 

Speaking of Woodrow Wilson’s College and State (New York, 1924) 
in the London Nation, a writer says : “Mr. Wilson’s peculiar strength 
was in attachment .to his ideals, even at the expense of ordinary 
standards of conduct ; he recognized no such thing as consistency 
or logic or gratitude as in the slightest degree embarrassing him. 
'Mr. W, had indeed learnt the practical utility of a strong adherence 
to principle combined with a certain unscrupulousness in its application. 
In Europe, however, he had to meet an unscrupulousness even 
greater than his own. “Diamond-cut-diamond tussles” are the facts 
of RealpoHiik 

Secondly, there is nothing ilh>gical or hihiunan in the above two 
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propositions. The only objection may come from those whose very 
conceptions ethics, and especially of psychology, are questionable 
as being too absolutist and metaphysical. 

A "‘mind” that is not orienled to the enemy, inimical attitude?:, 
“responses” of hostile situations, unfriendly “reactions*^ and so forth 
may possibly exist in the lowest orders of vegetable and animal 
organisms. But in the nervous system of the higher orders of creation 
the enemy is one of the positive data of consciousness. A psycho- 
logy that would refuse to recognise the fact of an enemy-element in 
human relations as one of its premises can only do so by refusing to 
be real. 

But once the enemy-element is admitted, what is the solution of 
the problem from the side of the e/an vital ? The answer would carry 
with it the natural and necessary ethics. The “categorical imperative*’ 
is quite simple, in the present instance. 

A and B are enemies in esse or in posse. 

Now, Bradley comes forward with *'My station and its duties J* 
The Hindu also knows his sva-dkanna ( one's own duties ). In other 
words, there is no universal morality, there are moralities and 
moralities. If A is lazy enough to neglect his sva-dharma in regard 
to B, B is going to use the ""functions” of his own “station” and see 
to it that A be polished off the earth. 

No consideration of love and good will can interfere here, for we 
have begun with the datum that A and B arc enemies. What h good 
or right for the one is automatically bad or wrong for the other. The 
God ' of A is the Devil of B. Anthropology may be requisitioned in evi- 
dence of this aspect of inter-racial psychology. 

And since every individual has his own duty, his own right and 
wrong, his own good and bad, on all occasions that one sits in judgment 
on Machiavellism one is committing an undue interference with things 
which one does not understand. For, what is moral in one’s judgment 
may be thoroughly immoral in another’s. 

Now to the second point. Morality is diverse not only with 
diverse individuals as just stated but is diverse even with the same 
individual in diverse situations. And here, again, the problem is one 
of the psychology of personality. 

No individual is a person in the singular number. He etnbodiet a 
number or a bundle or a growing stream of many persons* 
every personality is a complex of varying attitudes, Ixiiavioiirs, ruc- 
tions and responses to the objective world. An individual as father is 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1926 47 
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not the same person as son, as nephew and so forth. He “behaves” 
to an inferior in a way different from that in which he attitudinizes 
himself to a superior. A person^s reactions to the encouraging words 
of a friend are entirely different from those to the hostile criticisms 
of the same person, not to speak of the individual who hates him. 

Such pluralities are the data of human psychology gathered from 
all different angles of vision. Differences of age, differences of health, 
differences of sex, differences of incoine,differences of social position are 
all to be taken into consideration by an objective student of the human 
mind. The doctrine of "my station” or sva-dharma bears on its shoul- 
ders, as a matter of course, a plural system of duties for every person. 

What, then, is wrong with Machiavellism which does nothing but 
postulate the double morality of human beings as private citizens and 
as public servants ? To compel a person to behave in one and the 
same way in the morning, noon, evening, at breakfast, in office, in 
theatre, or as father, police officer, school teacher, political ambassador 
is to ignore the pluralistic complexities of the humati psyche and force 
one to neglect the duties of his varying "stations.^’ This is equivalent 
to demanding a morality that is unreal. 

As soon as psychology is reconstitued on the pluralistic basis the 
ethics of pluralistic morality will grow into the ABC of human 
thought. And Machiavellism will need no special apology. 

But in the mean time it is interesting to observe that such a distin- 
guished English authority as Dr. Figgis has not shrunk from attempt- 
ing to speak out. An explanation, which is tantamount to justification, 
of Machiavellism is to be found in his essays, From Gerson to Grotius 
(Cambridge 1907). And so far as the historic appreciation of Machia- 
velHsm as a purifying element in political science is concerned, Blunt- 
schli’s Geschichte der neueren Btaatswissenschaft (History of Modern 
Political Science, Munich, 1881) has furnished the cue to many who 
might otherwise have been led to consider Machiavelli as an untouch- 
able pariah* 

It is time that the bazaar gossip about M. should disappear from 
the world of serious thought. The calumny propagated by his enemies 
must not blind the students of science to the truth that Machiavelli is 
the world^s first nationalist, the seer of ideas which centuries later were 
to develop into the life-blood of Mazzini and acquire a juristic form in 
the work of Mancini (Turin, 185 1), thereby influencing the developmeiit 
of modern international law. Besides, it is too late in the day to 
remain impervious to the fact that Machiavelli is one of the greatest 
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patriot*? of the world, one of the profoundest benefactors of humanity, 
and to cite Spinoza’s appreciation in Political Tract, one ot the most 
scharfsinnige (penetrating) thinkers of all ages. 

A General Estimate of the Italian Researches 

I did not know Italian when in 1921 part of my interpretation of 
the political and economic theories of the Bukrainti was published 
in vol. 11 of the Positive Background 0/ Hin iu Sociology (Allahabad^ 
nor when my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
appeared in 1922 (Leipzig). The bibliography in these publications 
is therefore to this extent defective, especially since on the question 
of theory the Italian researches throw valuable light. Besides, as the 
Italian scholars have devoted their attention exclusively to political 
philosophy it was not possible to make use of their results in my 
Bengali book, Hindu Ra^trer Gadan (The Morphology of the Hindu 
State), of which the manuscript has been sent to the publishers in 
November 1924, because it deals solely with the actual institutions. 

It will have been noticed that although the amount of work done 
by the Italians does not bear comparison with that by the Germans 
much of it is important in methodology as well ai conclusions and 
deserves a wider publicity among the students of old Indian politics. 
There is perhaps one item on which the work is likely to be the butt 
of unfavourable criticism. 

The tendency is very manifest among the Italian scholars to 
attiibiite "modern” ideas to the Hindu texts. ^ If by •modern” 
they do pot mean anything later than, say, 1700, or, at any rate, if 
they do not include the tenets and ideal? of social thought as developed 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries their position would in the 
main appear to be acceptable. Otherwise the trend of their writings 
can lead but to the formulation of a “vague universal* or “eternal 
human nature” in which 1925 a.C. should seem to be as simple, young 
and elemental as 1925 B. C. 

But this is an absolutely wrong sociology, failing, as it does, to 
give due weight to the epochal momentums in historic and philosophic 
experience. And although one may argue that there is nothing new 
under the sun such an interpretation of culture-history would remain 
blind to the objective progress of the world achieved cumulatively in 
thought and deed through the ages. 


I See the previous discussions naarxed by the footnotes 3 and la 
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But the Leitmotif of these Indie researches in Italy militates 
unconsciously, perhaps, against the Hegelian dogma of an alleged 
distinction in “spirit” between the East and the West And from 
this standpoint Italian scholarship is to be appreciated as a great ally 
of Young Asia in the risorgimento of social science.^ 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


I The peculiar universalism of Italian indologists does not 
seem to be an accidental phenomenon. Although none of them have 
anywhere mentioned as one of their spiritual guides the Nuova Sciema 
( New Science ) of their great sociologist and philosopher, Vico 
(1670-1735), his ideas constitute, so to say, the very essence of their 
being. 

The doctrines of a storia ideate eterna (ideal and eternal history), 
idee nniformi note appo intieri popoli tra essi loro non conosciato (uniform 
ideas born among nations that do not happen to know one another), 
mente comune di tuttiipopoli (common mentality of all peoples), costanti 
uniformita (constant uniformity) in the laws of nations, uniformtta dd 
corsa eke fa Vumanita nelle nojsione (uniformity of course travesed by 
mankind among the nations, and ricorse delle cose umane (“repetition*^ 
in human offairs, i,e' history repeating itself) with identita in sostanzae 
(Uversiia de modi lor dispiegarsi (identity in substance although diversity 
in the mode of expre'^sion),all belong to the decouvSrate generali (general 
discoveries ) and principi fondamentali (fundamental principles) of the 
world view established by Vico. It is but these axioms that the 
Italian indologists have imbibed from this their Montesquieu, Kant or 
Sahkaracarya almost as life’s breath and employed, perhaps 
automatically, in the special field of their investigations. 

See the brochure, Pagine Scelte (Select Pages) -from Vico, ^ited 
by Ceva ( Florence ). 



Indian Literature Abroad 

IV 


In 520 A. D. the 28th Buddhist patriarch Bodhidharma came from 
India and landed in Canton. He was the founder of the Contempla- 
tive school of thought and although he never wrote or 
Bodhidharma. translated any book, his character and teaching showed 
great literary activity among the Indian as well a« 
Chinese monk.s. Wu*ti gave him royal reception, but he was unable 
to grasp what Bodhidharma preached. Not being able to come tc 
any understanding with Wii-ti, he went northwards and settled in the 
Wei kingdom. VVu-ti had international. fame a.s a patron of Buddhism, 
and in 538 A.D. a hair of the Buddha, was sent to him by the king of 
Fu-nan.^ 

Fu-nan is Cambodia. In the next year Wu-ti despatched a 


mission to Magadha (India) to obtain Sanskrit books. It returned 
in 546 with a large collection of manuscripts, accompanied by the 
learned liaramartha, who spent twenty years in translating them. He 
was also known as Gunarata. He came from Ujjain of Western 
India and arrived at Nanking, the then capital of the Liang 


Dynasty in 548. He continued his work of transla- 
Paramatha. Dynasty and til! 569 A. D. of the 

next dynasty of Ch’an (SS 7 - 589 )- He translated 10 works during the 
Liang and 38 or 40 works in the next, altogether about 50 works, of 
which 32 works remain to this date. Paramartha must have fawn, 
a great Abhidharma scholar, as all his extant books except 
are on Abhidharma. The most important of his works wm the 
translation, of the BraddhotpadorSastra, ^ very important book on 
Mahayana philosophy, attributed to ASvaghosa.^ The Sanskrit o^tna 
is lost. But this serious loss has been greatly compen^tcd by 
the English translation of the book entitled The Awakemngef F.r^y 
Abbot Suzuki of Japan. The great teacher A sauga wrote a ^ 
called the Mahayuno-samparigraha^astra. Iwo commentaries were 


I Pelliot, ‘Funan,’ BEFEO.iJ 9 ^' 
doms in Indc-China^ /. <2o 19 ^ 5 * 


See also Finot, ‘Hintlti King- 
I, p. 6io. 


2 Nanjio 1249, 1350 ; Tok. Ed. xxii, S.c. 
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written on it— Bodhi^^attva Wu-Sung (or Agotra ?) having done fasci- 
culi I'lO, and Bodhisattva Vasubandhu the remaining fasciculi. 
Now Parainartha translated into Chinese, in 563 a. D., fasciculi n-20 
and 41-48, and the rest was done by Hiuen Tsang and Dharma- 
giipta. The original Samparigraha-mstra of Asahga was also translat- 
ed by Paramartha in that year.^ He translated the Abhidharma 
hooks of Vasubandhu into Chinese for the first time, and thereby 
demonstrated to the Chinese people that the intellectual achievements 
of the Indians in philosophy were much subtler than theirs and the 
Buddhist literature did not contain merely books on Dharanis 
rwid idle speculations on future heavens. Following are some of the 
important books of Vasubandhu : 

( [) Nirvana-sntra-purva-bhutotpannTibhuia-gatha-bastra (Nieh-p*an 
ching p’an-yu-chin-wu-chieh lun)'^. This is a literal translation of the 
('hinese title and we cannot say what its original was. 

(2) iri&stra of the Sutra of (Buddha’s) last teaching®. 

(3) Buddha-gotra-hastra 

(4) VijTiapti-inUtra-siddhi^ y is a treatise on the philosophy of the 
Yogacara school. It was thrice translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci, 
Paramartha and Hiuen Tsang, but the extent of the translation 
differs from each other. 

(5) Madhyanta-vibhanga Butra^. 

(6) TarJs<i-msira ’^ . 

Paramartha did not confine himself to translating Mahayana Abhi- 
dharma works only ; some of the SarvSstivada books translated by him 
are : 

(i) Abhidharma-ko 8 a-{vyakkva)f^dstra,^ This is one of the 
greatest philosophical works of the Buddhists, and Paramartha rendered 
great .service to China by translating it into Chinese, although it 

1 Nanjio 1 183. It was previously translated by Buddhasanta in 
2 fasc. only — Nanjio 1184 translated also by Hiuen Tsang. 

2 Nanjio 1207 ; Tokyo Ed. xxii, i i, 7 leaves. 

3 Nanjio 1209; Tok. Ed. xxii, i k, i fa.se. 

4 Nanjio 1220 ; Tok. Ed. xxii, 2 k, 4 fasc, 

5 Nanjio izi^ VidyamairA-siddhi Tok. Ed. xxii, 4 e. 

6 Nanjio 1248 } Tok. Ed. xxii, 5 b, 2 fasc. 7 chap. 

7 Nanjio 1252 ; Tok. Ed. xxii, 5 e, i fasc. 

8 Nanjio 1269 ; Tok. Ed. xxiv, 5 b, 6, 22 fasc. 9 chaps ; see under 

Hiuen Tsang. 
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was at a later date translated for the second time by Hiuen Tsang. 

{ 2 j Vasuvarman’s Catursatya-mstra^ 

(31 Gunamati^‘3 Laksananusara-sHstra/- 

Vasumitra’s AMadaka nikayn-sastra^ was also rendered Ijv him into 
Chinese. Besides these, he translated some five books, of which the 
authors are unknown. One of these is Lokasthiti-cibhviharma’mstra^ 
which seems to be a Nibandha, *‘the subject of the first chapter being 
the motion of the earth and that of the 19th chapter that of the sun and 
the moon. The latter chapter is the principal text for home Buddhist." 
who make aslroncmical calculations for the almanacs.” But te.side.*? 
these books on Buddhism he translated Bankhya-kixrik^. of Tsvars- 
krena which is known in Chinese translation as Suvarna^sapiath 
)sastra or Hdnkhya-karika'bka^a. “In a note at the beginning of the 
book it is stated that the work was compiled by the heretical Rsi KapOa, 
explaining the twenty-five tattvas (or truths), and it is i.ot the law 
of Buddha. Towards the end of the translation as well as of the 
text we read that there were 60,000 verses composed by Pahcaaikha 
(Kapileya) whose teacher Asuri was the disciple of Hsi Kapila, 
and that afterward.s a brahmana named I^varakrsna selected 70 
verses out of 60,000.*’ (Nanjio, 1300). 

This Vrtti translated into Chinese was identical, 01 at any 
rate exhibited many points of contact with the Bhasya of Gaudapada 
(H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837); it was accepted by Beal/ Kasawara, 
and others long ago, and is placed beyond doubt by Dr. Takakusu, 
who, after searching comparison of the Bhasya of Gaudapada with 
the Vrtti translated into Chinese, arrives at the conclusion that “in 
citations, illustrations, and even entire passages, the 
fiiftkhy*.kanka coincidences between the two commentaries arc as 
numerous and far reaching as to preclude the possibility 
of theii* being explained away as accidental.” Dr. Takakusu identified the 
author of the Karikas with the author of the Vrtti, and believes that 
by thus making ISvarakrsna himself the author of both the Karikas 


1 Nanjio 1261 j Tok. Ed. xxii, 6 a, 5 fasc, 6 chap. 

2 Nanjio 1280 ; Tok. Ed. xxv, 3 b, 2 fasc. 

3 Nanjio 1284 ; Tok. Ed. xxv, 4 d, 9 leaves only. 

4 Nanjio 1297 ; Tok. Ed. xxv, 8 d, 9, lO fasc. 

5 S. Beal — On a Chinese version of the Sankhya-kfirika etc., [R 
AS,, 1878, pp, 355-360 5 J, Takakusu, (French article on the Sankhya 
System), BEFBO,, 1904. 
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as well as this Vrtti, he could partly Uke the edge off Gaudapada^ 
subsequent appropriation of author's work as his own. 

Prof. S. K. Belvalkar, however, is of opinion that Sanskrit Maikara- 
is the lost original of the Ba'hkhya-karika-vttth which was transla- 
ted into Chinese by Paramartha between A. D. 557 and 562.^ 

The reason why he translated this book should be known to the stu- 
dents of Buddhist philosophy. The Buddhists had to fight hard in the 
intellectual field with the most well-founded and deep-rooted systems in 
India, viz., the Sahkhya and Vaiseaika. Besides, the Mahayana had not 
merely to fight against the orthodox Hindu philosophers, 
Disputations but also against the different HlnayiLna schools of thought, 

with hcrcti cs. . ^ ^ . r 

Specially the Sarvastivadins. Bodhisattva (Arya)deva 
wrote a book on the refutation of four heretical Hinayana schools 
mentioned in the Lankavatara Sutra, The four schools treated there 
were (i) the Sankhyas, who believe in oneness ; (2) the Val^esikas, 
who believe in difference 5 (3) the Nirgrantha-putras, who believe in 
both ; and (4) the Jnatiputras, who believe in neither. Bodhiruci (508- 
535) translated that book of Aryadeva during this time.- 

During the Liang and the Chan Dynasties at Nanking the inter- 
course, which began under Wu-ti with IndoChina, seemed to have 
increased ; Mandra, Sanghapala (Varman), Subhuti all 
M&ndra. inhabitants of the country of Funan, mentioned 

above (Nanjio, A pp. II, loi). Mandra arrived in Nanking 
in 503 A.-D., and begamthe work of translation. But he was not well 
acquainted with the Chinese Language, and his translations are 
not • quite perfect. He translated Saptahatika-prajHa-paramitl 
(Nanjio 2i). Dkarma-dMtuprakrty-asambheda-mrdeha^ (Nanjio 23) 
or the moral of the indivisibility of the rest of the Dharmadhatu — 
both of these books are found in the' Tibetan. Ratnamigka- 
PlUra (Nanjio 152) was translated jointly by Mandra and Sanghapala. 
Subhuti's translation of the Ratnamegka is lost. Sanghapala is the 
translator of nine books, most of them being minor Sutras and Dhara^l, 
the only important book being Arhat Upati§ya's Vifftok^^-marga^sUtra^ 
which he translated in 12 fasciculi. Sanghapala was a priest from the 
Fu-nan country (Camboja). After bis arrival in China, he became a 
pupil of Guijabhadra, who. was then in China. Sanghapala was well- 


1 See R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 171-1S4. 

2 Nanjio I2S9* 
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versed in several languages and translated various texts belonging 
to Hinayana as well as Mahayana schools, during bis 
52r‘A.D’.'‘’“ stay in China fA.D. 505-520). He died at the age 

of sixty-five in a. D. 524.* His master Guijabhadra 

was also a noted scholar of the Mahayana school. On his way 

to China, Gunabhadra stopped at Suphala-dvlpa (Ceylon) and other 
southern countries. After his arrival in China in A. D. 435 until 
A. D. 443, he was actively engaged in the work of translation. 
Thus though we do not know which of the two Pandits brought 
the original of the Viniokm-marga^ it is certain 
vimoksa-rnarga, that it was brought from a centre of southern Bud- 

a»d viioddhf-^ dhistn, either from Ceylon or from Camboja. So 

the text Vimok&a-mZrga or Vimutti-magga is in all 
probability anterior to Buddhaghosa, whose arrival in 
Ceylon is put at A. D. 420. 

The author of this text is Upatissa Sariputta ; he is not S&riputta, 
the friend and contemporary of Buddha, but a Sinhalese monk who 
probably flourished in the 1 st century A. D. and was the fifteenth great 
thera from Mahinda. Mr. Nagai {^JPTS.^ 1917-19) points out that the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa is but a revised version of the VimuUi- 
of this Upatissa. The work is entirely lost in Ceylon and it exists 
only in the Chinese translation referred to. Mr. Nagai shows how the 
Chinese text agrees generally with the text of the Visuddhimagga. 
He says, “In short, the Visuddhimaggas are one and the same work 
appearing in different dress” (p. 80). 

Another translator, a royal monk, Upasunya, son of the king of 
Udyana of Western India, came to China and lived under 
Upajinya or Liang, the Chian and the Northern Wei Dynasties 

and translated four books. In A. D. 565 he translated oiw 
sutra called Suvikranta-vikrami-paripfcckW^ which \Vas a part of the 
Mahapraf'fVaparamita* The Sanskrit text of this was obtainwl from a 
sraroana of IChotan, whom he met in China a few years back** Later 
on he translated three works, of -which two exist. Of the liang 
Dynasty 19 works by unknown authors are still preserved* 


1 Pelliot, Fu-nan in BBFBO., I903> No. 3 , P* ; Nanjio, App. 
II, io6. 

2 Nanjio 9 j Tok. ed. V, 6 b ; 7 fasc. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, -io6« 

U II. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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Buddhism 

predominant 


In Wu'Ti, the first Emperor of the Liang Dynasty, Buddhism 
found the most devoted follower. The arrival of 
Bodhidharma the 28th Patriarch ^ was hailed with 
great reverence in China. "At the beginning of the 
sixth century*', says EdLinSj^ 'The number of Indians in China was 
upwards of three thousand. The Prince of the Wei kingdom (38^*534 
A. D ) exerted himself greatly to provide for their maintenance in 
monasteries, erected on the most beautiful sites. Many of them 
resided at Loyang, the modern Ho-nan-fu. The temples 
had multiplied to thirteen thousand." Hu, the dowager 
empress of Wei, a fervent devotee, though of in- 
different morality in both public and private life, sent Sung Yun 
and Hui Sh^ng^ to Udyana (N, W. India) in search of Buddhist 


30:0 Indians 
in Cliina. 


1 The follwing is the list of names of the 28 Patriarchs : — 


I 

Mahaka§yapa 

2 

Ananda 

3 

SSnavasa (? ) 

4 

Upagupta 

5 

Dhrtaka 

6 

Mechaka 

7 

Buddhanandi 

8 

Buddhamitra 

9 

Pirsva Bhiksu 

10 

PunyayaSas 

11 

A^vaghosa 

13 

Kapimala Bhiksu 

13 

Nagarjuna • 

19 

Kanadeva 

15 

Arya Rahuiata 

16 

Arya Sahghanandi 

17 

Sanghayasas 

18 

Kumarata 

19 

Jayata 

20 

Vasubandhu 

21 

Manura 

22 

Haklanaya§as (?) 

23 

Simha Bhiksu 

24 


25 

Basiasita 

26 

Putnomita 

27 

Prajnatara 

28 

Bodhidharma 


In 4/2 A. D. Chi-Chia-Ye translated (?) a history of the succession 
of 23 patriarchs from Mahakaayapa to Bhiksu Simha. (Nanjio 1340). 

Bodhidharma, the real founder of Dhyana school, is the last or the 
28th Patriarch, 

2 Chinese Buddhism, p. 99. 

3 See Chavannes, Voyage de Sung Yun dans Udyana et le Gan- 
dhara, 518-522, 3 ePEO,, 1903, No. 3. See also Foe-Koue-Ki by 
Remusat, p. 48-51 ; Beal, Travels of Fa-Hian and 5 ung-Yun, Buddhist 
Pi%nms — T- bner, 1869, His narrative was also translated into 
German by Neumann (Edkins, op. cit, p. lod). 
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books, of which they brought back 175 (Eliot, op. cit., Ill, p, 284'-. “The 
decline of Buddhism in its motherland drove many cf the Hindus 
to the north of the Himalayas. They came as refugees frcm the 
Ihahmanical persecution, and their great number will assist materially 
in accounting for the growth of the religion they propagated 
in China. The Prince of the Wei country is recorded to liave 
discoursed publicly on the Buddhist classics.'* {C/iSf^ese BuftUism, 
P* 99) 

Readers must have noticed that books on charm or magic knc/.n a.* 
DharanTs had begun to be translated into Chinese j but the Chinese 
literati were extremely annov’ed at this and hated the importers cf 
these gibberishes. Priests were put to death for practising magical arts. 
During this period a Chinese monk, Hui-Chiao, compiled the Memoirs 
if Eminent Priests (Nanjio 1490) in 519 A.D. The book was in 17 fa«ci“ 
:uli and contained lives of 275 men separately, to which 239 were added 
n course of narration. They are either Indians or Chinese, and not only 
priests but also laymen, who lived in China sometime between A.D. 67 
and 519. 

During the Wei rule there were only eight translators who 
translated seventy-seven work<^, of which ( 5 1 only remaining ) thirty 
were ascribed to Bodhiruci alone, ten to Buddhasanta, five to 
Chi chia-y^,^ three to Ratnamatt,^ two to Dharmaruci,® one each 
:o Hui-Chiao,* Than-Yao,® Fa-Chang.® Bodhiruci’ was a Sramana of 
t^orthern India, who arrived in Loyang in 508 A. D. and up till S 35 A. D. 
translated 30 or more works on Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. 
5 ome of his more important works were Vajracehedika-firaJiM'firamiti 
(Nanjio ii), Laihk^vatara (No. iy6), Aparimia^ms SlUm 
jodhiruci. 1204). He translated Vasubandhu’s commentary 

on Saddharma-pun^ariktx (No. 1232) which had been once 
done by Dharmaruci. I have already referred to the book by 
Aryadeva on the Indian heretics, which Bodhiruci translated. 
Another book, dealing with the conception of Nirvana according 
to heretical schools of thought mentioned in the LafikavatSra 
Sutra, was translated into Chinese. Bodhiruci translated a few 
Indian astronomical books into Chinese with the help of several 


I Naniio, Appb II, no. 2 ibid., U 3 * 3 

4 Ibid,, 108. 5 Ibid., 109. 6 Ibid., if 2. 7 14 * 
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Indian and Chinese monks. The translation of the astronomical 
works was done in more than 200 chapters.^ 

An important work on Abhidharma called Prat'itya’samutpada-mstra 
composed Suddhamati of India was rendered into Chinese by Bodhi- 
ruci (Nanjio 1211). It is known as DvadaSa-nidana-sastra in 
Chinese translation. Chi-chia-y^ a sramana of western region tran- 
slated five books in 472 A. D. Of these the history of the patriarchs 
(6 fasc.), which he did along with ThanYao, is the most important. 
This is a well-known history of the succession of 23 patriarclis 
from Mahakasyapa to Bhiksu Siniha (Nanjio 1340). 

Chronologically, among the translators of the Northern Wei 
Dynasty, the first was a Chinese aramana, named Shih Hui-Chiao or 
Than-Chiao. He compiled a work in a. D. 445 known as Damanaka-^ 
nidiina-sTiira ( Nanjio 1322 ; Tok. Ed. XXIV, 36 and 
Mesof^he^^ It was a story-book known as ‘Tales of the Wise 

Fool. and the Fool.’ It has a Tibetan version,- which, accord- 

ing to Cosma de Koros, was translated from the 
Chinese, This is further corroborated by Pelliot, Laufer and other 
sinologues. 

In his Guide for the Examination of the Canon y a Chinese work of 
Chia-Su (1654 A. D.) the author says that this book is a Mlnayanr. 
sutra, but we do not know the source of th’i statement. 

Shili-Than-Yao, a Sramana, whose n tive place is not known, 
translated in about 462 a. d. two or three works, of which only one has 
come down to us. 

In the beginning of the sixth century BraddhTi baladhanavatara- 
mudra-sUtra { Nanjio 90 ), which has a Tibetan translation, 
and Sarva-buddha-visayauatara (Nanjio 245) which was translated 
in the south by Saiighapala a little later, were rendered 
into Chinese by Dharmaruci. Dharmaruci (Nanjio, App, II, in) 
came from Southern India and translated three books in the first 

1 P. N. Bose, Indian Teachers in Chinay Madras. 

2 This story was published with Tibetan text and 4fanslated 
into German as early as 1843 — Dsang lun oder der Weise und 
der Thor von 1 . J. Schmidt, St Petersburg, 1843 \ ^^so Tibetan 
Tales (derived from Indian Sources), trans. from the Kahgyur by 
Schiefn^r, done into English by W. R. S. Ral ton, London, 1906. 
There is a Turkish version l f the story. See Indian Literature in 
Central Asiay infra. 
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decade of the sixth century. One of them was lost in 730 a. D. 
In 508 A. D. two books on xAbhidharma, Mahay anotiara*tantra- 
(Nan jio 1236) and Bodhisattva Vasubandhu’s great commentary 
on the famous Saddharma-pundarika (Nanjio 1233) \vere rendered 
into Chinese by Ratnamati, a sramana of Central h-dia. 

Buddhasanta, a monk trom Central India, was the last tran«^Iator, 
in the Northern Wei Dynasty. He arrived in China in 524 A. D. and 
worked till 439 A. D., the Sui having been established in 539. He 
translated 10 or ii works, but today 9 works remain. Mo-t of his 
books were Sutras, the only important book that he translated was 
Bodhisattva Asaiiga’s Mahaydna-sampdrigraha-sutra (Nanjio 1184), 
which was translated again in 593 by Paramartha. 

The Northern Wei Di’nasty came to an end in 534 A. D., and the 
Eastern Wei founded their dynasty at Yeh and ruled from 5 34-5 SO, 
followed by the Northern Chi, who hud also thew seat 
Budahistn under of government at Yeh from 530-57; a. D. In the South 
Chi anrula^ death of Wu-ti of the Liang Dynasty Yuan*ti, 

Dynasties. who reigned from 552 to 555, became a staunch sup- 

porter of Taoism* He was himself a great scholar. He 
had accumulated 140,000 volumes, which he burnt down \vhcn he 
learnt that the troops of Wei had marched on his capital, and neither 
his learning nor his collection of books was of any avail in his 
calamity. I have little doubt that numerous Sanskrit and Buddhist 
books must have been consumed in this conflagaration. In the South 
under the Eastern Wei and Northern Chi Dynasties, Buddhism 
continued to be patronised by the state. During the short reigns 
of these two dynasties six translators translated 31 books in 202 
fasciculi. 

Gautama Prajfiaruci, a brahmin of Benares, was the most prominent 
among them. He translated in 538-541 about 18 works (some say 14), of 
which fifteen existed in 730 A. D. and thirteen of them are found 
today in the Ming Tripitaka. I would like to mention a few his 
works. The Vimaladamparip'ccka became very popular with the 
Indian Buddhists of China ( Nanjio 45 ). It was a sermon |^ven 
by Buddha at the request of Vimaladatta. a daughter of king 
Prasenajit. It had been translated first by Chu-Fa-H« or 
PrajftTruci. Dharmaraksa and then by a Chinese monk Hidb!- 

Tao-Chan during the Western Chin Dynasty and 
for the third time by Prajfiaruci. There exists also a Tibetan 
translation . of the work. His other books were FySsa Par^€eki 
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(No. 6o), Isvararaja paripfccha (No. 63) which had once been 
translated by Kumarajiva, Niyata^niyatagati-mudravatara (No. 132J 
which was at a later date translated by I-tsing, Paramartha-dharma- 
vifaya-sUtra (No. 210), Asta-buddhakasTitra (No. 410 also in Tib.), 
Pratiinoksa Vmiya (No. noS) and others. But his greatest work was the 
translation of the Saddharama smyiyupasthana-sTitra [also in Tibetan] in 
70 fasc. or 7 chapters (No. 679). The subjects of the seven chapters are:— 

(1) the results of the ten kinds of good conduct (contrary to duskrti), 

(2) birth and death, (3) the different hells, (4) the condition of Pretas, (5) 
birth as a beast, (6) condition of deva and (7) kaya-smrti-upasthana. 
He also translated a well-known work called Madhyantanugamasastra, 
(Nanjio 1246), composed by Nagarjuna and Asahga, the latter having 
explained the text of the former. It treats of the doctrine of the first 
varga of the Mahaprajnaparamita^sastra None of the Sanskrit 
originals hare come down to us. 

The next important translator of the Eastern Wei period ivas 
Vimok^a-prajna or Vimoksasena. He was a sramana from Uclyana 
and was a descendant of the Sakya family of Kapilavastu. In 541 he 
translated five works in collaboration with Prajnaruci and Other monks. 

He translated four of Bodhisattva Vasubandhu’s books 
Vimokjasera. ^ Tripurna-sutropadesa (No. 1196), Dharma-cakra- 

pravartana-sWropadeaa (No. 1205), Karma^siddhi- 
prakara\ya (No. 1222) of which a Tibetan translation exists, and 
Ratna~cv 4 (t-sTLtra~caiurdharmopadem ( No. 1241). The other work 
on Abhidharma which he translated was Nagarjuna’s VivMa-aamana 
[sastra’^yUstra (No. 1251), Susihitamatipayiprcckd (No. 48) a* book 
on Mahayana Sutra ascribed by some to Prajnaruci. Nirvana^sastra 
or MahaparinirvanasTbtra-s^stra is a short commentary on that well- 
known book by the great Vasubandhu. It was- made accessible to the 
Chinese public by one Dharmabodhi, about whom we know nothing. 

During the Northern Chi Dynasty (550-577 A. D.) only two trail 
slators are known, one an Indian, the other a Chinese grhapati or 
Upasaka, wl\o translated Afya-jina-bcdkisattva-pariprccJia. The 
Indian Sramana was NarendrayaSas, who had come from Udyana or 
Gandhara District of Northern India^ translated seven works, together 
with Gautama Dharmajnana, son of Prajnaruci of Benares 
mentioned above. They translated the following books 
ififina. . into Chinese :(i) Piia-putra-samagama \n 17 idisc, and 

29 chapters (No. * 25 — 16), (2) CandraprabM-vaipulya 
(No. 63), (3) Sumeru-garhha (No. 66), • (4) MaAakaritnapun 4 arlka 
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sUtra (No. 1 17), (S) Candradmpa-samadhi-sHtm (No. 191), (6) Pfodx- 
padaniya-sutra (No. 428), (7) Abhidharma-krdayadsa stra (No. 1294], 
—compiled by the venerable Upasanta — a com menlary on Dharma- 
jina’s Abhidhama-hrdaya, the original book having been translated 
during the Eastren Chin Dynasty by Hwui-Yuen in 391 A. D. 

At this stage some great changes in the political history -took 
place greatly hindering the progress and prestige of Buddhism 
for a time and created an atmosphere of lull. The Yu- Wan family 
founded the Northern Chou Dynasty at Chang-an in 557 ; they became 
powerful and destroyed Northern Chi in 557 a.D. Wu-Ti, the emperor 
of Northern Chou Dynasty put a ban on Buddhism and Taoism, order- 
ed temples to be destroyed and priests to return to the world, 
Narendrayasas and other Buddhist monks had to flee away for their 
lives. But as usual the persecution was not of long 
Political unrest, duration. Five years later Wu-Ti’s son withdrew his 
father’s edict. The Chou Dynasty came to an end in 
581 A. D,, followed by the Sui Dynasty/ .The Chou Ki rgddm, before 
it became a menace to Buddhism had harboured a few Buddhist 
monks in Chang-an before 578 A. D. These monks were Jnanabhadra, 
who together with JinayaSa translated one sutra on the Pafica-vidya, 
or the Five Sciences, but this was lost in 730 A. D. and 
Minor Writers ^e cannot say what the contents of the original were 5 
of Chou Period Jinayasa a, §ramana of Magadha who translated (564-72) 
(557-581 A, D.). pollaboration with two of his Indian dis- 

ciples. Two of their translations MahsitneghasTUra { No. 187 ) and 
MahlyanUkisamaya ( No. 195 ) are still preserved. Yalogupta, who 
is mentioned as a disciple of Jinayasas, together with his fellow-scholar 
Jinagupta, who did such wonderful work in the Sui period, translated 
a book on Dharani. (No. 327 ). 

{To be continued) 

Prabhat Kumar Mukherji 



King Harsa and Aihole Inscription 

Verse 23 (line li) of the Aihole inscription of the time of the great 
Calukya King Pulakesin II runs as follows: — 

“Aparimita-vibhuti-sphtta-samantasena-makutamam-mayukha = 

kranta-padaravindah 1 

Yudhi patita-gajendra = neka-bibhatsabhuto bhaya-vigalitaharso 

yena cakari Harsah \\^ 

Prof, Kielhorn who edited the inscription translated the verse in the 
following way : — 

Harsa, whose lotus-feet were arrayed with - the rays of the jewels of 
the diadems of hosts of feudatories, prosperous with unmeasured might, 
through him had his mirth melted away by fear, having become loath- 
some with his rows of lordly elephants fallen in battle/' 

The translation, as it stands, seems to have nothing to be said 
against it j for the sense of the verse is apparently clear enough, and 
it cannot possibly admit of any other interpretation. The verse is taken 
to have reference to the repulsing of Harsavardhana of Kanauj by the 
great Calukya King Pulakesin II, as Harqali the last word in the verse 
is taken to be a proper name evidently referring to Harsavardhana. 

But according to Prof. Dubreuil of Pondichery this particular inscrip- 
tion has no reference to King Harsa. He makes the definite state- 
ment : Tt is noteworthy that the Aihole inscription makes no mention 
of King Harsavardhana.*® 

We do not know what leads the Professor to arrive at such a 
conclusion in the face of what appears to be an undoubted reference to 
the self-same King Harsa in the verse already quoted from that very 
inscription. It may be the Professor bases his statement on a new 
interpretation of the verse different from the one generally accepted. 
Or it may be that he did not take notice of this particular verse 
of the inscription. If, however, it was due to the former fact he or 
some other scholar would do real good by placing that interpretation 
before the world of scholars, as it has not already been done by the 
Professor in his book to substantiate his statement, referred to above. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


1 Ep> Ind., vol. VI, p. 6. 

2 Ancient History of the Deccan by Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
(English translation), p. 113. 



MISCELUNV 

The J&napada and the Paura 

In chapters xxvil and xxvin of the Hindu Polity, Mr. K, H. 
Jayaswal has tried to prove that in ancient times, there existed in the 
Indian states two powerful corporate bodies, vis., the Jampada 
and the Paura. The former had as its members the people of the 
Mr a aswai’s Jdftapoda, 1. e. the whole state luinus the capital citj’, 
conclusions. while the membership ot the latter was confined to the 
citizens of the metropolis, the franchise of the members 
of both the bodies depending upon the owneiship of property of a 
certain value. The members were for this reason “rich people. And 
those who were not rich, were not poor either*' (pt. I£, p. 99). “The poor 
but highly intellec.tual class of brahmins probably was not there” owing 
to the property qualification (p. loi). Both the Paura and the Jampada 
bodies had their place of meeting and office at the capital, enabling 
them to act in unison whenever needed, and “matters of importance 
were discussed in a joint parliament of the two bodies” (p. 79}. Pro- 
bably the presidency capital in the empires had each a Paura body, 
though they did not possess separate JUnapada bodies, because their 
head-quarters at the imperial capital represented the whole country. 
These two bodies the Janapada and the Paura were very powerful. 
They could make or mar the government and throw it into trouble if 
they so desired. I need not enter here into the details about the 
various functions, political or otherwise, stated by Mr. J. to have b^n 
performed by them. Suffice it to quote here an e.xtract from his 
resume at the end of chapter. XXVIH : “We had an organism or a twin 
organism, the Paurajanapadai which could depose the king, who 
nominated successor to the throne, whose kindly feelings towards a 
member of the royal family indicated his chance of succession, whose 
president was apprised by the king of the policy of state decided upon 
in the council of ministers who were approached and begged by the 
king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a minister was 
regarded as an essential qualification for his appointment as chancellor, 
who were consulted and referred to with profound respect by a king 
aspiring to introduce a new religion, who demanded and got industrial, 
commercial, and financial privileges for the country, whose wrath meant 
ruin to provincial governors, who were coaxed and flattered in public 

I. II. Q., JUNK, 1926 
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proclamations, who could enact statutes even hostile Lo the king, in fine 
who could make possible or impossible the administration of the king/' 
I wifh I could have accepted Mn J/s conclusions regaiding the 
existence of the Janapada and the Paura bodies in ancient India with 
their various powers and functions. In an empire or ii^ a large king- 
dom, the fanapada body with its various branches all over the domain 
would have been nothing short of, if not larger than, a body like the 
British Parliament, at least in the numerical strength of its members 
and the vastness of its area of operation. The initiation and mainte- 
nance of such an oiganisation would certainly have been an addition 
to the list of India’s glorious achieve. rents in the past, if it could be 
proved lo have existed by indubitable evidences. But the materials 
that Mr. J. has collected in the two chapters do not convince me of 
the soundness of the conclusions based on them. 


Mr. J,‘s argu- 
lucnts. 


The arguments upon which Mr. J.’s contention is based may be 
summed up into the following : — 

(i)The significance of the technical terms Janapada (with its 
Summary of synonyuis) and Paura (with its synonyms) found in u^e 
in Indian literature and inscriptions has been hitherto 
missed by all including the commentators. - 
(s') The plural Janapaduh and Paurah may denote the members of Jana' 
piida institution as well as the people of the Janapada, The right meaning 
in a particular context can be inferred from its use in a collective sense. 

(i) The existence of laws enacted by the Janapada and the Paura 
and recognised by the Hindu law-codes testifies to the existence of 
those corporate bodies. 

(4) The testimony of the references in literature and inscriptions to 
the vaiiuiis fimetions performed, and the extensive powers wielded, by 
both the iahu^pixda and the Paura bodies shows that the said corporate 
bodies exi-ited in ancient India. 

For convenience of treatment, I shall examine the evidences collec- 
ted in the chapter far a'^ possible in the order in which they appear, ins 
tcad of ioliovviug the aioresaid^^ivisions into which they can be clas'^ified. 

Mx. J. quotes the following Uoka from the Kumbakonam edition of 
the Ramayana : Upatiathati Ramasya samagram’ abhisecanam, 
1 he meaning o. Paurajaiiapadas capi Naigamas ca krtahjalih (IL 14* 
paiatMnMie " coH'^uIttrig the vvoi'k I find that the passage 

Uamfiyana ^tAilds as follows:— 


Udatiathata Ramasya samagram abhisecanam, 
Paura-janai)adais capi naigainais ca krtahjalih. 



THE JlNAPADA AND THE PAURA ^3;- 

Mr. J. sa3'.s (p. 63) that “the verb upathfhaii { is :jai:ing ^ h in tl;e 
singular and this requires the subjects in each case joined by ca -/and’ 
•as well as' ) to be in the singular. But in the text, only the 
^corporate assonlatio i of merchants of the capital; is kept i\ 
the singular and the word Janapada has been altered into a plara* 
nominative and plural instrumental. The instnimcntal form U 
resorted to for a forced grammatical justification ( ‘the Jfinapadas 
the Naigama' ). The correct reading, in the nominative singultr, 
./anapa las ca is still found in some Mss. But it is rejected b)' moder.* 
editors as incorrect”. I think the sloka that he has quoted as tbotnote 
I at p. 63 of his work is what he wants it to be in its correct form. 
In that case Panra-fanapadas ca occu tring in the sloka should be 
Paura janapadas ca. The second ver^e of the reconstructed Sloka 
would then be Paura-jattapadak capi nai^amas ca krtJhfaiih and this 
form has been reached by tagging the variant reading ‘upatlsthati' 
found in manuscripts ka, kha^ g/ta^ca, ja to the form fanapadan c^p' 
natgamas ca (ound in the manuscript ta (not “in some manuscript-, 
as stated by Mr. J. ). Now assuming that icm\ PauraiJnipadal 
in the singular is the correct reading, it is not clear how it can hai • 
a meaning different from what is conveyed by the term panra-janapa ITJ 
for the compound here is 'madhyapadalopin karmadhtoya pauia-an * j 
jfinapadah'. According to Pacini’s Su/ra (I. 2. 58-Jaty:ikhydy/im >- 
min bahuvacanam anyatarasyam) on which Patafijali comment^ 
Jatyakhyayain samanyabhidhanad aikarthyain bhavisyati j’at tad '.rl. .’ 
vrihitvaui yave yavatvain Gargye Gargyatvam tad ekam, t ic •> 
vivaksitain tasyaikatvad ekavacanam eva prapnoti, i^yate ca bii. ’.a 
canam evam artham ihocyate ; janapada in the siagular de.,. te c 
citizens just as vrihi in the singular { barley-cor 1 / a< instance! m t . 
/>ym.syu uenotes ^barley-corns'. Cf. ArlkadSs/rei IV, i — Paurv^p*'.. , i 
nidhiin janapadah Sucih svakaranena samagra.a iabheta {an hugest 
citisen can take a treasure- trove after proving that it is his ancustr ,- 
property). Again cf. Arthasastra II, 34— DvadaSapanam amu.ir 
fanapado dadyat (a citizen of the country leaving or ei lering it without 
a pass is to pay a fine of I3 panas ). In the North-western recension 
of the Ramayana (D. A. V. College Sanskrit Series, No. 7, 19C3 
sloka is worded thus ; 

Paura- janapada^reiji naigamas cagato janah 

Asau Vasistho lihagavaii brahman: ih salia tisthati ib, 27 j 

which does not support Mr. J.’s contention. Similfiriy, ii’ ihe Bomh.t.’ 
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recension of the Ramayana edited by Gorresio we find the followiiv^ 
sloka in the place of one relied on by Mr. J. : — 


Piirodhaso mantrinaS ca paura-janapada janah, 

Darsanam te* bhikauksanti pratiboddhuni nrparhasi. II, 12 ->1 

Here the expression used is 'paura-janapada janah’, in which there 
is nothing to show that the people were present there in their represen- 
tative capacity as members of the corporate bodies Paura and 
Janapada^* 


Now as to the evidence of the Kharavela Inscription which Mr. J. 
looks upon as unquestionable (pp. 62-64) • The text settled by Mr. J. is 
as follows : — Anugaha-anekani satasahasani visajati Poram Janapadam® 
{]BORS. Ill, 456). This has been translated by him thus: "(He) bestows 


Poram JSna- 
padam in the 
KhSravela 
In scription. 


numerous privileges by hundreds and thousands on (the 
corporate bodies) tlio Paura and the Janapada” ( Ibid., p. 
463). The reason assigned by him for the translation 
is ‘The use of Janapadam (in the singular) shows that a» 


the town had its paura, the Janapada (country) had its Janapada body. 
This is crroborated by the ArthaSastra which mentions the communal 


associations of the country ( deaa ) like that of the caste (III, 10)’' 
{ PBORS.i 111,448). The use of the two words poram and jma- 
padam in the Kharavela Inscription does not advance a bit Mr. J.’s 
contention, because the two terms can well signify the people of the 
town and the people of the country. Even if there be no sutra in the 


Prakrt grammars governing the present point, corresponding to the 
sutra from Panini quoted previously, the rule in Prakrt grammars (e. 


g. Vararuot's Prakrtaprakaha^ ix, 18; Yi^ma^C'^n^t^sBiddhakemacandra^ 


viii, 4, 448 and Lakamidhara’s SadbkaBacandrika, I, 1,2) that Sans- 
krit grammars will apply to cases for which there is no express provision 
in the former enables us to take poram and janapadam in the sense of 
the people of the town and the country. In connection with the word 
janapada, Mr. J. . states, "that there was such a body can be established 


I Mr. J. quotes { p. 62 fn. ) ‘vane vatsyamy aham durge Ramo 
raja bhavisyati’ (Ram. II, 79, 12 ) for illustrating his point that ‘durga’ 
is sometimes used as a synomym of ‘nagara*. It is so used no doubt, 
but in the passage quoted by him, ‘durge* is an adjective of ‘vane* and 
means 'durgame* (difficult of access ). In the next verse (13) Bharata 
is described as ordering that passages be opened out with the help of 
men expert in the work. Cf. Ram., II, 27, 7 ; 27, ii ; 83, 8. 
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if we find the term in the singular, not in the <;ense nf one mar. but it’ 
the collective sense/’ As the use of the singular as shown above (ioe< 
not imply that the term stands for an institution, poram and fCinapadaui 
cannot be taken as institutions on the strength of their use in t]ip‘ 
singular. 

Mr. J. (pp. 64, 65) states, ^*In the Maiiava-Dharmasastra, the laws 
of caste ( Jiinapada, and guild (sreni) are recognized. 
It is undoubted that the other two institutions of thiv 
group were corporate institutions. The code of Yfijua- 
valkya mentions janapadas^ganas, ^renis^ and /castes) 
as units who 'also must be compelled to follow their 

These are all to Mr. J. resolution.s of the corporate brxiies 
having the force of law, and the law courts enforced these laws against 
the offending members. They regulated primarily the conduct of those 
bodies and were called samaya i. e. ‘law or re.solution agreed upon in 
an assembly ( sam-aya ).’ Samaya^ sthiti and saryvid were all legal 
enactments passed by the different assemblies of the Paura, famipadi^ 
etc. and corresponded to what we at present call statute as oppose! 
to leges embodied in the Hindu common law ( pp. 106, 107 ). 

The two passages from the Hindu law-codes mentioning, according 
to him, the laws of the corporate bodies are : — 

Jati-janapadan dharman srenidharmains ca dharmavit, 
Samlksya Kuladharmam§ ca svadharmarn pratipSd^yetr^ 

(Manu, VIII, 41 i 

Vyavaharan svayam paSyet sabhyaih parivrto' nvaham, 

Kulani jatih ;§rents ca ganan janapadan api. 

( Yajfiavalkya, I, 360 } 

•Dharma' in the first couplet has been taken to mean legal enact- 
ments of jat%, janapada, sren%, and on the ground that as 

*^reni is admittedly a corporate body and ^ula is also so on the strength 
of arguments advanced by him at pp. 85 ff. part I, ch. 9 of his book, 
the other terms jdll and finapada must be taken in the .sense of 
corporate bodies designated by him as caste-corporate- 
Srenidhama association and country-corporate-association. I admit that 
%renii was a corporate body, but hTe^dhartHet in the present 
context does not appear to mean a resolution the body) having the 
force of law. On the other hand, to my minu, it the sense of 
customs prevailing among the class of people constituting the ireiiiof ? 
particular locality. If the members of the body at any of its meetings 


Were Jfinapada 
(de^), JSti and 
Kula corporate 
bodies with 
power of enac- 
ting laws. 

own laws.*** 
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agreed among them«5elves to he bound by a particular rule (or resolution 
flamed (or passed) by themselves, it may be called dhanna in the wider 

acceptation of the term, but cannot be called in the sense <t* 

legal enactment. Medhatithi while commenting on the passage oi 
Manii (VIII, 4t) quoted above says that the rules followed by membeis 
of the same profession are called srenidharma, e. g, tradesmen agiee 
among themselves that they would not sell a particular commodity for 
a particular period. These i lies should be distinguished from either 
customs or legal enactments though the word iharma is comprehen- 
sive enough to include them all. The customs applicable to the mem- 
bers of a particular sre\)A e. g, of peasants or cattle-rearers are diffeient 
from the rules framed by their respective guilds. There is no evidence 
tliat these guilds could make legal enactments. If any changes took 
place in the customary law that governed them, they were brought about 
slowly through the various influences operating on those people, c r 
through the changed applications of the customary law to the peculiar 
circumstances of particular cases. 

As regards the oi Janapada, Jati, Ktda mentionr 1 in 

the passages from Manu and Yajfiavalkya, 'the meaning will be 
clear if we bring together similar passages from other codes o{ 
Hindu law. 


Gautama (XI, 20, 21 ) has Desa-jati-kuladharma amn*\vait 

avirudclhrih pramanam. Karsaka-vanik-paftiipala-kusTdi 
pa«ag« kSravalj sve sve varge. 

the 1 aw-coclca In Vasistha (XIX, 7), we have Desadharma jati- 

kuladharman ananupravlsya raja caturo varnnn 
svadharme sthapayet. 

Brhaspati as quoted in the V\ramitrodaya (vyavahara, p. 29) says, 
DeSajstikulanan ca ye dharmah prak pravartitah, 

Tathaiva te palaniyah praja praksubhyate* nyatha. 
BaudhAyana (I, i, 17-22) is very explicit on dehadharma : 

Pancadha vipratipattir daksinatas tath ottaratah. Yani daksiiiatas 


tani vyakhyasyamah. Yath aitad anupetena saha bhojanam striya saha 
bhojanani paryusitabhojanam matulapitrsvasrduhitr gamanam iti. Ath 
otharata urnfivikrayah sldhupanam ubhayatodadbhir vyavahara ayudhl- 
yakain samudrasainyanam iti. Itarad itarasmin kurvan dusyatltarad 
itarasmin. Tatra tatra desaprajftanyam eva syat. 

In this passage from BaudhSyana, there is an enumeration of some 
customs peculiar to certain deSas. The drinking of rum, selling of animals 
having teeth in both the upper and the lower jaws, for instance, have 
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been cited as peculiar to the northern countrie*?, while i'* trr 

company of an uninitiated person, marryir.^ th; 
of a maternal uncle or a paternal aunt ha- bee:: rncr 
Uevadhtrma. tioned as peculiar to the southern countries. Frrjoi the^e 
instances we get an insight into the nature of tiie d€-‘atihiu:Ktt, Cf. 
ddadr^^dharma in the following passages from Manii and Krtiy,..va..a 
quoted in the Vxramitrodava ( p. 13 ). 

Vinitavesabharanah pasyet karyani karyinatii, 

Pratyaha.n desadrstais ca Sastradrstais ca hetubhih (Ma*':* 

Yasya desasya yo dharmah pravritaK sarvakalikah, 
!§riitismrtyanurodhena dekad^stah sa ucyate ( Katyayana . 
xlsvalayana means by /Snapadad/tarmas local custom^. Custom.- 
which were to be observed at the marriage ccremon\-, diftcrcnl 
in different localities, are not recorded in the Mvaiujwni G-hja 
SUira, says its author, and those which were common everywhere 
were mentioned. {Asv, Gr. S., I, 7 Atha khaluccavaca /jnapadadharmSs 
tan vivahe pratiyat. Yat tu samanam tad vaksyamah \ 

Now as to Kuladharma : The following verses from Katyayana 
as quoted in the Vlramitrodayc tVyavahara, p. 
Explanation throw light on its nature : 

ofKuUdhirma. Gotrasthitis tuyatesSm kramad ayati dharmatah. 

Kuladharmam tu tam prahuh palayet taip tathaiva tu. 
(Customs peculiar to a gotra that have come down from generation 
to generation as dharma constitute Kuladharma of the people ot 
the gotra for their observance as such). As an instance of the 
gotrasthiti or kula-Mantta (cf. Maskari on Gautama XI. 22 ) we 
may point to the custom of keeping a tuft of hair on the head in 
a particular position, e. g. on the right side of the head of the Vaswthas, 
on the centre or the back of the head by the members of other gotras 
(.Hiranyakehi Grhya SUtra, II, 6 , 12 ; Apastamba Gr. S., VI, ; 

Instances of fatidkarma are found in the commentaries on the la* 
codes. Haradatta while explaining fitidkarnu, remarks i Gautama 
XI, 20 ) that a custom like the following is [prevalent 
Instance. „£ among the Sudras, viz., at the time of marriage the 
jatidharnta. bride-rroom accompanied by the bride and holding in 

one of his hands a receptacle containing a thousand lamf« g^s jnd 

a post erected for the purpose. Maskari (Gaut.. XI, 32 ) * 

example oi jatidharma the total abstention of the Abhiras from colour- 

ing their teeth. , 

The explanation of wo.d in the following passage of 


Explanation 
of Kuladharma. 
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Construction of 
the passage 
d«sajStikula- 
safighSnam etc. 
in the Kauti- 
I7ya 


Gautama (XI, 23) on St£}us by the word acarau by both Haradatta 
and Maskari is significant : Tebhyo (Karsaka-vanik-pasupa!a 
kusidi-karubhyah) yathadhikaram arthln pratyavahrtya dharmavya- 
vastha. The passage clearly refers to the customs of the hreyns. 

The passage from the Arthamstra quoted by Mr. J. in this connec 
tion in support of his contention is desnjutikulasanghanam samaya 
syartapakarma vyZikhyatam iti which each of the terms 
deha^ ;ati and kula has been taken to have connection 
with the word sangha to form the expression dehasakglia^ 
jattsa-ihgha, and ktilasnngka. But such a construction 
is unwarranted. The words kuLa^ and sangha 

should be taken separately, as has been done in another passage at 
p. io> of the Kautillya Ar/hasashaj viz., 

Desasya jatyah sahghasya dharmo gramasya vapi yah, 

Ucitas tasya tenaiva dayadharmam prakalpayet. 

Cf. Jati-sa^hgha-kula-karma-vrtt^istavam on which the Nayacandrikl 
comments thus : — ^jatih ksatriytvadih, sanghah Kambojadih, kulani 
abhijanah, karma jtvitam, vrttam acarah — te§ain stavam. A reference 
to the context of the passages will also show that by kuUi is 
meant a family and by deka and country and caste, i. e. people 
belonging to a country and a caste. 

Mr. J. cites (p. 66) a pass^e from Brhaspati quoted in the Vlrani- 
trodaya (p. 1 20) in which dehasthiti has been taken by him to mean 
the laws of de^a (or janapada) association. But the 
context does not support the contention. Preceding 
the passage is found the following line : — Caritrasya vyavaharabadka- 
kani aha ByhaspaiiK which shows that desasthiti is caritra. Byhaspati 
himself (as quoted in the Para^araimdhava, III, p. 198) identifies 
dehasthiti with catitra : 

Dharmena vyavaharena caritrena nrpajfiaya, 

Catuhprakaro ’bhihitah sandigdharthavinirnayah. 


De^sthiti. 


Desasthitya trtlyena sastravidbhir udahrtah. 

That catiira means custom is clear from the following passages of 
Brhaspati quoted in the Paraharamadhava (III, p. 17) : 

Yad yad acaryate yena dharmyain cadharmyam eva va, 
DeSasyacaranain nityaip caritram tadd hi kirtitam. 

KStyayana as quoted in the VKramitrodaya (p. 117) also expressly 
states that dekistkiti is custom (de 4 asthitib purvakrtam caritam). 

Mr, J, (pp, io6, 107)- looks upon sainaya as the resolution of a 
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corporate body having the force of law. According to him samaya 
and were statutes of fiscal and political nature, sav.iz'i i bei’-’g 

probably the same as that is enforceable agai nst every b'dy 

in the country and passed by the ‘country-corporate-associrHic*:]/ He 
(p. 66) finds in the following verses of Brhaspati quoted in the Vlra- 
initrodaya ( p. 189 ) a reference to such legal enactment'; passed Irv 
the corporate bodies called grama and deha : 

Gramo de4a§ ca yat kuryat satyalekhyam parasparam, 
Rajavirodhidharmarthani samvitpatram vadanti tat. 

The term signifying the resolution is, according to him, satiivid. 
That samvid is the same as samaya will be apparent from the fact 
that the sections dealing with samvid in the Hindu law codes use 
samaya as the synonym of sairivid. For instance, in Mann the 
treatment of the subject of samvid commences with these verses * 

Yo gramadesasahghanam krtva satyena sainvidam* 

Visamvaden naro lobhat tam rastrad vipravasayet. 

The following sloka proceeds on the assumption that savi iyn is 
samvid as will be apparent on the face of it. 

Nigrhya dapayec cainam samayavyabhicaririam, 

Catuhsuvarnan sail niskarns chatamanau ca rajatam. 

Similarly in the prakararta called samvidvyatikrama^ Vajhavalkya 
(II, 186) enjoins the Brahmanas whom the king has settled in the capital 
(II, 185) to observe the samayikadkarma and also rajakrtadharma 
which are not in conflict with nijadhanna. 

The same is the case with the Paraharaniadkava (B. S. S., vol. Ill, p. 
346), the Vlramitrodaya (Vyavahara, p. 423) and the VivUaratnUara 
(Bibl. Ind., p. 177). In view of this identity of samvid and samay r, I du 
not think that the distinction which Mr. J. draws between satnayas and 
samvids (pp. 1 06, 107) is justified. Cf. Amarakom on samaya. 

To arrive at the right meaning of the term samaya. wc should 
examine the circumstances in which the law-givers and the nibandka’ 
karas enjoin that samayas should be made Brhaspati is the law giver 
whb is explicit on this subject and has therefore been quoted in the 
commentaries like the Paraharamadhava, Apararka and also in the 
nibandhas like the Vlramitrodaya and the Vivadoratmkara. He s^ys 
that samayakriya should be resorted to in times of danger (baonakala) 
e.g. from tigers and thieves; or in connection with works of religious 
merit (dharmakarya) such as the construction of a temple, excavation 

of a tank, performance of a sacrifice, etc. For carrying out these works 
of common interest and public utility, a few people agree among 

I, H. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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themselves to contribute their shares (of labour or money) necessary 
for the purpose (karyam asmabhir aipsatah) and this agreement 
reduced to writing in order that in the case of any one of them refiisiir^, 
to redeem his promise, the king might be appealed to for punishment. 
In the KauiiHya Arthabastra^ in the ptakarana devoted to samayasya- 
napakarrna (performance of agreements), the last couplet states that 
the king should support those people who carry out works of pnbllc 
benefit performed as the results of agreements. Kautil3a irclude^ 
pnksas (public shows) in the list of woiks done through somayns. 
This reminds one of the Barivaris of later times taking place 
through the performance of an agreement among a number of people 
with this difference that there is no fear of punishment from the 
Government for the breach of the agreement. It may be noticed that 
Kautilya even mentions the agreement between an agricultural labourer 
and the people of the grama as an instance of sainaya, The^e 
samayas cannot be called laws or resolutions having the force of law. 
They are mere agreements, breaches of which were punishable by 
the king. A glance at the parties making the agreement as mentioned 
in the law-codes will also show that they may be mere groups of 
men with no corporate character such as a few Brahmanas settled 
by the king in the capital (see Yajn. II, l8s and Brhaspati quoted in 
the Vlramitrodayai p. 423). That samaya was an agreement of the soit 
mentioned above and not a resolution committed to writing and having 
the force of law passed by corporate bodies will be evident from the 
following sloka of Brhaspati quoted in the V^ramitrodaya ( Vyav., 
Parrsaramadhava {III, p, 2 Sl) and the Vivadaraimh^ra 
(p, 178) in connection with the treatment of samvid : 

Kosena lekhyakriyaya madhyasthair va parasparam, 

ViSvasam prathamam krtva kuryuh karyany anantaram. 

The passage mentions madhyasthas, lekhyakriva and kosa (/. e. 
divya) as safegaurds against breaches of the sartaya. The mere 
mention of sanwitpaira might lend colour to the supposition that the 
legal enactments of the corporate bodies passing them were ^recorded 
on a roll.* But the mention of the madhyasthas militates against the 
idea of the samayas being legal enactments, as neither inadhyasthas 
Jior kohas (oaths) are needed for the passing of legal enactments. 

Mr. J. points out (p. 106) that according to Apastamba ah laws 
originated in samayas (legal enactments passed by corporate bodies). 
The commentator Haradatta however explains samaya by the expres- 
sion pauru^eyx vyavastha (i, i, i), and aryasamaya in the following 
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way : aryah sistah Man\’adayah tesaiii samayo vy’avastha ( i. e. the 
injunctions of Manu etc.). ParaHaramadhava (III, p. 19) gives 
instances of dekasa^nayai from which it is clear that he takes the 
word samaya to mean custom : Karnatakadese bal?n matulasuta- 
vivaho na dosaya, keraladese kanyaya rtumatttvain na dosaya. 

At p. 67, Mr. J. makes the statement that 'Vnen a document 
registeiod by the desa-adhyak.sa is termed by Vyasa the law-giver a 
Janapada document, the adhyakm of deka is the President of tl>e 
tleki assembly or the Janapada.'^ But it will be evident fiom the 
following passages that desadhyaksa had no connection 
De4idhyak?a with the sort of popular assembly that ^Ir. J. has tn 
mind. It is stated in the Vimusmrti ( Bibl. Ind. Ill, 
7-14, p. II ) that the king should appoint the desadhyakha whose 
position is higher than that of the satadhyaksa i. e. adhyaksa of a 
hundred villages, after whom come the da^adhyaksa and the grama- 
clhyaksa : 

Tatra svasvagramadhipan kuiyat. Dasadhyaksan. &'atadhyaksmi. 
Disfidhyaksam^ ca. Gramadosanain gramadhyaksah pariharain kuryat. 
Asakto dasagrSmadhyaksaya nivedayet. So* pyasaktah Satadhyak^aya. 
So^ pyasakto demd/iyak>^riya, 

Cf. Mahabharata, Kumbhakonam ed., Santi, 87, 2ff. 
Gramasyiidhipatih kflr)0 da^agramapatis tatha, 

Viiusatitri nsatTsaiu ca sahasrasya ca karayet. 

Grameyan gramadosains ca gramikah pratibhavayet 
Tan acaksita dasine dasiko vimsine punah. 

Viiasadhipas tu tat sarvam vrttam jdi 7 tapade jane, 

Cf. also ^ukranl^i, I, 347. 

caturdiksv athava demdkipan kuryiit sada nrpah. 

A passage of the Visnusmrti ( VII, 3 ) which Mr. J. himself has 
quoted as footnote at p. 67 makes it clear that the aJbyai^sas appointed 
by the king signed documents : Rajadhikaranatanniyuktakayasthakrtam 
tadaclhyaksakaracihnitam rajasaksikam. 

fanapadamahattara as well as ra^ifanmkhya has been taken by 
Mr. J, as the' leader of the janapada assembly. In support of his 
opinion he has referred to a passage in the Damhumlm- 
janapada- carita ( ch. 3 ), A glance at the passage will show that 

mahattara. nothing in it to indicate that the Jan^ada- 

makattara was the leader of any assembly. He has been referred to in 
the passage as a grhapati (householder) and a satahali i. e. possessing a 
hundred ploughs. From these terms only this much is clear that he 
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was an influential citizen but no inference can be drawn as to his 
connection with any popular assembly. In the footnote in support 
of his contention he points out the use of the expression gramaghoBa^ 
inahattarah in the Ramayana ( II, 83. 15 > Govindaraja explains the 
term mahattarali by the word pradhanabkutah but the latter word 
has nothing in it to show that it implies the leadership of an assembly. 
Mere influence due to various causes can make a man prominent 
in a village. As regards ghosa Mr. J. says on the strength of the 
remarks ^f-Pattlinjali and Katyayana on Panini ( IV, 3, 127 ) that 
ghoBa was a small township with corporate arms and seals. , Again at 
p. 44of Pt. I of his book he remarks, ‘Katyayana points out that 
PaninPs IV, 3, 127 will apply to township called ghoBa also, ghoRa- 
grahanam api karta^yam^ This leads us to the inference that town- 
ships or municipalities had their corporate symbols or arms*. The 
sutra of Panini with the vartika of Katyayana runs thus : 

Sanghankalaksanesv an-yail-iham an. Ghosagrahanam api kartavyam. 
(“The affix an comes in the sense of ‘this is his’ after a patronymic 
word ending with the affix ail, yail or ifi, the words so formed 
expressing a multitude, a mark, or a sign. The word ghosa ‘a cow-pen’ 
should also be read along with sangha etc.**). As a matter of fact 
ghoBa has nothing to do with anha or lak^ana. The sutra enumerates 
the senses in which the affix is added to certain words. The.se 
sense.s are four, viz. 

(i) congregation, ( sangha ) 

2) mark ( anka ) 

(3) sign ( laksana ) 

(4) a hamlet or cow-pen ( ghosa ). 

This is clear that the sutra or the vartika does not speak of the 
aid^a and lahsana ( arms and seals according to Mr, J, ) of a ghosa. 
Nor do the words anka and laksana mean arms and seals as will be 
evident from the karika on this sutra : “Laksana means a mark which 
is the property of that person and forms a distinguishing feature of 
that person, as vidya learning is a laksana of the clan of Bidas, the 
Bidas being famous for learning. The word anka is a mark which .shows 
that the thing so marked is the property of another, as a mark on a 
cow shows to what person or clan that cow belongs. The anka 
though occurringin a person or thing does not belong to that person or 
thing, as the mark of a cow does not belong to the cow, but the laksana 
is the mark which belongs to the person or thing wherein it is found,** 
Mr. J.*s statement that suits filed by a person hostile to the paura 
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or city assembly or to the rdstra or the fdnapada assembly could r.ot 
be entertained by a law-court proceeds on the assumption that t!:e 
words pura and ra^tra are synomyms for the paisra assembly and 
assembly. MitramiSra does not explain the two words by 
the expression paura-janopada meaning thereby the paura and 
janapada assemblies as stated by Mr. J. On the other hard it is clear 
from this portion of the sentence used in connection with tl.e 
explanation of the gloka viz. svarSifre pratmddhah t V\r., vyr.v., 

p. 44) that svarastra has been used in the usual ser.se of the king’s owi. 
dominion. It does not bear the sense of the janapaj-i assembly. 
Mitramisra explains the sloka thus : 

Turarastraviruddho— yatra nagare rdMre ca ya vyavastha puratanl 
tadvirodhapadako vyavaharo nadeyah paurajanapadaksobhapadakatvilt. 
Kenacin nimittena pracino’pi rajiia svarastre pratisiddhah Fo'pi raja- 
jnabhahgaprasangan nahgikartavya iti^ the gist of which is that a suit 
in which a long standing vyavasihx prevailing in the town and the 
country has to be contravened is not to be entertained by the law ccurt 
as that might be a cause for displeasure of the people of the town and 
the country. But if a vyavastM though old be done away with by the 
king, a suit for remedy against the vyavasihl which has been rescinded 
cannot be entertained, as it involves the transgression of the king’s order. 
Cf. Apardrka on Yajnavalkya^ II, 6 which explains in this connection 
the term purardniraviruddha by the expression putarustracdra^iruddha. 

The statements (p. 68) that ^*Paura does not relate to all the towns in 

the kingdom as it has been translated by both Indians and Europeans,” 

and that the “earlier Hindu writers understood by the 

p ‘ura does not technical Puta and Nagara the capital" are baseless, 
mean the capi- , i ^ t- . , 

tai only. The terms pura and nagara were no doubt applicable 

to capitals, but at the same time there w^as nothing 
to bar the application of the terms to denote the toivns in the kingdom 
other than its capital. The Saddharmapundgrika ( 4, 9 ) mentions 
for instance both the nagara and the rdfadkml, in the same expression 
in a sentence : gramanagaranigama-janapada-raatra-rajadhanisu. The 
Hukramti also asks the king to inspect the towns { Purd^i ) in his 
kingdom in the following verse : 

Graman purani desam§ ca svayam samviksya vatsare ( I* 374 ). 

In another passage of the Sukfan%tt\ one of the duties of a 
Government official has been prescribed as reporting to the king the 
number of pur as, villages, etc. in his kingdom : 

Purdni ca kati grama aranyani ca santi hi ( II, 102 ). 
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Mr. J. relies on a passage in the DivylvaJana to show that 
son Kunala, who had been sent by the former to Taksabil.’i to paciu 
the people there, entered the Poura a'^sembly. This passage has been 
taken from the description of an evd dream dieaint by Asoka about 
Kunala. If a dieam be taken as a reflection of actuality, ii] the piuset t 
case, we have in the \vork the description of what has beeti put 
actuality. In this, Kunala has been described as entering Taksasii; 
(Taksa^ilam anupraptah — Divj'Civadjna, p. 40S ; and the people of tl^- 
town have been described as biinging him into the town (Takuasihv . 
prave^itah Iduly p. 408), This clearly shows that the word fauram n. 
the passage on which Mr. J. relies is a wrong reading or a misprint foi 
puram. 

On the strength of passages in which the word sajnnha has been 
used, Mr. J. has attempted to show that was a village associa- 

tion, and patfra was the corporate body at the capital. 
Sam-iha. V^Yaniitrodaya ( p. u) explains paura as puyi’ 

vasimm samUhah. Here satimha has been taken by Mr. J. as a 
technical term meaning a corpoiate association because Candoi^vaia 
in his Vivadaraimkara ( p, 669 ) quoting Katyayana explains pTiga a*' 
vanifadintim samUhah, and sangha as arhatasaugatUm'iii siwivJiah. 
Here Mr. J, ha^^ not been able to prove that samTiha in these passage^ 
has been used in the sense of a corporate association. HamVha has 
the sense of a collection, and the first passage quoted by Mr. J. means 
a collection of citizens. The terms pTiga and sangha are known to 
be corporate bodies from other evidences, but paura is not known to 
be a body of that sort. The mere pas.sage puravZisimm saviTihal 
does not prove that it was also a corporate body, because samTUia 
means merely a multitude. It remains to be proved that samTiha 
means a corporate body, and it is only begging the question to state 
on the strength of the use of the word samTiha that paura was a 
corporate body. PatafLjali in his Mahabka^ya on Panini ( V, i, 59 ) 
remarks sanghah samuhali samudaya ity anarthlniaram ( sangha, 
samuha, and sawudaya have the same meaning ). This shows that 
sangha and saviUha are used in the sense of a mere multitude like 
samudaya. The word sangha is no doubt used in the sense of a 
corporate body in particular cases, but in such cases, the context 
must clearly show that it denotes a corporate body. The sense of 
multitude borne by the word sangha is clearly seen by the use of 
gchsaihgha in the passage of Kaiyata on Patailjali’s Mah^bhasya on 
Panini V, r, 39. 
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The next passage on wh^ch Mr. J. relies tor piuving that graphi 
and />c 7 -tf^a were corporate iodies ( the one being the village associa- 
tion ard the other the a-^ociation of the capital ) is tlie passage i ' 
Ih’liaspati quoted in the VivadaratnUkara ( p., 669 ) : 

Ganapasandapugas ca vratas ca srenayas tatha, 

Samuhastha.s ca ye caiiye vargakhyasi te Brha-'pcitsh. 

?»Ir. J. has taken sarnTthasiha k\\ oi varg:i{\)jtt lu thj> 

passage as will be apparant from his use of th.e expresn'on .^iUsZhastha 
but satnTiki^sikam the second verse is clearly an adjective 
a 7 !vc and therefore the meaning is ‘and other collection'^ are called 
vargasd The expression samTihastha vargas or ‘bodies incorporated’ 
cannot be derived from the verse. The sense of vaiga is class cr 
multitude of similar things animate or inanimate ; [vide Ka^ikli- 
vivaninajmfijzka {the N'yasa) on Kabika^ V, i, 60: 

Sahghasabdo hi pranisamudaye rudhah, vargasabda'- tu '^amfiha- 
matre ]. 

The next passage ( p. 69 ) upon which Mr. J, takes his stand is 

Gramapauraganasreiiyas caturvidhas ca ( sic ) varginah. 

The expression catuvvidhXxhca has been put by Mr. J. as cXduriidhXC:^ 
ca in fn. 4 at p. jo, and as cutufvidyas ca in fn. 2 at p. 73. The last 
cxprchsion is the actual reading of the Viramitrodaya^ p. 1 1 from which 
he has quoted. At p. 69 the distorted reading has caused the dis- 
appearance of a class of individuals contemplated in tije verse, \ir. 
the caturvidyas i. e. those who have acquired the knowledge of four 
branches of learning. A corporate body of all such men is not known. 
Hence the expression caturvidhas ca has fitted into the veise better in 
the present connection than caturvidyas ca quoted by him correctly 
later on could have. 

As to Mr. J/s statement that ‘Katyayana speaks of separate lav s 
ot the samuhas^ on the basis of the passage tu ya dkarmas 

hhia dharmenn te sada ( Vivadaratmkara, p. 180 ), Cande§vara himself 
explains in connection with the previous §loka that dharma here means 
pTirainparlka Ticara, which does away with the possibility of assuming 
that tliese dharmas were legal enactments made by the uimVihm. 
The following statement of Mr. J. appearing as a footnote at p. 69 
"hould be examined : 

ti'i “Cf. MitramiSra’s comment on another corporate body i^sartha,. 

I The correct leading should l>e vargyakhyls It. See ParUam- 
vtiidhava, III, p. 26, fn. 2. 
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Milito janasaughah ‘associated body of men/ VM,, p. u.” Here it 
has suited ^fr. J.’s purpose to omit the portion of the sentence prece- 
ding the words milito janasanghah viz. gramadevayairadau^ because 
it clearly states that janamugha refers to the collection of men assem- 
bled on the occasions of the celebrations of festivals of the village or 
the deitie-. The crowd assembled then cannot evidently be called a 
corporate body. 

Mr. J.'s remark that ‘'Amara and Kiitya, lexicogiaphers, in giving 
the meanings of Prakrti says that the term means amongst other? 
the Paura, i. e., the Associations ( Srenayah ) of the Panrad^ contra- 
dicts his position that there was only one association of the Pauras 
ill the capital, as the lexicographers here refer to several hrauis of the 
pauras. Moreover, Mr. J. himself distinguishes between what he 
calls the Paura body and the srenis of merchants etc., in the city. 
By identifying the sreni with Patira he has contradicted himself. 

The use of the words paurajanapadam janam in the Ramayana^ 
II, HI, 19 can well mean the people of the pura and the janapada^ and 
the use of the words Jdm atyam anumsatha which has been translated 
into ‘what do you order His Highness* is only a polite form of expres- 
sion and does not mean that the supposed paura-janapada body really 
occupied such an elevated position as to be able to order Rama [Cf. 
Abhijfwiahakuntala^ V, R 5 ja (to Purohita) — Anu§astu main bhavan]. 
The passage of the Ramayana on which the translation has been 
based is different in both the Kumbhakonam and the Nirnayasagar 
editions as the reading is ‘kim aryam nanuSasatha* [why are you not 
speaking to arya (Rama)]. 

The use of the word parisadah in Bharata’s speech {R, II, iii, 24,) 
is not a conclusive proof of a reference to the Paura and the Janapada 
bodies as the term is applicable to the state-council, the Mantri- 
parisad, etc., on which salaried officials had their seats. 

From the above considerations, it appears that the Paura or the 
Janapada body did not exist at all. The division of the Paura and 
the Janapada bodie.s into the inner and the outer sections is also 
without any good ground to support it. ^Abhyantaras' in relation to 
the Pauras means, according to the commentators Rama and 
GovindarSja on the Ramayana, II, 2, 51, th^ sevakas (those who 
serve the king ), and the antahpuracarijanas ( those attached to 
the king's palace ), while according to Nllakantha on the Mahor 
bharata, Santi, 87, 25 *bahyas* in relation to the janapadas means 
ataviko dasyusanghah i, e. marauding foresters. That bdhya has 
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reference to the atavikas is also seen in this passage of the KauHaya 
ArthasTtstra ( VIII, 4 ) : Bahyo mitndavlstmnhh all. Thus by implica- 
tion, lahya in relation to the pauras means those pauras who are not 
attached to the palace as royal entourage, and abhyantara in relation to 
the janapa ias means the people within the jampada not living in the 
forests. 

As to the Paura or the Nagara-vrddhas there is no reason lo 
infer that they were not elders among the people of the town. There 
is no ground for thinking that the Paura-vrddhas constituted the 
council of elders which might be identified with the inner body of 
the supposed Paura body. 

As regards the rule of etiquette from which Mr. J. infers the 
existence of the popular basis of the supposed Paura body representing 
even the lowest interest, the passage from the Gautama Dkarma Sutra 
VI, 1 1 on which he relies has been misinterpreted. Purvah paurah 
has been taken to signify a paura ex-member while its correct inter^ 
pretation is vayasa purvah i.e. senior (see Haradatta and Maskari). The 
correct translation of the passage is given in the S. B. E., vol. 11, 
pt. I, p. 209: 

"But (on the arrival of an) officiating priest, a father-in-law, 
paternal and maternal uncles who are younger (than oneself), one 
must rise ; they need not be saluted. 

In like manner (any) other a£^£d pellow citisen^ even a Sudra of 
eighty years and more (must be honoured) by one young enough to 
be his son." _ . 

A glance at the following passages of Manu (II, I37 ) 
Yajfiavalkya (I, 116) will show that there was the practice of a 
Brahmana doing honour to a Sudra on account of his old age irrespec- 
tive of any connection of him with any corporate body : 

inanarhah ^dro^pi ddeamvrp^ gatdh (Manu, 11, 137). 

Vidyakarmavayobandhuvittair manya yathakramam, 

Etaih prabhQtaih ^dropi vardhake manam arhati (Vajfi., i, it 6). 

Then again Mr. J/s statement is (p. 73, fn. i) that the Gautama 
Dharma Sutra, VI, 9-15 "lays down an exception with r^ard to 
etiquette between Pauras, Even if the difference in age were of ten 
years, fellow Pauras were to treat each other as if born on the same 
day" (14-15). Here the assumption is that the Pauras are so called 
because they are the members* of the Paura hadf* But Mitranii&'a 
(Samskara p. 466) while explaining a passage from MaUu (11, 134) or 
this point (dafiabdakhyaip paurasakhyam) .remarks : 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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Ekafuravasimm adhikataravidyadigunarahitanam dasabdaparyan- 
tarn jyesthtve saty api sakha ity evam akhyayate na tu abhivadyah. 
Puragrahanam pradarsanartham, tena ekagramavase' py e\ am bhavati 
(Among persons living in the but not having superiority 

by reason of learning, wealth or any other qualifications, if the 
difference in age be up to ten years, they should treat each other as 
friends, and no salutation is necessary. The has been used here 
only as a typical example and so the remark applies also to people 
living in the same village). This shows that the rule of etiquette 
mentioned here prevailed among townsmen and villagers known to 
one another. Cf. Apararka on Yajnavalkya, I, 26; SmrHcandrika, 
Sainskara, p. 107 ; Parakaram^dhava, I, p. 325. 

I find no basis for the statement that the Paura had a Registrar 
and the document given by him was regarded as a superior kind of 
evidence, Mr. J, quotes this passage from Vasistha(Fuhrer^s ed., p. 84) 
in support of the remark ; cirakam nama likhitam purSnaih pauralekha- 
kaih. Neither this line nor the passages in Vasistha preceding or succeed- 
ing it refer to the superiority of the pautahkhya to the other kinds 
of lekhya. On the other hand, the Hukramtisara (II, 282) states that 
the pauralekhya is a document of an inferior kind : 

Uttamarn rajalikhitam madhyarn mantryadibhih krtam, 
Pauralekhyam kani^thmn syat sarvam satnsadhanaksamam. 

The inference that the supposed Paura body was a popular insti- 
tution because the pauralekhya ( which Mr. J. takes as the document 
of the Paura body but which really means a document belonging to 
a citizen as opposed to the king ) was called laukika in contradistinc- 
tion to rlfaklya is erroneous. The kinds of laukika document, men- 
tioned in the law-codes e. g, ParmaramMhava, III, p. 119, V%rami- 
trcdaya, p. 159, clearly show that they were so called because their 
contents were related to the affairs of the subjects as opposed to those 
of the king. The difference between these two classes did not rest on 
the fact as to who registered the documents, for we see that whenever 
the documents were registered, they were done by an official appointed 
by the king : 

Rajadhikaranie tanniyuktakayasthakrtain tadadhyaksaharacih^itam 
rajasaksikam— VI, 3. Deaadhyakqadilikhitam tatra jana- 
padatn krtam — Vlramitrodaya, p. 201. (As to Desadhyak^a 
king’s official, see Vifnusmrti, III, 7-14), 

As regards the non-political functions of the Pauras mentioned by 
Mr. J, (72 ff.) the inferences are not at all sound. 
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{a) According to him the first function is that of arl ministering the 
properties left by deceased persons in collaboration with the govern- 
ment officials. The passage on which this conclusion is based is th:> : 

Prahinadravyani rajagamTni bhavanti. Tato "nyatha rata mai:* 
tribhih saha nagaraiS ca karyani kuryat {Vasistha, XVL 1$, 2c). 

[ ‘Property entirely given up (by its owner) goes to the king. If 
it be otherwise, the king with his ministers and the citiirers shall 
administer it.’ (Biihler, S.B.E.). Buhler adds this note or ^a:fj : 

‘If the owner gave his property up temporarily only, e. g. went cn n 
journey or a pilgrimage, leaving it without anybody to take care 
The use of the word nagara cannot support the ccnciusicn that a 
member of the supposed Paura body has been meant. 

{fi & c) The words Santika and Pauqtika have been interpreted 
by Mr. J. into 'policing the town* and ‘contributing to the material 
strength of the citizens.^ This interpretation is utterly absurd. The 
passage of Brhaspati quoted m the Vlramitrodaya^ p. 424, on w’hich 
he bases his statement relates to the Brahmanas settled by the king 
in the city' and not to any institution (Veda\idyavido vipran iSrotriyan 
agnihotrinah, Ahrtya sthapayet tatra tesSin vittim prakalpayet — 
mitrodaya^ p. 423). The verses quoted by him have been translated 
by Prof. Jolly (S.B.E., vol. XXIII) thus : 

‘They (Brahmins established by the king) shall perform for the 
citizens constant, special and voluntary rites, as well as expiatory ard 
auspicious ones, and pass decisions in doubtful cases.* 

Santika and Pau^ika have reference to rites that are calculated 
to avert evil and promote welfare respectively. The performance of 
these rites was part of the duties of the priest as will be apparent from 
the following evidences: (i) Atharva ParmBta^lllt i, 10 Purodhah 

SSntikapaustikaprayascittiyabhicarikanaimittikordvadehikani Atharva- 

vihitani karmani kuryat. {2) KUwemdak^a NtiisarHi IV, 3i"~*Atharva- 
vihitain nityam kuryac chantikapauftikam. 

Again in connection with the enumeration of the kinds of srmvM 
the AV. Parihiqta, XXI, 3, i and 3 states that a sruva made of gold 
is used in a Santtka rite and one made of silver is used in a Pam^Jka 
rite (Sauvarnah Santike proktah and Pauf^ike rajataui vidylt). This 
shows clearly the meanings borne by the terms 8 indk 0 and 
Pau§tika» 

{d) I have already shown that the mere use of the word f mm does 
not prove that there was a Paura body. The term pama In tti« 
passage graffta^paura-gana-sr^yas c^turvidyah ca vafgt^^i may mean 
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citizens appointe 1 by the king for trying cases in viev/ of this passnge 
in the Bukraultl ( IV, 5) i6-i8 ) : 

Vyavaharavidah prajna vrttasllagunanvitah, 

Rajna niyojitavyas te sabbyah sarvasu jatisii. 

Kinfisah kanikah silpikusidisreninartakah, 

Liuginas taskarah kuryuh svena dharmena nirnayam, 

(e) The quotation from Brhaspati in the Vl^ramitrodaya^ p. 425, 
relating to works of religious merit and public utility, does not appear 
to have any connection with the supposed Paura body. The way in 
which these works were carried out has been explained already in 
connection with Samayakriya. 

Mr, J. identifies the organisation which according to Megasthenes 
existed in the city of Pataliputra to look after its municipal adminis- 
tration with the supposed paura organisation. He says that ‘the most 
important point to mark is the phrase th^ Ciiy Magistrates which in 
the mouth of a Greek will signify popular officers and 
Administration officers appointed by the king. The royal officer, 

o£ Pataliputra. r , 7 1 -i , . 

goverror of the city, the Nagaraka, as described m 
the Arthamstra, was distinct’ This position however is not tenable. 
The words ‘magistrates of self-governed cities’ used by Arrian (XII) 
in connection with the description of the .seventh caste have evidently 
misled Mr. J. The meaning of these words becomes clear on a reference 
to the preceding paragraph describing the sixth caste of what Arrian 
calls superintendents (informants). They used 'to spy out what goes 
on in country and town, and report everything to the king where the 
people have a king, and to the magistrates where the people are 
self-governed.’ Here Arrian is drawing a line between monarchies 
and city-states and the magistrates are informed by the superintendents 
in a city-state just as the king in a monarchy listens to the information. 
The passage does not at all contemplate the city of Pataliputra 
during Candragupta’s reign as the head of the state was the monarch 
and not the ‘magistrates.’ 

In Hamilton and Falconer’s translation of the passage of Megas- 
thenes quoted in Strabo we find no doubt that the term ‘magistrates’ 
has been used, but its meaning becomes clear on a reference to 
McCrindle’s translation of the same passage. In the former transla- 
tion we have : “of the magistrates some have charge of the market, 
others of the city, others of the soldiery/’ while in the latter we find 
the great officers of State, some have charge of the market, others 
of the city, others of the soldiers,” The magistrates were therefore 
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the quornm of a body of five, for instance, would be constituted by a 
lesser number than five. As regards paficaka.dahaka and virr^aka 
sanghas of Patanjali (Pan., V, I, 58, 59), the word sangha has been 
used in a general sense meaning only a collection : saiighah sawiiha\ 
samudaya ity anarthaniaraiu. In this connection the commentator 
Kaiyata adds vimsatik parimUnam asya gosanghasya vimsako gosangha 
iti which shows that even the lower animals can be referred to as 
forming a saihgha (i. e. collection). The verses of Brhaspati referred 
to by Mr. J. speak of the number of samiikahitavadins to be appointed 
by the people of a village, etc., and not of quorums of committees of 
hiiavadins. 

The term varga does not appear to signify an assembly or quorum. 
The Nyasa {Ka'^ikavivaranapn^jika) of Jinendrabuddhi on the Sutra 
of Panini, V, I, 60 expressly states that the term means a mere collection 
of animate or inanimate objects (Sangha^abdo hi pranisaxnudaye rudhah, 
vargahabdas tu samuhamatre)^ When a few people do some work 
collectively they can well be referred to as vargins or samUhasthas. 
Hence varga or samuha does not necessarily imply that the people 
combined for a common object must have a corporate character, The 
passages referred to by Mr. J, in this connection should therefore be 
read in the light of the evidence furnished by the Nyasa quoted above. 

In the last three paragraphs of the chapter (pt. II, XXVII) Mr. J, 
has tried to prove on the strength of evidence of the Art/ia^astraj II, 
14 that the Paura association was allowed by the state to have coins 
minted by the state- official Sauvarnika, Moreover he states that •the 
connection between the city guild of merchants and the city corporation 
was so intimate that both came to be regarded as identical.” On 
the basis of this intimate connection or identity Mr. J. wants 
to apply the conclusion that the Naigamas had coins struck 
in their own names to the Paura Association. It has been shown 
already from the examination of all the direct evidences brought 
together in the chapter that they have failed to prove that the 
Paura or the fanapada body at all existed. As regards the minting 
of coins by the Sauvarnika^ the passage in the Arthahastra speaks of 
Paura-fanapadamm rupyasuvarryam. It is doubtful whether the 
expression rUpyasuvarnariy means gold and silver coins though Dr. P. 
Shamasastry has translated it as such, because the text of the Artha- 
hUstra refers to a coin by the addition of the word Mpa to the name of the 
metal out of which it is manufactured e.g. fiipyarVpa, tamraf^pa (II, 12, 
p. 84). Moreover the commentator Bhattasvamin while explaining 
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officers of state appointed by the king and not the 'magistrates' ( cf 
Arrian ) who were the heads of the democratic city-state*;. Mcrenve: 
Megasthenes states that those ^\ho had charge of the city were ci^'idec 
into six bodies of five each, while those who directed military arah - 
were also divided into six divisions with five members to each. If wt 
suppose that these members were elected by the people we «.hall hav*‘ 
to accept the conclusion that the control over the military Ca !ri 
guptahs dominion was vested not in the emperor but in the people. — a ' 
inference which does not tally with facts. What Megasthenes there- 
fore really means is that the municipal administration of the city was 
vested in six bodies of officials, each body comprising five of them and 
this arrangement cannot be identified with the organisatio-' 

supposed by Mr. J. The existence of the nagataka who^e dntie<; h.sre 
been described by the Kauttllya Arthasastra does net of it'^elf prove 
that the cit}^ magistrates were ‘popular ' fficers.* The nlgaraka might 
well have been an executive officer working under the six boards cf 
officials. Moreover it is evident from the Artkahasira that each 
department of government was put under several heads who were 
transferred from one department to another from time to time 11. Q 
Bahumukhyam anityam cadhikaranam sthapayet). The use of the 
word mukhy a to signify an official head of a department also she 
that from expressions like ^pauramukhyaSy the inference cannot be 
drawn that they must be the office-bearers elected by the people and 
not government officials appointed by the king. 

I do not understand why Mr. J. states (p. 75) that 'the boards of 
five and the full board of thirty disclose the same arrangement as the 
quorums of three, five, ten, twenty and upwards in the Parifads of 
Law, Buddhist Satpgha, and the paficakay dahaka and vimhaka samgkas 
of Fatanjali.' Here as also in another passage on the same page 
where he says that a varga means an assembly or quorum, the meaning 
of the term 'quorum* has been stretched too far. Quorum has always 
a reference to a constituted body of persons from among whom a 
certain number must be present at a meeting to render its proceedings 
valid. In regard to the Parisads of Law, different numbers of persons 
constitute the Parisads on particular occasions to carry on the work 
and there is no bigger constituted body with 
persons meeting to do the work can form a quorum. 

of this constituted bigger body of persons makes the application of 
the word 'quorum’ in respect of the chapters of Buddhist monks and 
the boards of five or thirty of Megasthenes quite inappropriate, because 
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the second sentence in the chapter relating to Samr^ika states that 
the officer has to look after the manufacture of KaUka-keym, etc. Hx. 
ornaments). Nowhere does he mention in the chapter the minting cf 
coins, on the other hand, he expressly states while comraenti'-g cn t!-" 
passages relating to the duties of the Laksaiyadhysk^a in char, i:, bk. 
II, that he was in charge of the Mint and supervised the mar.ufdCt’jre 
of coins of different description (Laksanadbyaksah— tankasulsdhikan , 
From this it is likely that if the minting of coins from hnllion (.Fercd 
by the citizens was permitted, it would have been mentkned by the 
Arthaiistm in connection with the Laksanadhyek»a. Assumi::g that 
the citizens were allowed the privilege of getting coin= manufactured 
out of the bullion supplied by them there is nothing to 'how that the 
privilege was enjoyed by the Paum association iraplyi-’g l!;e:eb)' the 
existence of such an association. 

The identification of the ^daigama with the Panra assaciatk:. made 
by Mr.J. rests on very weak arguments. The Naigaim were not confin- 
ed to the metropolis while the Paura association of Mr. J. was confined 
to it. If a Paura association could evolve from the Naigma in the 
capital city, similar Paura associations could have evclved from the 
Naigamas of the various towns in the realm. The passages that have 

been quoted in support of his identification of the Naigama with the 

Paura association rests on the assumption that the term paurih 
wherever used means ‘members’ of the association while it can 
well bear the ordinary meaning of citizens. 

(Tobtmimtd) 

Narendra Nath Law 



Aditya, the supposed author of an Arthasastra 

G., in the 1 . li. Q., pp. 384^, has alrearly pointed out that 
Mr. Jayaswal’s “Aditya Arthasastra* rests on a mi'^interpretation of 
A^v. Gi’. S., Ill, 13 , 16, where the commentator Narayana has given 
the right interpretation, Narayana’s interpretation was followed 
already in the German translation of Ad. Stenzler (1864! : ‘‘Aufder 
Seite der Sonne oder des Usanas sich aufstellend, karapfe er”, i. e , 
“Let him fight, arrayed, on the side of the Sun or of Usanas* (that i.-, 
not with his face turned to the Sun in day-time, or to the planet Venus 
at night.’ Mr. Jayaswal seems to have followed H. Oldenberg, who 
translates (Sacred Books of the East, vol. •x.'dx, p. 234) : “Ke should 
commence the battle in the line of battle invented by Aditya or by 
USanas”. But Stenzler had already referied to the Malta bharata, XII, 
too, 20 : yato v 5 yur faiah sufyfo yatah kikras tato jayah, and to 
Mallinatha’s commentary on Kumarasambhava, III, 43. where a verse 
is quoted : 

Praimkmn pratibudham praty angarakam eva ca/ 

Api sakrasamo raja hatasainyo nivartate// 
and 

Yasyaiu diSi sthitah sukro jivitecchur na tarn vrajet/ 

Kautilya also says (x, 3, Sham., p. 369) that the army should be 
arrayed with its back turned to the Sun (pi^tbatas siiryam). Thus 
there can be no doubt that Naraya^a’s interpretation is correct, and 
that there never was an “Arthasastra of Aditya”. Nor can the 
A§valayana-Grhya-sutra be claimed as a witness for the existence 
of an ArthaSSstra in the times “when the Kalpa-sutras were still being 
completed.” (Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, p. 4.) 


M. WlNTERNITZ 



The Evidence of Panini on Vasudeva- Worship 

Mr. K. G. Subrahmanyam has (/. ^. g., March, 1926) atter^^ptcr: 
to refute my conclusions published in a paper in the 1. H, Q, voL I 
no. 3. But I am afraid I have to confess that he has not convinced 
me any more than I have convinced him. 

I wrote : 'if the derivatives ‘Vasudevaka’ (according to rule iv. 
3. 98) is taken to mean 'worshipper of V asudeva*, then, for the very 
same reason, 'Arjjunaka’ another derivative under the same rule 
must also be taken to mean 'worshipper of Arjjuna.’ But unforturately 
we cannot stop here. The same is the meaning in which the suffixes 
according to rules 96, 97, 99, and 100 also are employed/'* 

What is Mr. Subrahmanyam’s answer to this ? 

His quotation from Patahjali was not needed, for, I have myself 
referred to that, hlr. Subrahmanyam, however, overlooks the importance 
of the word *<^thavT in the passage quoted. That Vasudeva may be 
regarded as a pro; er name (‘samjha’) is only a .second thought with 
the Bhasyakaia. Beside?, if Vasudeva is a proper name, Arijuna is no 
less so ; and the rule in question is more necessary for the form 
' Arjjunaka* than for the derivative from Va5ude\a, w’hich latter might 
be obtained under rule iv. 3. 99. And whatever be the meaning of the 
suffix under rule iv. 3. 98, it cannot be one for Vasudevaka and 
another for Arjjunaka. 

Yet curiously enough, Mr. Subrahmanyam suggests that '^Bkakii 
should be taken to have been used in both its senses of religious 
adoration and anurakiP, And presumably, so far as Arjjunaka and 
the derivatives under rules 96, etc. are concerned, it should mean 
anurakti only and it should mean religious adoration for Vasudeva 
and Vasudeva alone. But, what is our authority for this bisection 
of meaning ? And how do we know that one half of this meaning 
applies to one set of words and the other half is reserved for Vasudeva 
only ? Is it not simply because Bhandarkar cannot be supported other- 
wise ? Whether I hav^e been right in my interpretation of the rule iv. z, 
24 {sa asya dsvaia) or not is a separable question and may stand over 
for the present. For even if it be decided against me, my main argu- 
ment will remain unaffected. 

Put briefly, our dilemma is this: If we are to support Bhandarkar we 
must be prepared to think that in Pacini's time there were not only 

I. H, Q., JUNE, 1926 “ S 3 
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worshippers of Vasudeva but even worshippers of cakes (iv. 3. 96) 
and countries (iv, 3. 100) and all that But if on the other hand, we are 
not prepared to believe in religions of so widely divergent character? 
then, Bhandarkar cannot be supported. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 


Recent Advance in South Indian Epigraphy 

Among the places of archaeological interest examined in the course 
of the year ending March, 1924, for which the report has been 
lately issued, was Tirukoshtiyur in the Sivaganga Zamindari of the 
Ramnad District. This is the birth-place of Tirukoshtiyur Nambi, 
the teacher of the great religious reformer, Ramanuja, and it was 
at this place that the latter revealed the teachings of the guru to the 
whole world. The temple of this place has acquired a special 
sanctity on account of its having been sung by five of the early 
Vaisnava A}wars. In spite of its antiquity only a single inscription in 
Vat^luttu of the time of the early Pandyan king, Maran Sadaiyan, 
has been discovered Puttanahgsdi in the Wynaad taluk of Malabar 
District contains a shrine built in the ordinal y South Indian style, 
perhaps owing to the close proximity of the place to the Mysore terri- 
tory — a thing rarely to be found among the temples of the west coast, 
which are usually simple structures built of brick, wood and mortar. 
The remains of an ancient Buddhist stupa as well as an early 
Brahmi inscription of the 2nd century a.D. were discovered at Ailuru, 
five miles from Yerrupalem, a place on the Bezwada-Hyderabad rail- 
way line. The mound is about 10 feet high, measuring 250 feet 
in circumference and has a diameter of about 20 feet at the top. 
Arrangements are to be made early for its exploration. Another stv.pa 
has also been discovered on the Ramireddi-palli hillock, 6 miles 
from the Madura railway-station on the same line, by the side of which 
have been found 3 beautifully sculptured dogoba slabs like those 
of Amaravatl representing some episodes from the life of the Buddha. 
These are possibly only a few remaining out of many such slabs 
originally planted round the base of the mound as its railing. These 
two stupas are only 15 miles from the famous stupas of Amaravati, and 
they are bound to contain important relics. The collection of the 
year includes the photographs of the bronze figures of Todur Mull 
and his two wives preserved in the VaradarajaperumS] Temple 
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at Conjeevaram. This Todur Mull should not be coriused with the 
famous minister of Akbar. He was a general under Sadat-ullah 
Khan, the Nawab of the Karnatic, in the early part of the iSth century. 
Lala Todur Mull seems to have brought back the image ci Varada* 
raja to Kanci from Udaiyarpalayam whither it had been taken for 
safety when the Mughals invaded the Karnatic about i6SS. The 
inscription mentioning the fact of restoration gives the date ipio A. D. 
(Saka 1632) as the year of consecration. 

Over 700 inscriptions were secured in this >eai% though there 
were only 9 copper-plates. Among the latter are two Eastern Ganga 
records dated in the years 154, and no of the Ganga Era ; and 
these might prove to be of some use in the reconstruction of the historj’ 
of '’that dynasty. Two more are Eastern Calukya grants; while 
among the acquisitions are inscribed stones bearing seme \ery early 
records in Telugu verse and of the time of the Eastern Calukya 
king Gunaga Vijayaditya III. 

The Brahmi inscription (No, 331 of 1924) discovered at Alluru near 
the stupa is an incomplete fragment of 17 lines on a pillar and may 
be assigned palaeographically to the 2nd century a. D. as most of the 
characters resemble those of the inscriptions of Yajfia^rl ^ata« 
karni II while a few others resemble those of the records of ^atakanii I 
and Usavadata. The inscription unfortunately mentions ro king, but 
records a number of gifts of land and money made to a school 
{Nikaya) of the PurvahailaSi a sect of Buddhist monks. The grants 
recorded appear to have included a vihara built for the use of 
Buddhist monks. 

The two Eastern Ganga records are also potentially impeatant ; the 
first is a record of Maharaja Indravarman dated in the year 154 
of the Ganga Era ; and the second belongs to Devendravarman and is 
dated 1 10 of the family era, A record of Nrpatufiga Fallava dated in 
the 24th year of his reign (No. 414 of 1923) has been deciphered ; 
while another of the i6th (26th) year of the later Fallava K6-Fcrunjinga 
(No. 432 of 1924) illustrates the procedure adopted by the govern- 
ment, as at present, for recovering from reversionary heirs the 
arrears of rent due on lands, even after the demise of the owntx, by 
selling a portion. An inscription of the Cola Farantaka I, dated, in 
his 9th year (No. 261 of 1923), has a new introduction ; and its import- 
ance lies in the fact that it is the first stone record so far known 
of a Cola king before the time of Rajaraja I, containing an introduction 
of eulogy. This introduction is purely an eulogistic one without le- 
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counting any of the king's exploits. Another Cola record (No. 
266 of 1923) is interesting, because it describes an individual endow- 
ment the annual interest on which was to be given away as prize- 
money to the best reciter of the Jaimini-Sama-veda at the local temple 
on the night of the asterism Tiruvadirai in the month of M argali ; 
and it was stipulated that ‘ no prize-winner should compete a second 
time. Another (No. 333 of 1023) records a grant of land to a Brahmin 
for expounding the Prabhakaram. An inscription of Rajendra Cola I 
refers to a free dispensary established by the queen Kundavai* 
Pirattiyar ; this is perhaps the earliest of such grants known. The 
dispensary was to be named after Sundara Cola. Another of tlie 
28th year of Rajendra I (No. 228 of 1923) describes an act of the 
village assembly and refers to the monarch as Purvadesamum 
Gangaiyum^ kidaramum konda^^ — i. e, who conquered Purvarastra 
(identified by Mr. Hiralal with the Chattisgarh division of the Central 
Provinces), a portion of MahakoSala and Bihar, and Kidaram (identi- 
fied by Dr. S. K, Aiyangar with Kerti in the north coast of Sumatra). 
Inscription No. 433 of 1924 disproves the theory that Rajadhiraja II 
was the son of Rajaraja II and strengthens the position of the 
former in the genealogy of the Later Colas. 

There are numerous inscriptions about Jatavarman Kulasekhara 
Pandya (a, D. 1190-1217), the heroic Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, 
the conqueror of the Colas and other Pandya rulers. Two of them 
(nos. 91 & 73 of 1924) give us some details regarding the rate of 
taxation prevailing at the time on the various kinds of produce j and 
they tell us that allowance was made for the taxation only on the 
actual produce yielded by the lands. An inscription of a later Vira 
Pandya (dated Saka I298=40th year of the reign = 1370 or 1371 a. D.) 
tells us of a long-standing feud between the caste-people and the 
paraiyas (untouchables) of a certain locality on a question of the 
payment for services done by the latter. Inscription No. 39 of 1924 
tells us of the various taxes which fell on land — the kadamai^ the 
antarayam tax paid in money, the viniyogant, and the vadak- 
kadamau It refers to a dispute about the sale of lands, and tanks irri- 
gating them, near the temple at Tirumalai, to the two brothers. 

The Vijayanagara inscriptions discovered this year are not very signi- 
ficant* Some records of Haribara II mention the transactions of the vil- 
lagCrassemblies ; and we can see from these how the village assemblies 
which were powerful local institutions during the Cola period seem 
to have gradually died out after the decline of the Cola empire ; and 
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the few transactions noticed in these Vijayanagara inscriptions were 
possibly among the very last acts of the assemblies before their 
complete disappearance. Acyuta Raya comes in for a gcod amount 
of detailed information, as well as the which \va% judg- 

ing frcm inscriptional and other evidences, a very important religious 
institution of South India from the nth century onwards. The 
* Golaki-ntaiha^sanfana Bivaca^yas' occurs in different records ar.d there 
are even at the present day representatives of the ma{ha in the 
preceptors of the Bericheth ^aiva merchants and a portion of the 
Tamil-speaking Vaniya (oil-monger) caste. 

Among the miscellaneous inscriptions are some relating to the 
Kakatiyas, some to the Setupatis of Ramnad ; while 10 inscriptions 
in the Marathi language belonging to Maharaja Serfoji (a.D. 179S-1833) 
of Tanjore, the famous pupil and friend of the missionary Swartz, 
have been secured from the Brhadlsvara Temple at Tanjore which 
he repaired in various parts. Record No. 424 (of A. D. 1S03) gives in 
chronological order the history of the Bhonsle family, describing in 
detail the achievements of Shahaji and his great son Sivaji arx' 
containing a detailed history of the Maratha Rajas of Tanjore. 
Inscriptions Nos. 301, 302, and 303 of 1923 secured from Tirul*6shtiyur 
and dated in the 1 ith j^^ear of JatSvarman Sundara Bandy a give us a 
glimpse of the criminal administration prevalent in the 13th century 
in the Pandya country. These 3 records contain a continued narrative 
of a single event. These should be read with the various other ins- 
tances of criminal administration noticed in previous reports. Every- 
where we hear that sentences of punishment were passed in full 
assembly. 

C. S. Srikivasachari 


Rupakas— how many are they ? 

Two. forms of Sanskrit Kavya (poetry) are geneially 
recognised — 

(i) Dr§ya or Abhineya— capable of being represented on the stage, 
and (2) Sravya — to be heard. 

The first form has again been subdivided into two main classes, 

(a) Rupakas— principal plays, and (i^) Uparupakas-^^minor plays. 

The number of Rupakas, as given in the Nfi|ya§;istra of Bharata, 
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Sahityadarpana, Dasarupa and other Sanskrit works on dramaturgy, 
is ten^ and the list is as follows ; — 

(i) Nataka, (2) Prakarana, (5) Bhana, 4) Vya/oga, ($) Samavakara, 
(6) Dima, (7) Ihamrga, (8) Aiika, (9) Vithi, and (10) Prahasana. 

This is a point on which oriental scholars have, up till now, found 
no ground to differ. 

But recent discoveries in the field of Sanskrit dramatic literature 
have brought us face to face with a very singular exception as regards 
the enumeration of the Rupakas. 

Bhagavadajjukiyam — a Prahasana, which differs remarkably on 
many points from all other plays of the same type, gives a list of no 
less than twelve Rupakas in its Prastavana. “The list of ten Rupakas 
in all our NatyaSSstras includes the Nataka and Prakarana, while our 
author mentions ten kinds of plays sprung from Nataka and Praka- 
rana, and mentions, besides Ihami^a and other kinds of Rupakas found 
also in the usual lists, Vara as the first and Sallapa as the seventh. 
Sallapa, i.e. Sainlapaka or discourse, appears as a type of drama else- 
wnere,® but Vara seems to be otherwise quite unknown*.® 

Among the Prahasanas hitherto published Bhagavadajjukiyam 
holds a very unique position. It differs from Mattavilasa inasmuch as 
it purports to be a **comedy proper*’ rather than real farce and satire” 
as Mattavilasa claims to be. But on that account it is in no way 
inferior to Mahendravikrama’s play. 

Nothing definite can be said about the age of the play. Like the 
thirteen dramas attributed to Bhasa, it also omits to mention the names 
of both the work and the author in the prologue. But the names are 
found in the colophon and in the opening verse of the old commentary 
published with it. But this does not go towards solving the much- 
vexed problem of its age. All that we cati gather after a careful perusal 
of the work is that it was written at a period when Buddhism was on 
the decline in South India ; but even then the condition of the Bud- 
dhist society had not become so corrupt as it was at the time when 
Mattavilasa was composed. Thus the play seems to go back to a very 
early period — earlier perhaps than that of Mattavilasa. For obvious 
reasons, it cannot be called a compilation as Pandit Krishna Pisharoti 



2 An Uparupaka is also of the same name. 

3 Winternitz — Preface to Bhagavadajjukiyam. 
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has tried to show in his paper on Bhasa. Neither can it- author 
Bodhayana be possibly identified with the great Vrttikara of the Brah- 
masutras as Prof. Winternitz has suggested. 

Thus we see that many a new problem has been raij-ed by the 
publication of the play. At present the materials that may lead to the 
solution of these problems are quite scanty and consequently insuffi- 
cient. We hear that three works connected with acting in Kerala— 
Attaprakara, Kramadlpika and Kutiattakrama'' — have beer* re- 
cently discovered. May we not venture to hope that these valuable 
discoveries of Tamila-Malayalam works on dramaturgy would throw 
some light on questions that still remain open. 

Ashokanath Bhattacharya 


Th« First commentary on the Mahabhasya 

In connection with the date of a certain Vedantic writer I had 
recently to consult the list of the gurus who occupied the pontifical 
throne at the Advaita Matha of Conjeeveram and for this purpose 
referred to the Guru-ratna-inm, one of the five works published in the 
volume styled Vedinta-palica-prakaranX, printed at the Sri Vidya Press, 
of Kumbhakonam and I was more than surprised to find in Jt the 
following stanza: — , ^ 

It may be translated as follows :-■! seek the help of Gau<}apSda who 
first spread a knowledge of the of Patanjali,’ whose f«t 

adored by Ayarcya, once his opponent and who was the f^ptw 
of Nii-aka mystics* like Apolonya.* The references hem am 
to Apollonius of Tyana and to king larchas mentioned in his T~vels . 

This work. mala, is 

known-toSadaSivendra whose Vedantic works like ‘h* 

wVSfrr are well-known in the south. J’'"* Volume. 

Atmabodha on the work which also is printed in the 

T Vide the Introduction .to the play by the Editor. 

2 ^30. 3 For the allusion here, see />«/«*>/»■««/-« of Rama 

bhadra Dikeita (Nirnaya Sagara Press). 

4 /je^S..vol.i 7 (i 86 o),p. 90 . 5 
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It introduces in explaining the stanza the name of DamU,’ a fellow- 
traveller and friend of Apollonius and Pravrti,a Saka chief of Taksasila^ 
and states that Ayarcya was a Buddhist. These are remarkable 
statements and, if authentic, would be of great importance in deter- 
mining the date of Gaudapada and deciding the question whether 
Apollonius of Tyana visited India or not. The work, though published 
long ago isj I think, not yet widely known. 

M. Hikiyanna 


A Short note on Mr. JayaswaPs interpretation of a 
Mahabhasya passage in his ^Hindu Polity* (p. 122) 

In the above book, at the close of the chapter on ‘Franchise and 
Citizenship/ the author concludes thus : 

“ The cause of Patahjali's perplexity seems to be a confusion which 
arose by treating a Varttika of Katyayana, viz. 
as a Sutra of Panini. As a matter of fact, is given 

as a Varttika (No. i8) to Panini, IV. 2. 104 (Kielhorn, p. 296). The 
same rule, could not be both a Varttika of Katyayana and a 
Stitra of Panini. It has already come as a Varttika, and by treating 
it as a Varttika the sense becomes clear. Katyayana completes Panini 
by giving a general rule on allegiance owed to well-knoWn Ksattriya 
rulers.'* 

At the outset, our sense of admiration seems as it were to be 
awakened from its torpor by the author’s originality in discovering 
and pointing out the perplexity of Pataiijali. With due deference to 
the author, we are inclined to be more sympathetic towards Patafijali 
for the very reason that no commentator after him has doubted his 
sanity in taking the rule under discussion to belong to PaQini, and 
not to Katyayana as Mr. Jayaswal would have it. To do justice to 
Patanjali, we should recognise the fact that he had not the advantage 
of a critical edition of the Varttikas, as Mr. Jayaswal and ourselves are 
privileged to have. On the textual side, we are not prepared to believe 
that Mr. Jayaswal would have consciously committed himself to the 
statement that the rule concerned should be taken to be a VSrttika 
of Katyayana, and not a Sutra of Panini. Verily, the rule in question, 
comes from the mouth of Katyayana, and our thanks are due to the 


I /RAS,, vpl. ly (i860), p. 70. 


2 p. 76. 
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illustrious editor of the Mahabhasya, Dr. Kielhorn, for having so 
printed it. But we have to draw the attention of Mr. Jayaswa! to 
a technique in gastric treatises, called . R is a verbatim' quotation 
of a certain statement or statements, for the purpose of discussion with, 
reference to a particular point under consideration. To make cur point 
clear, it is necessary to refer to the particular discussion in brief. In 
this particular instance, Katyayana is dealing with the Sutra I V.2. 104 
( ) which enjoins the addition of a suffix *tyap* after indeclln- 

ables, so that we get the forms like etc. There is a similar 
rule (IV.2.114— ) which enjoins the addition of the suffix *cha* 
to words beginning with a Vrddhi vowel. The word is an indeclin- 
able having a Vrddhi vowel for its first letter. Therefore it comes 
under the operation of the two Sutras, IV.2.104 & Ii4* Katyayana, 
by his second Varttika under the rule IV.2.104, says that the rule 
1.4.2 ( ) operates, and we should have the suffix ‘cha^ 

added to it and not *tyap*. Then he proceeds as a contextual sequence 
to discuss the scope of the rule IV.2.114, in its turn, and from 
the Varttika No. 7 onwards, he enumerates the rules of Panini which 
supersede IV,2.ii4. Some of these rules he refers to in his own words 
and some he literally quotes. For instance, the Varttika No. ii 
(Kiel., vol. II, p. 295) refers to the two rules of Pacini 
IV.3.64 & 65. This is of the former type. An instance of the latter 
type would be the VSrttika No. 20. ( which is a rule (IV.3.122) 

of Panini. In fact, two succeeding Varttikas (Nos. 21 & 22) also happen 
to be verbatim quotations of the Sutras IV.3.125 & 126 of Faiiinl. 
Consistently with what Mr. Jayaswal has stated with regard to the 
rule (Varttika No. 18), we should perforce consider the rules (Varttikas 
Nos. 21 & 22) to be the only Varttikas ; and as no rule could be both 
a VSrttika of Katyayana and a Sutra of Pacini, we are constrained to 
request Mr. Jayaswal to discover the person or persons who are under 
confusion and perplexity with regard to these rules. Unless and 
until he complies with our request, the alleged confusion and 
perplexity attributed to Patafijali only deserve to be classed with 
optical illusions like mirage. 

We are further at a loss to understand how according to Mr. Jaya- 
swal, the taking of the rule under consideration to be a Varttika of 
Katyayana would make the sense clear. If it is taken at all as a Varttika, 
it is read under rule IV,2.I04, and not under IV.S.pS, as he seems to 
imagine. And even supposing that the rule embodksd in the Varttika 
applies to IV.3.98, there is no need to accept what Mr. Jayaswal says, if 

I. II, Q. JUNE, 1926 33 
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we remember that Katyayana was removed from Panlni by two or three 
centuries. What guarantee is there that the word Vasudeva, the name 
of a deity in Panini’s time, had not become the name of a Ksatriya in 
the days of Katyayana ? So, the position taken by Mr. Jayaswal 
seems to be untenable. In this connection, we would like to refer 
Mr. Jayaswal to an article appearing in the March issue of this Journal, 
vindicating the late venerable scholar, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, in 
holding that the Sutra IV.3.98 of Panini should be taken as an 
evidence of Vasudeva-worship in the times of Panini. 

While we yield to none in our admiration of Mr. Jayaswal for his 
fertile imagination and for his valuable suggestions, we have to point 
out that such instances as the present do show that Mr. Jayaswal has 
ventured beyond his depth ; and we cannot hut yield to the temptation 
to conclude with a pithy remark of the famous rhetorician, Anandavar- 
dhana \\ 

(Dhvanyaloka, N. S. edn., p. 94). 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM 


A passage of the Abhidkarmakosavyakhya 

The following passage occurs in the Abhidharmakokavyakhya^ 
Bibliotheca Buddhica ed., p. 23, 11 . 22 fF. : 

‘‘luhyata iti loka iti. (i) asminn eva rohita vyayamamatre kalevare 
lokam prajfiapaySmi lokasamudayam ceti sutram. (2) luhyate pra- 
luhyate tasmal loka iti cabhagavataivoktam. luhyate vina^yatity arlhah. 
lujir iha grhito na lokih. nairuktena tu vidhanena gakarasya sthane 
kakarah krtah.” 

There are here some mistakes which have escaped the notice of the 
editors, Professors L^vi and Stcherbatsky. Professor Poussin, too, 
seems to have overlooked some of these mistakes as he has quoted the 
sentences, marked (l) and (2) in his French translation of the above 
work (part i, p. 14) with the same mistakes and without any remark 
thereon. One may, therefore, be allowed^to point them out in the 
following few lines. 

In our Visvabharati Library we have a transcription of the 
Abkidharinakokavyakhya made from a Ms. in the Darbar Library, 
Nepal, which was secured through the kindness of the Maha- 
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rajadhiraja himself. The readings found herein are identical with 
those in the printed text except for one single instance which will be 
noted in its proper place. There are, however, a few corrections 
which are made only arbitrarily as will be shown presently. 

The first point to be noted is the words luhyate and fraluhyaie 
which occur over and over again. These are afterwards corrected to In- 
ky ate and pralukyate respectively by, we do not know, whom without any 
authority in the transcription referred to. Now, how are they derived ? 
And what do they mean? Certainly they are not from ^/ ruh 

originally^ rzidh 'to grow’; nor from > 7 ;/// — rudh'Xo restrain/ 
rand dh becoming / and h respectively owing to Prakritism. The fact is 
that the original readings here are lujyaie and pralujyaie respectively, 
the words being derived from ruj *to break' or to be utterly 

lost (vm3sa). It is perfectly clear from the words of YaSomitra himself 
when he says in: that connection: luhyate (wrongly for lujyate) vinakya- 
t\ty arthali lujit tha gt‘h%io itci lokih (pp. 23'24)« Ltuhyate (for 
lujyate^ means ‘one becomes destroyed'. Here is v luj and not ink. 
This is supported also by the commentary {bk^ya) in Tibetan version 
giving the derivation oiloka {Abhtdkarmakom with its bham> Bib. Bud., 
p. 13, 1. i8): hfig pas hjig rten no. The original Sanskrit of this as 
preserved ia the Vyakhya cannot be other than lujyata iti Mah^ Tib. 
hpg=Skt, vinasa, and Tib. rien =^Skt, adhUra or aeraya ; therefore, that 
which is the rten or asraya of hjig or vznasa is kftg rten^vinaitS^faya 
(Evanishing one). See MaMvyutpatti. CUV, i6 "lujyata Hi hiali." 
Thus there cannot be any doubt that the actual readings here arc 
lufyaU and pralujyate, as one would expect and as actually found m 
the ABtasphasrika PrajUSparami^ (Bib. Ind., p. 256) quoted by Poussin 
himself. The Pali form lujfaii in the same connection (Samyutte-Nikaya, 
iv 52 : “ lujiatP tasmS. loko ti vuccatP) leads to the same conclusion. 

In the last sentence of the passage quoted above from the Aiht^ 
dharmakoka-vyakhya, the word gakarasya which is found also m our 
transcription must be corrected to jakarasya as evident from the above 

discussion. . 

In the sentence (i) zy^SySma is wrongiy taken for 
‘fathom’ as in our transcription and in the Anguitara-maya, 
II, 48 : vyamamatte kalevare. The word vyayauza hM here no 
sense whatever. That the measure of one’s kalevara ** ® 

fathom is found, perhaps for the first time, in the Satapatha Brih 
vii. i. i. ^7 : vyamatmtro vai puruea\* 

’ ’ VlDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHAE^A 



Mr. Benoy Kumat Sarkar’s criticism ot 
Hindu Political Theories— A Reply 


In the Indian Historical Quarterly^ Vol.I, Nos. 3-4, Vol. II, Nos. j-2, 
a series of papers entitled Hindu Politics in Italian have appeared 
from the pen of Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, the distinguished Indianist. 
The professed object of the writer is to ‘*summ arize and review 
almost all that has appeared in Italian (sic) on the subject of Hindu 
political theories and institutions.” However, he has thought it fit with 
remarkable relevancy to indulge in general reviews of a number of 
recent Indian publications dealing with this branch of investigation. 
Among the works that have been so honoured is the History of Hindu 
Political Theories which, though casually noticed in an earlier number 
of the I.H.Q. (Vol. I, No. 4), has been subjected to a long and searching 
examination in the current issue. 

The critic prefaces his general review of the H. P. T. by lamenting 
what he fancies to be the limited scope of the work. This point 
is connected with the critic’s highly original idea of the scope of an 
historical investigation of political theories, and may be conveniently 
considered at a later place. Meanwhile it will be sufficient to state 
in reply to his objections (i) that the large place given in the H. P. T. 
to the theory of kingship is the inevitable consequence of the nature 
of its subject, (2) that other topics which properly fall within the 
scope of a history of Indian political ideas have received in the same 
work their just share of recognition, (illustrations of such topics are 
the relation of Politics to Law, the scope and method of the Arthasastra 
and its relation to other sciences, the relation of Politics to reli- 
gion and morality, and, last but not the least, the theory of republics), 
(3) where there are no limitations, no occasion arises for being 
conscious’ of their existence. To say in the face of this evidence that 
the H. P. T. is ^Virtualiy*^ “an examination of the theory of kingship* 
is to mis'State facts. 

It is not true to say that the application of the literary data^ say, 
of the Smrtis and the Epics, to serve as a picture of concrete 
political institutions was made *^vithout a word of explanation.” For 
at least two grounds were mentioned in the H. P. T. for justifying 
or extenuating the same, namely, the absence of a connected history 
based on the objective study of facts, and the non-idealistic character 
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of the theoretical data. The critic complains of the cf eviCences^ 
*Vhose institutional value is questionable/* but a fe v page-bcL-.vhe 
answers his own objection by admitting the absence cf a v.elb 
documented institutional history” of ancient India as yet. 

In connection with the vedic doctrine of the king’s divinity it 
specially pointed out in the H. P, T. (pp. 30-31) that the Bnlhniana 
like the king was habitually regarded as a god, and that the cc 

divinity was a privilege of all persons entitled to the ^raiita 
sacrifice. To state in the face of this that the sharing of divine 
butes of the king by others in the vedic religious conceptions is dgrored 
in the H. P. T. is to state the reverse of truth. The facile generalisa- 
tion that the ‘*sole constitutional value’* of the vedic passages In 
this connection lies in their pointing to the derivation of divirity frciii 
the kingship, a view which is pointedly contradicted by the evidence 
of a Brahma^a passage (quoted, H. P. T., pp. 32-3$;, is in line with the 
critic’s characteristic manner. Coming to the later periods, it was sought 
to bring out the ideas of the king’s divinity in their proper “places'* 
in the thought of the Arthasastra, the MahabhiXrata^ the Smrtis and tlie 
Puranas. But care was taken at the same time to distinguish those 
contemporary phases of speculation that were free from this infiuciice. 
As regards the idea of the king’s divinity an attempt was specially 
made to distinguish between its different forms so as to show how in 
some cases the divinity was merely metaphorical, and in other 
cases, was attached to the king in some direct fashion. It thus appears 
that the * ‘tremendous misconception from beginning to end’* with 
which the critic charges the author exists only in his own imagination. 
It is odd to find the critic turning for support to Shamasastry’s 
Evolution of Indian Polity just after he has condemned its ‘^failure to 
satisfy the demands of critical approach.* 

As regards the vedic "theory of class-origins* the Purusasukta does 
not mention the Brahmana, etc. to have been born '‘in a haphazard 
manner/’ for it connects the Brahmana, the Rajanya (K^atriya), the 
VaiiSya and the Sudra with the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the 
feet of Purusa, the great primaeval Man. That this or a similar 
metaphor forms the foundation of the whole system of Hindu social 
precedence and, in particular, of the Brahminical pre-eminence, is 
a proposition which may be new to the critic, but is familiar to every 
student of Indian antiquities. The critic-s explanation of Taitt, 
Sam., vil. I. I. as meaning nothing more than that ''each one is some- 
body in his own field*^ is based conveniently upon the supfsres- 
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sion of the latter part of the Brahtnana story which conveys the impor- 
tant “statements” that the Vaisyas are to be eaten and that the 
Madras are dependent upon others (See H. P. T., p. 46 n.). 

While finding fault with the treatment of “Vedic thought” in the 
H. P. the" critic offers the precious advice to the “investigator of 
Vedic politics” to devote attention to the “real centre of political as 
well as social and economic interest/* namely, the “vis-group, the 
people or the demos.” Criticism of this kind shows, if anything, the 
critic*s ignorance of the subject which he professes to treat. “Vedic 
politics” and “Vedic thought” consist of successive strands represented 
by the Rgveda Sanihita, the Atharvaveda Samhita, Yajus Sanihitas and 
the Brahmanas, the Upanisads and the Kalpasutras. Now granting that 
at the period of the Rgveda, the Vis was the centre of common interest, 
a point in itself highly debatable in view of the impossibility of fixing 
the relative position of the king and the people in the Egvedic polity 

with the same precision as, say, in the Homeric polity, is the critic 

unaware of the fact that the Brahmana and the Sutra periods witnessed 
a progressive advance of the king^s and the Brahmana*s power, and 
disappearance of the tribal Samiti and Sabha ? Besides even if we 
admit for the earlier period that '^the genuine problems of the fire- 
sages (?)” were those concerned with ‘ 'colonizing, conquest and inter- 
tribal war and peace,” their consideration would properly fall within 
the scope of the historian of political institutions. Failure to "visualise” 
these in a work dealing exclusively with tne history of political ideas 
cannot and ought not to be regarded as an omission. 

Regarding the “doctrine of the saptanga^^ it was attempted in the 
H. P. T. as fully as possible to explain its general significance together 
with that of the mutual comparison of its constituent elements. One 
may well despair of the critic who takes this to involve “obliviousness” 
of the fact that “the king was but one of the seven limbs of the body 
politic”. It is true that none of the compdnent factors save the king 
has'been subjected in the H. P. T. to a detailed treatment, but this was 
done deliberately with the object of confining the work to its own 
proper jurisdiction. Will the critic who makes the omission of 
“public finance, international law, jurisprudence and the theory of 
war” from the scope of the H. P. T. the basis of his charge, kindly 
explain why the boundaries'of the sciences laid down by a welLestab- 
lished convention should be transgressed in the case of political 
philosophy ? 

In explaining the definitions of ArthaSastra and Dandaniti and 
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their relation to the sister sciences, it was prcciseh* t^e icc .f.Trtl 
character of the former as involving the Art Gc^.err.rrA.' t l"i 
widest sense of the term that was sought to be br^ ii/.o pii :ni- 
nence. On the other hand, it was pointed out on the 
evidence of quoted texts (see H. P. T., p. 13 ^ l ) how at a later ‘'"a ;e 
Hindu ‘Apolitical science** was identified with the institution cf ru t- ar- 
chy. The critic’s charges on this point indicate nothing so m.:ch as 
his tendency to mis-state facts and to shut his eyes to the p sitive 
evidence of texts. 

While rejecting with solemn assurance the explanation of ^rjj^avi 
in the sense of ‘sovereignty’, the critic has not cared to consider the 
evidence advanced in the H. P. T., nor has he reflected what kind uf 
State that would be which included the appliances cf Gover:^ment and 
a foreign ally without necessarily including the people. 

That part of Utathya’s “lecture* in the Mahabhnrata, u.ucii 
held to be ^^pQi‘h&ps peculiar to Hindu political thought/’ was ty the 
effect that unrighteousness on the king’s part was the cau^e tf dhtur^ 

bance of the social, the moral and even the physical order. the 

critic kindly quote from the “Stoic and Patristic speculations’^ and -’even 
the French epic of the thirteenth century*’ the precise cuanterpart oi 


this view ? , . , . . 

The reasons for considering the “Buddhist theory of contraci 

‘an isolated phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought* 
were sufficiently explained in several places in the H. P. T. pp. I2_i, 

1 ao 376 etc.). None of the arguments brought fonvard by the entic 
can disprove the fact that the author of the Digha Nih-aya theory 
neglected to draw out its consequences in respect of the mutua 

relations of rulers and their subjects. The Tt ftl hi 

“the contract theory ha -4 proved a veritable stumbling block to th^ 

author* is unsupported by a single argument, and deserves no notice. 

The comment in the H. P. T. on the Buddhist passages 
the seven conditions of welfare of the Licchavi-Vajjis was to the effect 
that these involved a moralist’s analysis, not that of a political philoso- 
pher strictly so called. The scope of the comment, tn other words, 
was -restricted only to the two passages herein concerned, * 

Trd was said about their authorship, critic. 

stretches the author’s meaning *rratton that ‘'^akya the 

. In doing this the critic lays himself open to the charge 
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positive mis-statement of facts. Besides, is the critic so simple as 
to think that whatever is attributed in the Buddhist canon to the 
Buddha must necessarily be the word of the Master Confining our- 
selves to the limits of the two Nikaya passages we find the critic 
triumphantly exclaiming that ^'obedience to the elders* one of the items 
mentioned by “Sakya’’ is not a mere moral maxim, and illustrating 
his dictum from modern examples. But he conveniently forgets other 
'‘items*, such as protection ot women, peiformance of religious rites, 
and honour to the saints, which are also mentioned in “Sakya's” 
teaching above-mentioned. Will the critic kindly quote the example 
of any institution or text of any constitutional law to show modern 
parallels to these ancient maxims ? The critic’s further statement 
that the author of the H. P. T. “cuts short his examination of Sakya’s 
moralisings** on the plea that they do not embody any political 
theory is purefiction. 

The so-called “omissions in the realm of Buddhist political philo- 
sophy* with which the critic charges the author illustrate his curious 
ideas about the scope of a history of political theory. Such a work, 
the critic evidently thinks, should take cognizance of the concrete 
institutions of ecclesiastical as well as civil bodies and the principles 
of their working. How otherwise to account for the critic^s insistence 
upon the treatment of “the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity” 
and the Asokan policy of administrative uniformity and paternal 
rule ? As the critic seems to stand alone in his conception of the 
range of an historical account of political ideas, no serious notice of his 
criticism need be taken. In this connection it is amusing to note 
that the critic, while frankly admitting that the “statutes of Buddhist 
ecclesiastical polity” are ^^mainly institutional” in their character, 
still argues that they “might be made to yield some theories'* about 
which he is himself discreetly silent. 

The chapter on Kautilya in the H. P. T. has received from the 
critic a large measure of attention. How little the critic believes 
in his own sweeping judgment will appear from the fact that he thinks 
two of the ‘^topics** treated in this chapter (those concerning the 
authoris criticism df an opinion of Bottazzi and his comparison 
between Kautilya and Macbiavelli) to be sufficiently “unconventional” 
to merit a detailed criticism at his own hands. The critic^s charge that 
fCaufilya’s “superb thoughts on finance, strategy, and tactics* 

have been studiously avoided by the author shows his usual misconcep- 
tion of the scope of political philosophy. As regairis the character 
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of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, all that^was said in the H. P, T. was tha 
it dealt not with the theory of the State but with the Art 
Government and kindred topics. In justification of this statement, 
attention was drawn not only to its slender stock of speculation but 
also to the fact that even this occurs casually in the course of discussioiis 
of concrete problems of statecraft (H, P. T., pp. 126, I3i-I33> 
the critic kindly point out where it is mentioned that Kautilja’s 
work was "a mere handbook on the Art of Government” ? 


Turning to the doctrine of the king’s divinity and the like, the 
critic charges the author with a “maze of perplexities” and a ‘‘legion 
of inconsistencies/’ but a slight examination reveals that these are 
entirely of the critic’s own creation. Divinity in one place, the critic 
complains, is interpreted as a “metaphorical assimilation” of the 
king’s functions with those of the gods, while elsewhere not much 
store is set by this contention. This apparent “inconsistency” is 
explained by the fact, as the critic well knows, that the former has 
reference to a particular form of the doctrine, while the latter h 
concerned with a general estimate of the doctrine in relation to the 
Western theory of Divine Right. The reason for rejection of the 
metaphorical explanation in the latter case is shown in the concluding 
part of the sentence (H. P. T., p. 277)» which the critic coolly suppt^s, 

namely, “we find that the king’s title to rule is expressly derived at 

least ill the Suntiparvan from his absorption of Visou’s essence . 
Will the critic, who is never tired of descanting on the 
and democratic elements” to be found in -Hindu thec^ism^ 
kindly explain how he proposes to reconcile his '‘hypothesis with 
the positive evidence of the text just referred to ? 

Another example of "inconsistency” mentioned by the critic is 
that the idea of Viwu’s entering into the king's ^rson is in the 
MaUh^rata admittedly conjoined with that of his 
duty of protection. This "of course” "lays the axe at ‘^e^t of 
the kingly divinity" for do not the people hereby become no less 
divine than the king” ? Admirable logic ! 

Again, it is asked, why the Mahabh^ata oJn 

be “ incongruous ” with the Buddhist theory of contract. 
answer is that while the latter bases kingship upon popular agreemrat 
or contract, the former holds it to 

The natural tendency of the latter theory » ^ 

l. 11. Q.. 
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of the principle of royal authority. It is true that the consequence 
of the latter theory, in so far as the mutual realtions of rulers and 
subjects are concerned, is not clearly drawn out by the theorist, while 
the logical consquence of the former is qualified by counteracting 
principles. But this evidently does not alter the real difference between 
the two theoiies. The critic’s contention that '‘whether the king be 
ordained by god or elected by the agreement of the people, he is a 
servant in any case,*^ from which he draws the further conclusion of 
“ identity " of the Hindu theories of kingship, shows a singular in- 
capacity for discrimination of the finer shades of differences together 
with a notable tendency towards mistaking the potential consequences 
for the actual. 

The critic is astonished to find that a certain passage (Maha- 
bharata. Anusasanaparvan, ch. 6i, 32-33) which he quotes ' from the 
H. P. T., has not been taken by the author to involve the doctrine 
of resistance. Now will it be believed that the passage which was so 
characterised is not the one mentioned by the critic, but an al- 
together different one (Manusamhita VII. ni-112) occurring in a 
separate part of the H. P. T. ? Deliberate distortion of evidence of 
this kind may be an “amusing” pa-^time to the critic, but is bound 
to rouse the disgust of all right-thinking men. 

In dealing with the Sukraniti it was asserted in the H. P. T. that 
the distinction between the good king and the tyrant “from the point 
of view of the king's divine nature” was perhaps drawn for the first time 
-in that work. The conscientious critic suppresses the words appearing 
within quotation-marks, and thus has no difficulty in proving to his 
own satisfaction the author’s “forgetfulness" of the “points in 
Utathya’s lecture.*' 

The critic’s remarks in regard to the concluding chapter furnish 
refreshing reading. He objects to the guarded phrase “probably in 
no other system” used only once with reference to the degree of 
emphasis of a certata doctrine. He objects to the terms “Hindu 
mind*' and “Hindu view” as being “vague and meaningless.” But 
when he himself uses the terms “Vedic thought” and “Vedic politics” 
just seven pages back as a convenierft label for the culture-periods 
represented successively by the Vedic Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the 
liTa^yakas, the Upanisads, and lastly, the Kalpasutras, there can 
“of course” be no doubt about their “meaning”. It is, moreover, a 
curious fact, pointing perhaps to the backward state of “philosophicar* 
thinking in the West, that similiar “vague and meaningless phrases” 
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have fixed themselves even in the titles of works professing to be 
very authoritative “performances”. How else to explain such as 

those of Taylor’s Mediaeval (4th ed., 19251, Merz’s 

European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Sir Leslie Stephenbs 
History of English Thought in the i 8 th Century 3rd ed., 1000 1, and 
the like ? 

While on this subject the critic thinks it fit to cntidcg the 
author’s comparison between the Hindu and the European theories of 
Contract. Now among the Hindu theories which involve more nr 
less the idea of contract, the Buddhist theory does not at all touch 
on the question of ‘obedience’ ^ in Kautilya the 'obedience* is indeed 
derived from a kind of contract but with results so inconclusive that the 
thinker is obliged to invoke the assistance of the doctrine relating to 
the king's divinity, while in the shorter story of the king’s creation in 
the Mahabharata (i 3 antiparvan, chap. 67) the contract, such as it is, is 
preceded by Brahma’s creation of the fir.st king in the person Cff Manu, 
and the obedience is derived, though not as an integral portion of the 
same story, from the king's divine creation. Wih the critic kindly 
explain what “agreement” there is between -^uch concepdons and the 
Hobbesian view of absolute sovereignty derived from a contract which 
is based on the complete surrender of their natural rights by the 
individuals to a common superior ? Where, again, has the critic found 
the “arbitrary” refusal to identify the cult of tyrannicide etc, in the 
Hindu theory with the corresponding strands of the contract theory 
in Europe ? 

Whether the “chapters in the H. P. T. have cumulatively worked 
against the author’s theory” of a multilinear evolution of human social 
organisations will best appear from the fact that again and again where 
Hindu political thought appeared to the author to make the nearest 
approach to the theory of the West, it was found on a closer examina- 
tion to reveal real and important differences. Examples of this 
kind were furnished by the relation of the ArthaSastra statecraft to that 
of Machiavelli and of the Hindu and the Gn^k views of the 
end of the State, as well as the mutual relations of Brahma^a and 
Ksatriya as compared with those of Church and State in mediaefai 
Europe, and the Hindu theories of kingship in comparison irith the 
Western theories of social.contract and divine right. In conneetkm with 
the last-mentioned point, an attempt was made (H. F. T. pp. 
to “exploiP^ Figgis’s Divine Righto/ Kings in respect of its list of the 
four component parts of the Western theory (Ibid., pp. 5-6), with the 
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result that three of them (namely, that hereditary right is indefeasible^ 
that kings are accountable to God alone, and that non-resistance and 
passive obedience are enjoined by God) were found to have no 
counterparts in the Hindu theories. Differences of this kind the critic 
would dismiss as ‘^verbal** and ‘^non-essentiaP* I As for the critic’s 
assumption that the '‘conclusion” was an ‘'afterthought” added to 
•'combat the idea of philosophical agreement or analogy between the 
East and the West”, it deserves not the slightest notice. 

The treatment of the now fashionable comparison between 
Kautilya and Machiavelli in the H. P. T. has not escaped the kind 
attention of the critic. Here he is obliging enough to express his 
agreement with the author on one point for which he coolly tries 
without sufficient reason to appropriate the credit to himself. On other 
points his views are strongly adverse. “Is not Machiavelli,” he asks, 
“also the last oTan old series like Kautilya. Or, again, is not Kautilya 
also, like Machiavelli, the first of a new series*’ ? How, pray ? Again, 
it is asked, was Machiavelli less encyclopsedic than Kautilya ? Perhaps 
not. But then, owing to the enormous progress in the specialisation 
of studies in Machiavelli*s time, Kautilya’s conception of a single 
branch of knowledge embracing the art of goverment in the widest 
sense of the term was necessarily foreign to the Italian, 

The critic’s indignation rises to a white heat when he proceeds 
to consider the distinction drawn by the author between the goal 
,of the Kautilyan and the Machiavellian statecraft. Here, for once, it 
’has to be admitted that the idea of an essential difference expressed 
in the H. P. T. should be modified, though not abandoned, in favour 
of the view of a partial similiarity between the thought of the Hindu 
and the Italian,^ For making full allowance for the "cult of 
Vijigt^u, cituranta or cakravartin,** it cannot be forgotten that 
Kau|ilya unlike Machiavelli pointedly deprecates territorial annexa- 
tions (H. P. T., pp. 145-146). The critic’s Own idea of a “most 
marvellous identity in subject-matter as well as methodology” must 
be rejected as “absurd.” For a slight reflection is sufficient to show 
that while the Hindu thinker is inspired above all by consideration 


I This modified view was arrived at by thej author indepen- 
dently long ago, and it has been incorporated in the forthcoming 
second edition of the H. P. T. which is expected to be out next 
month. 
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for the interest of the individual monarch, the Italian found the 
spring of his inspiration in a passionate and patriotic zeal for the 
deliverance of his unhappy motherland. With this is connected the 
fact that Kautilya’s precepts indicate a ininJ untouched by the breath 
of emotion and literally revelling in the display of its rich intellectua 
resources, while Machiavelirs work reveals a mind not only strong in 
intellect but also singularly susceptible to sentiment. 

The critic is indignant with the author for daring to discriminate 
the immoral state-craft of Kautilya from that of Machiavelii. It is 
enough to state in reply that the “Kautilyan analysis of the six expedi- 
ents and discussion of the treaties as well as prescription of tlie ways 
and means in regard to the extirpation of thorns”, in as far as they 
are connected with the cult of immoral statecraft are certainly put 
forward as ‘^extreme cases” a fact demonstrated by the positive evidence 
of texts which the critic systematically ignores. To the two texts 
quoted in the H. P. T. (pp- I49 n,, 150), we may add here two more. 
In V. 2, where Kautilya mentions various unscrupulous methods for 
replenishing the royal treasury, he concludes by saying that such 
demands should be made only once. Again in XIII, 4 while describing 
the measures to be taken for the siege of a fort, Kautilya states 
that' when it can be captured by other means, no attempt should be 
made to use inflammable materials, for fire cannot be trusted and 
it destroys life and property. Will the critic kindly quote similar 
instructions from the works of Machiavelii ? ^ 

In charging the author for his condemnation of Bharadvaja s statw 
craft, the critic conveniently suppresses from his quotations its worst 
specimens. Let us quote some choice examples. “The king»‘, says 
the old Arthasastra teacher, “who deserves prosperity should slay the 
individual who thwarts his purpose, be this person even his own 
brother, father or friend. "Without piercing the vitals others, 
without committing cruel deeds, without slaying creatures ewn in 
the fashion of fishermen, one cannot attain high felicity. When wishing 
to smite, he should speak gently j after striking off the head with his 
sword, he should grieve and shed tears.” Is the critic prepared to 
take the above to be “evidence of clear, perspicuous and straight- 
forward mentality” ? . . - 4 

In his fanatical ardour for Machiavellianism, the critic with excellent 

taste traces a spiritual affinity l^tween the author and "the calhdic 
Fathers who burnt Machiavelii in effigy” and declares him to m%- 
Jesuit the Jesuits.” The head and front of the authors offence, it apfsetrs. 
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ghoshal defending himself 


is that he '‘is not prepared to submit to the subordination of morality 
to politics." No nobler accusation could be brought against a man, 
and the author is quite content to be arraigned on this charge. 

Towards the close of his long and rambling review, the critic tries 
to make some amends to the author for the fury of his onslaught. But 
the praise, it may be noted, is conveniently couched in general terms. 

A perusal of the above pages will show the impartial reader what 
value to attach to the criticism of Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Sweeping 
charges unaccompanied by a shred of argument, inuendoes and 
arbitrary assumptions abound in every page of his writing. Where 
it suits his convenience, he doe^^ not stick at misstatement and 
suppression of facts, and even the deliberate distortion of evidence. 
His own equipment for the task that he seems to have so light- 
heartedly undertakeiuis not of the happiest sort. He indulges in rash 
generalizations based on partial knowledge or wilful desregard of 
facts } he unconsciously uses- terms and expressions similar to those 
which he has himself rejected in some other context as unscientific ; 
he does not discriminate between the different forms of the topics 
which he handles. His criticism, such as it is, tends to assume an 
air of seductive prominence by virtue of its tone of pontifical 
assurance, its spirit of pretended detachment, the parade of learning 
with which it is accompanied, and, last but not the least, the journalistic 
style in which it is invariably clothed. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


Ghoshal Defending Himself 

Ghoshal has failed to take my examination of his History in the 
proper scientific spirit. In his reply he has shown that he is used 
to handle the dictionary of abuse. G. is perpetually harping on 
the “mis-statements'’ and distortions of evidence.’" A lengthy reply 
from my side may not be undesirable in a future number. 


Benoy Kumar sarkar 
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SURlSVAR AUR SAMRAT AKBAR ;p|). Tran- 

slated from the original Gujarati of Muniraja Sn V*(;r;v:'a>a by 
lal Varma. With an introduction by Rai Bahadur 'panclh Garni 
Sankar Ojha. Published by gri Vijayadharma Jnrjiamandira. 

Agra. 

The book, under review, gives in a popular way. the iite-Pav nf the 
great Jain hermit Hiravijayaji Suri with special refcsence to nU o nnec- 
lion with the great Mughal emperor Alcbar. It iu have been 
received favourably by the people in general as ’h to by the 

fact of its having undergone a second edition within tlaee veut- 1 
first publication in its Gujarati original and the nice>dty RIi bv the 
present publishers to undertake a Hindi translatit^n a idhW big hnuK 
like this. The author has taken great pains to collect mate:: d- r 
book from works in different languages, viz., Sanskrit, Engli-h. Hindi, 
Urdu, Gujarati and Bengali, and this was not an easy task f.r our 
author who confesses his ignorance of EngllHi and Uidv. Tlic book 
is full of many important and useful facts regarding the great hermit 
and incidentally with respect to the religious condition of India during 
the time of Akbar. But it must be said for the ^ake of truth that 
the facts have not always been presented in an historical way— perhaps 
to suit the taste of the people in general. Thus authorities 
and references have not, in most cases, been cited to confirm the state- 
ments ^in the book, some of which are of vital importance. Some 
of its chapters, again, (we may mention here the 5 th chapter’! read 
more like a novel than history in the wdder seii'^e of the term. 
On the whole, however, the book can rightly be regarded a.s a very 
important contribution to the history of Jainism inasmuch as it gives 
a detailed account of how a Jain hermit, like many others whose 
history requires to be thoroughly investigated, exercised influence even 
over a great emperor like Akbar. 

The book suffers from the lack of-an index and a detailed table of 
contents ; and we have every hope that this defect of the book will be 
removed from its next edition. The language of the translation is 
elegant and reflects credit on Mr. Varma. It has some printing mis- 
takes especially in the English portions. 


Chintauaran Chakravahti 
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HINDU-PAD-PADASHAHI or a Review of the Hindu Empire 
of Maharashtra by V. D. Savarkar, published by B. G. Paul & Co., 
Madras, 296. pp. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar has written an interesting book entitled ‘Hindu- 
Pad-Padashahi* in which he has successfully tried to hold in bold 
relief before the readers the inspiring ideal of religion and righteous- 
ness that animated the whole Maratha nation for the establishment of 
an independent Hindu empire. Historians of the chronicler type may 
not see eye to eye with Mr. Savarkar in his dramatic way of 
marshalling the facts of Maratha history after the death of Sivajl, but 
such books have a value aiid importance of their own. Every page of 
the book thrill‘d with the noble spirit of patriotism and religious fervour 
which inspired the writer and enabled him to take his reader along with 
him as if into the midst of Maratha activities. In fact he has added 
flesh and blood to the dry bones of history and the novel way in which 
he has unfolded the story of political solidarity and service to the 
country and the struggle for survival helpi much the growth of 
patriotic feeling. 


K. K. BanerjI 


A GREAT SANSKRIT DICTIONARY by Otto Boehtlingk, 
— Sanskrit- Woerterbuch in kuerzerer Fassung, Neudruck in 
Helioplanverfabren, in 7 Baenden, Folio, auf holzfreiem Papier. 1923- 
1925. Zu beziehen durch Markert & Fetters, Leipzig. 

In India we are not so fortunate as to enjoy full advantages from 
the publisher, as the people of the West are. There the publisher is 
ready to undertake all sorts of risks, not only for books meant for a 
wider and almost sure circle of readers but also for purely scientific 
works the sale of which is restricted to very narrow limits. Even the 
works relating to oriental subjects are not excepted from this 
encouragement on the part of an enterprising publisher, who does not 
think of mere pound, shilling and pence but also of honour of having 
achieved something useful. Thus we Indians are obliged not only to 
the learned scholar who spends his life in antiquarian research, but 
also to the enterprising publisher who makes it accessible to the public. 

The book under review is a result of such enterprise. It was long 
out of print, and as its place remained vacant inspite of some Sanskrit- 
Eugilsh Dictionaries, a new edition was much eagerly looked for. 
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This want is now supplied and for supplying it the . 

Markert & Fetters of Leipzig, deserve our thanks. Xo c! . bt tb / 
have done a special service to linguistic science in gene:./ I * j 
Indology in particular in these difficult days. They ha\e -cr.ri./ t/e 
right over this work from the Leningrad Academy and brc'U^n^t t 
facsimile edition by means of a photolithographic process. 

It will not be considered' out of place to give here the 1/ turv.t 
this work. In the years 1855-1875 two German San«kritist. vf the 
most eminent rank, Otto Boehtlingk and Rudolph Roth, produced 
that gigantic work on Sanskrit lexicography in seven folio volume^, 
known as the Petersburger Woerterbuch, a standing record— a coloisul 
monument of German Industry, accuracy and intelligence. This wa-t 
a performance of extraordinary hard and meritorious labour arid it saw 
the light of the day under the patronage of the Royal Academy cf 
Sciences of St. Petersburg, which celebrated its bicentenary recently. 
Hence its common designation has been the Petersburger Wc^frterbuch , 
(PW. in abbreviation). 

It was for the first time that a Sanskrit dictionary was prepared 
direct from the study of its literature, and not merely compiled from 
existing glossaries composed by tho Pandits of various ages. Quotations 
and references show this feature fully. Still more special merit of the 
work lies in its interpretation of the Vedic text. Till then Saya^a 
was slavishly followed in this respect ; now a direct appeal to the 
themselves was made, and their me ining asserted from the contests a«ti 
from parallel sources under the guidance, of etymology and comparative 
science of languages. All future compilers of Sanskrit dictionaries have 
used this thesaurus and thus, so to say, have dug up from this mine 
some gems and made them current. 

Soon after the publicatian of this great work, Boehtlingk thought 
it advisable to prepare a smaller dictionary to meet the requirements 
of beginners and such students as did not stand in need of the rich 
apparatus given in the great Petersburger Woerterbuch. This plan was 
at the same time thought to be an opportunity for making all 
the then possible additions to and corrections in this great work. The 
learned author was not only encouraged by all eminent Sanskritists 
chiefly G^uian in this new undertaking of his, but was promised help on 
their part for same. This promise was faithfully kept and thus they, 
especially Roth and ICern, contributed much to make this standard 
work as complete and accurate as possible. It appeals in seven part*', 
again under the patronage of the Royal Ac:kU 1 uf Sciences of St. 

I. H. Q y JUKE, 1936 
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Petersburg (1879-1 8S9), and hence has been known as the smaller 
Petersburger Woerterbuch. Each part contained numerous additions 
and all these additions were given as a general index in the seventh 
part, thus making the reference easy. The list of new works (scattered 
in all the seven parts) which the author and his co-workers had used 
for the search of words and their meanings gave some idea of the 
original research treasured in this really monumental work. 

The Petersburger Woerterbuch was not quite unknown in India in 
the past, and Indian Sanskritists did refer to its authority ; but still 
it was not so adequately used as it ought to have been. The reason was 
that in those days our scholars were not so paticular and only very 
few knew German. Today when this condition is changed, we do 
hope that our students, or at least our scholars should use this 
Dictioilary in their study and research. Even those who do not 
know German can use it with some benefit. Not only that it is almost 
complete but it is most faithful. Whenever necessary, references are 
duly given and these show to one clearly where and in what sense the 
word in question is used. It goes without saying that a mere record of 
meanings put dwon in front of a word is not a proper guide — nay, no 
guide at all for research work. Words have life and life is charg- 
ing from time to time. To ignore this will be to ignore all. Hence 
is the importance of these references. Again nobody is faultless, 
and so in doubtful cases the student can himself verify the meaning etc. 
from the original with the help of these references. It should be noted 
that accentuation, often indispensable to a correct knowledge of Sans- 
krit, is not omitted in this work. The fact that all the words, not only 
roots and primary words but also their derivatives, are given in 
Sanskrit characters will specially appeal to Indians, all of whom 
prefer them to Latin ones and some of them do not even know the 
latter. Again the arrangement of words is purely alphabetical and 
hence very convenient. 


JEIIANGIR C TAVADIA 


A SUPPLEMENT TO BOEHTLINGK’S SANSKRIT DICTIO- 
NARY. — Nachtraege zum Sanskrit-Woerterbuch in kuerzerer Fassung 
von Otto Boehtiingk, bearbeitet von Richard Schmidt. Lieferung 
Hannover (Germany) 1924-25, Orient-Buchhandlung Heinz Lafaire. 
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It IS a happy coincidence that with the appeafance of the facsimile 
edition of Boehtlingk’s Sanskrit VVoerterbuch. a Supplement to this 
great work also appears. Since the days of Bochtlingk a number of 
new Sanskrit writings has come to light and they have increased the 
stock of words of the language. This addition required to be put 
in a proper form) and we are thankful to Prof. Schmidt for having done 
it here to a certain extent. The author has attempted at completing 
•Boehtlingk's work in various directions. Thus not only aoso ,itclj 
new words are given, but unknown meanings and genders of the wo.ds 
are also recorded. Again references are found out for seme of 
those words which Boehtlingk has marked as missing in the then 
known literature. In order to make the Supplement more useful, the 
words in the General Index of Boehtlingk's Dictionary are also given. 
Thus when one does not find a word in the body of the latter work, he 
is not required to refer to the General Index ; the Supplement i; 
enough to trace out the word. The Yasastilakaumpii and its 
commentary have been worked out for the Supplement and a large 
number of literary works has been taken into account. But the author 
does not claim completeness which can only be achieved when all 
Sanskritists work together. Still he should not have omitted to make 
use of ready materials as he has done, for instance, in the case of the 
glossary of new words from Bhafa|aka-dvatritu|ika, edited by Prof. 
Hertel in 1922. The Sanskrit words are given in Latin charactes for 
the sake of economy ; in other respects the Supplement follows the 
chief work. 

The work appears in seven parts of 48 folio pages each. Four parts 
are already out, and the remaining will follow soon. 

JEHANGIR C. TAVADIA 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute} vol viii, pt. i| 1926*27 

P. V. Bapat. — The Different Strata in the Literary Material of the 
Digha Nikaya. By examining the contents of the Suttas in the 
Dlgha Nikaya the writer has pointed out in them three different 
strata and has come to the conclusion that 'an extensive range 
in the evolution of Buddhism is covered’ by these Suttas. 

C. R. DevaBHAR. — The Plays Ascribed to Bhasa, their Authenticity 
and Merits, Disagreeing with the editor of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series the writer of this article has adduced evidences 
in support of Dr. Barnett’s contention that the SvaJ>navasavadaita 
referred to by several ancient Sanskrit poets cannot be identified 
with the play now published under that name. He suggests that the 
author of the Trivandrum plays passing under the name of Bhasa 
may be an obscure poet of a later age of Southern India and 
discusses at length the merits of the plays ascribed to Bhasa. 

Haran Chandra Chakladar, — The Geography of Vatsyayana. 

P, L. Vaidva,^ O bservations on Hemacandra’s Desinamamala. Names 
•'if the lexicon^ or lexicographers mentioned in the Definamamala 
of Hemacandia are given as also a list of deU words from the 
work preserved in Marathi and its dialects. 

j. N, C. Gangujlv. — Hindu Theories of Punishment. 

P. V. Kane. — Dharniasutra of Sahkha-Likhita. This collection of 
quotations from .Sahkha and Likhita occurring in later works 
continues from the pren Jir isv^ie of the journal. 

1 ^. R. Bhandarkar. — Parasika Dominion in Ancient India. 

K. Lele. — Fragment of an Inscribed Hymn of Sarasvatl found 
at Mandu. 

™). M. Roy, — The Culture of Mathematics among the Jainas of 
Southern India in the Ninth Century a. d. In dealing with the 
Gamtnsarasamgra/ia of Mahaviracarya, the writer remarks that 
unlike the Hindu ^Mathematicians who were primarily astronomers, 
the Jaina scholars favoured the cultivation of Mathematical science 
by itself. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society^ vol. pi. l 

\\ IL Jackson.-— N otes on the Barabar Hills, These notes on the 
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LomaSa Hsi cave and on the dedicatory inscription of the Karna 
Chaupar cave are presented as supplementary to those which were 
contributed previously by the same writer. 

A. Banerjlsastrl— The Ajlvikas. The paper discusses the mutual 
relation of the Brahmins, the Jains, the Ajlvikas and the Buddhists 
of ancient times and particularly describes the hostilities between the 
Ajlvikas under GoAala and the Jains under Mahavira. 
Saradakanta Ganguly,— Notes on Aryabhatta. 

F. Aciiarya. — The Bhanja Kiners of Orissa, This is an attempt to 
determine the chronology and genealogy of the Bhanja Eulers 
of Orissa. 

A. Banerji-Sastri. — The Asuras in Indo-Iranian Literature. 

S. C. Roy. — The Asurs — Ancient and Modern. The writer of thi*^ 
paper is of opinion that the Munda traditions indicate that tl e 
Asuras mentioned in the ancient Sanskrit literature as following 
the occupation of iron-smelting belonged to an ethnic stock and 
culture different from those of the present day *Asurs^ of the Chota- 
Nagpur plateau. The latter is a tribe of the Mun<ja stock and 
has adopted from the ancient Asuras the occupation of iron- 
smelting as well as its tribal name. 

Kalipada Mitra. — Music and Dance in the Vvnlna Vatthn 
Atthakathii. 

Indian Antiquary, April. 1926 

INDUBHUSAN Banerji. — Some Aspects of the Career of Gum 
Hargovind. 

S. M. Edwardes. — Kannada Poets. This is a summary of T. T. 
Sharman’s Kannada Poets mentioned in the Inscnpitiom fHiblished 
in Memoir No. 13 of the Archaeological Survey of India (Madras, 
X924) in the Kanarese language. 

Ibid, May, 1926 

W. Crook E. — Marriage Songs in Northern India* 

M, SylvaIN Levi. — Paloura-Dantapura. This is a note hf t£vt 
translated into English from its French original by S* M. Edwardes. 
A place mentioned by Ptolemy as *‘PaIoura^' has been idenMSad 
here with the city of Dantapura of ljuddhist literature. 

Journal of the American Oriental Sodbly, March, 1916 

L. C. Barret. — The Contents of the Kashmirmn Atharva Veda. 
Books I-I2, 

L. C. Barret. — ^The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book scii edited 
with Critical Notes. 
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Obituary Notice 

The Late Sir George Forrest 

The death of Sir G. W. Forrest aniiounced some time ago by 
Reuter removes yet one more outstanding figure from the array of 
living historians of British India. ForresFs coanectioM with India was 
long and varied. He entered, when 26 years of age^ the Bombay 
Education Department, served as Professor of History in the Elphin- 
stone College for some years, and acted as the Census Commissioner 
for Bombay in 1881-82 and subsequently as the Director of the Bombay 
Records where he was placed on special duty and prepared the home 
Series and Maratha Series of Selections fro n the State-Papers preserved 
in rite Bombay Secretariat (1885-87) which he followed a number of years 
later by another volume of Selections from the Travels and Journals 
preserved in the Bombay Secretariat. Forrest became in 1894 Keeper 
of the Records of the Government of India. It was during his tenure 
of this high office that he edited the three volumes of Selections from 
the Papers in the Foreign Department of the Government of India 
in the time of Warren Hastings. He also examined the papers in the 
Military Department relating to the Great Mutiny at the instance of 
Sir George Chesney and embodied his labours in the four volumes of 
Selections from the letters^ despatches and other state-papers in the Mili- 
tary Department [iSpj-ipi2). As an introduction to this Forrest wrote, 
mainV on the basis of official documents, a continuous story of the 
Mutiny shorn of all unnecessary technical details. Besides these he 
brought out a collection of Clive Papers from Bengal, Madras and the 
India office/^vith other papers illustrating the rise of the British Power 
in India in the epoch 1671-1785’’ (Calcutta, 1891-93). His last great work 
was the Life of Lord Clive (Cassell, 2 vols., 1918) based on an exhaus- 
tive examination of all available materials in both the European and 
the Indian archives. It is this briography that is bound to hold the 
field for a long time. Incidentally when searching for papers relating 
to Clive at Pondicherry that he alighted with the help of Col. Mac Leod 
the Consular Agent at the French settlement, on the famous Diary 
of Ananda Rangan Pillai, the translation of which has been taken 
on hand by the Madras Government. Other books that came from the 
learned pen of Forrest are (i) The Administration of Lord Lansdowne ; 
(2) S^cy-Generals \ (3) The Cities of India \ (4; The History of the 
Indian Mutiny^ etc. He was made a C.I.E. in 1899 and retired from 
service in the next year ; but he continued to labour on in his chosen 
fields of work down almost to the day of his death. 


C. S. S. 
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37* J^to va^ho^ ti jato ca vaddhito ca. Vo hi kevalati tattha 
jato va hoti aimattha vaddhito, tassa -amanta gamamagga na 
paccakkha honti, tasma ‘jato vaddho' ti aha. Jatavaddho pi va 
ciram nikkhanto tassapi na sabbaso paccakkhl honti % tasrn.i ‘tivad cva 
avasatan’ ti aha. Tam khanam eva nikkhantan ti attho. DandluyitiitLim 
ti ayani nu kho maggo, ayam na nu kho*^ li kaukhavaseim cirayitatti 
Vitthayitattan ti yatha sukhumain attliajatain sahasa pucchitassa 
kassaci sarlrathaddhabhavani ganhati eva*n^ thaddhabhavaggahanarii. 

38. Nu tveva ti imina sabbannuta-nanassaappatihatabhava ii dasscti. 
Tas?a hi purisassa Maravattanadi-vasena siya fianassa patighato, l«na 
so daadhayeyya va vitthayeyya va, sabbanhuta-hanani pana appatiha 
tain, na sakka tassa kenaci antarayo katun ti dipeti. 

39. Ulltmipaiu bkavam Gotamo ti uddharalu bhava.ii Gotamo. 
Br^hmanim pajan ti brShmana-darakam. Bhavain Gotamo main* brah- 
mana-puttam apayamaggato uddharitva Brahmalokamagge patit^hapctu 
ti attho. 

Ath’ assa Bhagava uddhuppadain dassetva saddhini pubbabhaga- 
patipadaya mettaviharadi Brahmaloka-gamhmaggam dassctukimo, 
tena hi ‘Vasettha* ti Tidim aha. 

Tattha 'idha Tathagato* ti adi Samahriaphale vittharitani. ‘Mctta- 
sahagatena’ ti adlsu yam vattabba’ii tarn sabbam Visuddhiraagge 


Brahmavihara-kammatthana-kathayain vutfcain. 

yy. ^Ssyyatha pi Vasettha balava sankhadhamo* ti adi pana idha 
apubbam. balavTi ti balasampanno. Saii^khadham \x 

dhamako. Appakasirem ti akicchcna adukkhena. Dubbalo hi sa^kha- 
dhamo sankham dhamanto pi na sakkoti,catassodisa sarena viftfiipetiitp 
nSssa safiikhasaddo sabbato pharati, balavato pana vip|A5riko Hoti, 
tasma ‘balava* ti aditn aha. Mettiya tl' ettha metU U 

vutte upacaro pi appana pi vattatL ‘Cetovimutti’ ti vutte pana appani 

va vattati. - « i 

Yam pananakatarp, kamman ti pamapakatam kammwp naina kam - 
vacaram vucrati. Appamariakatam kammam nama rtpirup-ivacarani. 
Tam hi pamaijam atikkamitva odissaka-anodissaka dtsaphar^vasena 
vatjijhetva katatta 'appamaijakatan’ ti vuccati. Ua 
na tarn tairavatmoR ti tam, kamavacaratn kamms^ tasraiqfi 
vacara’rupavacarakVmme* na oWyyati na tif^hati tl Kin, vnttwp hoti » 


I B. & S. use throughout 

3 S. ayaip nu.kho no ti 
5 S. omits it ; B. mama 
6 


a Si. puts It i« sleci^ 
4 SI. tki 4 d|ia* 4 aiidftar 
6 Su flipMca^cwr 
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TEVIJJA SOTTA 


Tam kamavacarakammam tassa rupivacararupavacarakaramassa 
antara laggitum va thatu.n va raparupavacarakammarn pharitva 
pariyadiyitva attano okSsara gahetva patibthatuui na sakkoti. Atha 
kho rflpavacararupavacarakaminam eva kamavacaram mahogho viya 
parittam udakam pharitva pariyadiyitva attano okasatp gahetva 
titthati tassa vipakam patibahit^ sayam eva Brahmasahabyatam 
upaneti ti. 

8o. Evam vihan ti evani mettadiviharl. 

82. Ete tmyam bhavantam, Gotaman ti idain tesam dutiya sara^a- 
gamanam. Pathamara eva h’ ete majjhimapaijnasake Vaset^ha-suttaiu 
sutva sarariam gata, imam pana Tevijjasuttam sutva dutiyam pi 
saraijarn gata, katipShaccayena pabbajitva Aggafifia-sutte upasam- 
padah c’ eva arahattan ca aladdlium. Sesam sabbattha ultanattham eva 
ti. 

Iti SumangalavilasiniyS Dighanikayatthakathaya TEVIJJA sutta 
VANNA vJ nitthita terasaraam. 

Nittliita ca terasasutta-patimanditassa Silakkhandhavaggassa attha’ 
vannana ti 




SUMANGALA-VILiSlNIYA 

DTGHANIKAYATTHAKATHAYA mahavaggavaxijanA 

XIV. MaHaPadaNa Sutta VaxntanX 


1 . I, Evaminesutam pe... ,.Karerikuiikayani\ Mahapadaiia- 

suttain. Tatrayam anupubbapadavannana. KarerihuUkUyan ti 
Karert ti Variina-rukkhassa namani. Kareri-man^apo tassa kutikaya 
dvare fchito tasma Karerikutika ti vuccati, yatha Kosamba-rukkhassa 
dvare thitatta Kosambakutika ti. 

Ante Jetavane kira Karerikuti, Kosambakuti, Gandhakuti, Salala- 
gharan^ ti cattari mahagehaiii, Ekekani satasahassapariccagena nipphan- 
nam. Tesu Salalagharajp ranila Pasenadina karitatp. Sesam AnStha- 
pindikena* karitani. Iti Bhagava Anathapin<}ikena galianatina AtniMia- 
natn upari karitaya deva-vimana-kappaya Karerik^’iV .am vihaimtl 

Pacchahhattan ti ekasanika* khalu pacchabha ii imm patova* bhu- 
ttanam antomajjhantike pi pacchabhattam e ’a. Idba pana pakati- 
bhattassa pacchato pacchabhattan ti adhippetam. 
kkantanan tl pindapatato patikkantanara, bhattakiccam nitthapetvS 
uttbitSnan ti attho. 

KareHtna'^lamiU ti tass* eva Karerimandapassa avidare kataya 
nisldanasSlSya. So kira Kareritnandapo*Gandhakutikaya ca sailya 
antarc hoti. Tasma Ganclhaku^i pi Karerikutika pi sala pi Karcri- 


mandalamalo ti vuccati. 

'pid)bemvasa^(^cm^i** ^ ekatn pi jatim dve pi jStiyo ti mm 

vibhattena - pubbenivutJbakfchandhasantSnam saipkhatena pubbe- 
nivSsena saddhim yojetva pavattita. Dkammi ti dhammasaw^. 
XJdapadi ti aho acchariyara Dasabal^sa pubbenivSsa-fta^ain. Pubbfr 
nivasam nBma ke anussaranti. ke nSnussaranti ? Titthiya 

sSvakS ca paccekabuddha ca buddha* ca anussaranti Ka^ titthiyi 

anussaranti? Ye aggappatta kammavadino te P‘ 

kappe anussaranti na tato param*, Ssva^ 

anusLanti Dve aggasavaka asa-nkheyyafi c> mkappmU«^ 

ca. Paccekabuddha dve asaipkheyy5n» 

BuddhSnaip pana ettakan ti paricchedo natthi, yawtakain fikafikhant 


2 

5 


si, .‘ja* .d 4 owlt. IcftiMai 

S. a and .« »»» '«»’* * ^ 


3 S. . M fti lt. 


I B. -SgSrani 
4 St omit, it 
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tavatakam anussaranti. Ye aggappatta kammavadino^ titthiya khandha- 
patipatiya anussaranti, patipatim muncitva na sakkonti. Patipatiya 
anu^saranta pi asaniiabhavam patva khandhappavattim na passanti, 
iale patita sakuna^ viya kupe patita paiigiila viya ca honti. Te tattha- 
thatvfi ettakam eva, ito param natthl ti ditthim ganhanti. Iti titthiya- 
nam pubbenivasanussaranam andhanam yntthikotigamanaip viya hoti. 
Yatha hi andha yatthikotiggahake sati yeva gacchanti, asati tattlP eva 
nisidanti, evam eva titthiya khandhapatipatiya va anussarituip sakkonti, 
patipfitini vissajjetvii na sakkonti. Savaka pi khandhapatipatiya va anus- 
saranti, asaflfiabhavatp patva khandhappavaftijii na passanti. Evain 
sante pi te vatte sainsaranaka-sattanain khandhanam abhavakalo nama 
natthi, asanfiabhave pan a pafica kappa^jatani pavattanti ti, ettakam kalam 
atikkamitva Buddhehi dinna-nayethatva parato anussaranti, seyyatha pi 
ayasma Sobhito. Dve aggasavaka pana paccekabuddha ca cuti-patisan- 
dhim oloketva anus<^aranti, Buddhanam cuti-patisandhi-kiccam natthi, 
yain yarn pana® thanam passitukama honti tarn tad eva passanti. Titthiya 
ca pubbenivasam anussaramana attana difctha-kata-sutam eva anussar- 
anti. Tatha savaka ca paccekabuddha ca. Buddha pana attana va parehi 
va dittha-kata-sutam sabbam .eva anussaranti. Titthiyanam pubbe- 
nivasa-flanaip khajjopanakobhasa-sadisarn, savakanain padTpobhasa-sadi- 
sam,aggasavakanatn osadhitarakobhasa-sadisam.paccekabuddhanan'r can- 
dobhasa-sadisrp, Buddhanam sahassa-suriya-inandalobhasa-sadisaTp. Tassa 
ettakani jatisatani jatisahassani jatisatasahassaiiT ti va ettakani kappa- 
satani kappasahassani kappasatasahassant ti va natthi. Yam kifici 
anussarantassa n'eva khalitam na patighato hoti. Avajjana-pafcibaddham 
eva ■‘akankha-manasikara-cittuppada-patibaddham eva hoti. Dubbala- 
pattapute ^vegukkhittanaraco viya Sinerukute visattha-inda-vajiram 
viya ca asajjatnanam eva gacchati. Aho mahantani Bhagavato pubbe- 
nivasa-hanan ti evam Bbagavanta u yeva arabbba katha® uppanna jata 
pavattita ti attho. Tam sabbam pi sarnkhepato dassetum 'iti pi 
pubbenivaso, iti pi pubbenivaso’ ti ettakam eva Paliyani vuttam, Tattha 
*iti pi ti’ evam pi. 

2. Ahost Bhagava anuppatto ti ettha yam vat- 

tabbam tarn Brahtnajalam vannaimyani vuttam eva. Aj^atn eva hi viseso. 
Tattha sabbanfmta-fianena assosi. Idha dibbasotena. Tattha ca van^a- 
vannakatha vippakatS. Idha pubbeinva^akatha. Tasma Bhagava *ime 


1 S. & B. omit these fir-.t three words 
3 SI. & B. omit it 
5 B. vcga- 


2 B. kun^S 

4 SI. SkaAkhana ; B. tSkajikha 
6 Si. & B. omit it 
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bhikkhu mama pubbenivasa-fianam arabbha gunam thooienti^pubbenivasia' 
nanassa pana me nipphatti»n na jananti, handa ne?aiii nipphatluu 

kathetva dassami* ti agantva pakatiya pi Buddhasane nislditva tlhamma- 
desanattham eva thapite tarn khanam^ bhikkhuhi papphct»^tv;i dinne 
varabuddhasane nisiditva kaya nu'ttha bhikkhave ti pucchriya ca idka 
hhanie ti adito pativacanassa ca pariyosane tesam pubbeniv”;sa-pati«asH- 
yuttam ^dhammakathain kathetukamo iccheyyaika m ti adim iha. 
Tattha iccheyyatka no ti iccheyyatha nu. 

3 . Atha narn pahatthamanasa bhikkhu yacamana oiassa Bhagam 
ti adim ahamsu. Tattha etassa ti etassa ®dhamm;katha-karaj>as5a. 

Atha Bhagava tesam yacanam gahctva kathetuk&mo tena hi bhikkha^ 
ve sumthl ti te sotavadhana-sadhuka-manasikarcsu niyojetva afifiesam 
asadharana n chinnavatutnakanussaranam pakasetukamo tio $& 


bhikkkave ti adim' aha. 

4 . Tattha yam, Vipassx ti yasmim kappe Vipasst ^yani hi 'yam* 
saddo ^^yam me bhante devanam tavatimsanam sammukha sutain «iam- 
mukha patiggahitam, Srocemi tarn bhante Bhagavato'’ ti adlsu 
paccatta-vacane dissati. “Yan tam apucchimha akittayi no, aflilam 
tarn® pucchama tad i-pgha brnhl’ ti adlsu upay<«avacane.^ '‘AWhStiam 
etara bhikkhave anavakaso yam ekissa lokadhatu)^* ti adlsu kan^t- 
vkcane Idha pana bhummattheti* dafthabbo. Tena vuttam ‘yasmtiji 
kappe’ ti UdapniPi ti dasasahassalokadhStum unnSdento uppaj^. 
Bhaddakappe ti palica Buddhuppfida patimao45tattS sundara-kappe 
sara-kappe ti Bhagava imani kappam thomento cvara ah^ 

Yato patthaya kira amhakam Bh^vata abhmihSto kato, 

■I *1 I nanca Buddha nibbattS nS,nia fiattlii. 

AmhLam* Bh^avato abhinihSrassa purato pana Ta^baiU^ 
Medhankaro Saranahkaro Dlpahkaro ticattaro BuddhS 
n Sattimsu Tesam «uparimabhage -kam asamkheyyam 
sunliatn'eva abosi*. 

„*ma Buddbo 

Buddha-sunfiam Buddha ekasmim kappe uppwinl. 

Sumano ° eoa ahosL Asaipklicyya^kappa- 

aswkheyy^- «P«i 

Cd. “ O’" 


J Si, iads ^eva 
4 S. i Si. bkummeti 

? Si. & B. Maftgab. 


2 B. dhammiip 
5 B. oran 


3 »iuikB W 

6 bt 
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Tato pi asamkheyyam Buddha-suMam eva ahosi. Asamkheyya'kappa- 
pariyosane pana ito kappa-satasabassanam upari Padumuttaro Bhagava 
eko va ekasmim kappe uppanno. Tassa orato^ ito timsakappasahassSnam 
upari Sumedho Sujato ti dve Buddha ekasmim kappe uppanna. Tato 
^uparimabhage ito attharasannam kappasahassanam upari Piyadassi 
AtthadassT Dhammadassi ti tayo Buddha eka^mini kappe uppanna. 
Atha ito catunavute kappe Siddhattho nama Buddho eko va ekasmhn 
kappe uppanno. Ito ’'ekanavute kappe Tisso Phusso tidve Buddha ekas- 
miin kappe uppanna. Ito ekanavute kappe Vipassl^ Bhagava uppanno. 
Ito ekatimse kappe Sikh! Vessabhu ti dve Buddha uppanna. Imasmim 
bhaddakappe Kakusandho Konagainano Kassnpo Gotamo^ amhakam 
Sammasambuddho ti cattaro Buddha uppanna, Metteyyo uppajji- 
ssati. Evam ayarp kappe panca-buddhuppada-patimanditatta ‘siindara- 
kappo sarakappo' ti Bhagava imam kappam thomento evam aha. 

Kim pan’ etam Buddhanam yeva pakatam hoti imasmim kappe 
ettaka Buddha uppannava uppajjissanti ti va ti udahu afinesam pi paka- 
tani hoti ti ? Auuesam pi pakatam hoti. Kesam ? Snddhavasabrah- 
manam. Kappasanthiti®-kalasmim hi ekam asamkheyyam ekaiiganam 
hutva thite loka-sannivase lokassa santhanatthaya devo vassitum 
arabhi.® Idito va ^anta-ra^fehake himapato viya hoti. Tato kana-matta 
tila-matta ® tagdula-matta mugga-masa-badara-am alaka* elaluka^-kum- 
bhanda-alabii-matta udaka-dhara hutva anukkamena vaddhitvfi^®usabha 
dve usabha addhagavuta gavuta dve gavuta^^ addhayojana yojana 
dviyojana tiyojana dasayojana. . .pe. . .satasahassa-yojana-matta hutva 
kotisatasahassa-cakkavalabbhantare^ 2 1 3 Akanifc^naka-brah maloka 

puretva titthanti. Atha tam udakara anupubbena bhassati, bhassante 
udake pakati-devaloka-tthanesu devaloka patitthahanti.^^ Tesam 
santhahana'Vidhanajn Visuddhimagge pubbenivasa-kathayam vultam. 

l^anassaloka' ®fcthanam pana patte udake dhammakarakassa^^mukhe 
pih te viya vatavasena tam udakam santitthati. Udakapitthe uppalini- 
pannam viya pathavl santhati.’ ^ Mahabodhipallauko vinassamane loke 
paccha vinassati santhamane pathatnam santhahati. Tattha pubba- 
nimittam hutva eko padumini-gaccho uppajjati. Tassa sace tasmim 
krppe Buddho nibbattissati^ ®puppham uppajjati no ce»*na uppajjati.*® 

1 B. orabhSs^e 2 B. dve- 3 Si. adds nSma 4 S. omits it 

5 Si, & B. santhSna* 6 B. & Si. Srabhati 7 B. Andha- 8 Si. omits it 
9 Si. elst&^aka 10 Si. &B. omit it u Si. omits it 

12 ' Si. -vSlagabbhantaram 13 S. Avtaatbha- 14 B, sa^thahanti 

15 B. adds sat^bhahana 16 B. dhammalcarana 17 B, santhabanti 

|8 Si. ttlbbattanti 19 Si. adds here uppajja nti 20 Si. puts it in plural 
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Uppajjamanaii ca sace eko Buddho nibbatti!*?ali ekam uppajjati. 
Sace dve tayo cattaro panca Buddha nibbattissanti |,afica ufpajjanti, 
tiini ca kho ekasmim yeva nale kannikabaddhani hutv.:. Suddhavasa- 
brahmano ^ayania^ marisa pubba nimittaip. passissamrV ti mahabodhi- 
pa11ahka''tthanam agacchantL Buddhanam anibbattanakappe puppham 
na hoti. Te pana® apuppbitaiii gaccham disva ‘andhakaro vata bhn loko 
bhavissati tarnabhibhuta® satta apaye puressaiiti cha dcvaloki nava 
brahmaloka sunna bhavi^santf ti anattamana hontL Pupphita-kilc pana 
puppham disva 'sabbaiinubodhisattesu matukucchim okkamante^u 
nikkhamantesu sambujjhantesu dhammacakkain pavattantesu yamaka* 
patihariyani karontesu devorohanatn karontesu ayusaipkharani 
^ossajjantesu pariiiibbayantesu dasasahassa-cakkavala-kampanadlni 
patihariyani dakkhi;--sama ti, cattaro apaya parihayissanti, chi 
devaloka nava brahmaloka paripuressantl’ ti attama*.*! udanam uda* 
netva® attano attano brahmalokam gacchanti. Imasiniin pana ♦kappc 
panca padumani uppajjiaisu. Tesam nimittanam anubhavena caltiro 
Buddha uppannii, pahcamo uppajjissatl ti Sucidhavasabrahmano pi 
tani^ padumani disva imam attham janiinsu. Tena vuUam ‘aftftesara 
pi pakatam hotl’ ti. 

Iti pi Bhagava ‘ito so bhikkhave’ ti adiiia nayena kappa- paricch<^» 
vasena piibbenivasaiu dassetvS idani tesani Buddhanaiu jatipirscdic- 
dadivasena* dassetum ‘VipassI bhikkhave* ti adim aha. 

7. Tattha ayu-paricchede parittam lahukan ti ubhayam ctam appa- 
kass* eva vovacanatn. Yam hi appakain ta-n parittaft c eva lahukaf^* 
ca hoti. Appam va bhiyyo ti vassasatato va upari appain. Afefiwii 
assasatam appatva visam va timsain va cattaiisaiii vi pap- 
ain va satthiui va vassani jivati. Evain dighayuko pana atiduUiWK>, 
isuko kira evam ciram jivati ti tattha tattha gantvS va dalflsablio 
noti ; tattha Visakha upasika visavassasatam jivati, tattha** Fokkba* 
rasati*^ brahmano, Brahmayu brahmai^o, Selo brihmana, Blvaris^** 
.^rahmano, Anandatthero, Mahakassapatthero, Anuruddbatthotj pana 
vassasatan c^ eva pannasaii ca vassani, Bakkulatthero vaiwamiafi 
c’ eva satthin ca vassani, ayam sabbadighayuko, so pi dve vassasaani 

a ilvati.* *’ 

Vipassi adayo pana sabbe pi bodhisattl metti-inibhabhlgen.^ ■wma- 


, B* adds mayam 
5 ^ ' b . uttSnenta 
i Si, omits it 

Si, -sadi 


2 S, omits it 
6 B.t^adda- 
9 Si. lalm^ 

12 Si. Pafiriya 


3 Si. 4 

7 S. tl 

so 

13 a p»i 
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na 5 sa'Sahagata-nar]asampayutta-asamkharika'Citten& matukucchismim 
patisandhimganhiiiisu. Tena cittena gahitaya patisandhiya asasakheyyam 
ayu. Iti sabbe Buddha asanikheyyayuka. Te kasma asamkheyyani na 
atthajpnu. Utubhojana-vipattiya. Utubhojaua-vasena hi ayu hayati pi 
va^dbati pi. 

Tattha yada rajano adhammika honti tad.I upanijino senapati setthi 
sakalanagaram sakalarattham adhammikam cva hoLi. Atha tesam 
irakkhadevata, tasam devatanani mitta ibhumma-devata, bhumma-deva- 
finam mitta akasattha-devata, akasattha-devatanaia mitta unha-va- 
4haka devata, tasam mitta abbha-valahaka devata, tasa-u mitta slto- 
alahaka devata, tasam mitta vassa-valahaka devata, tasam mitta 
atummaharajika devata, taiaiii mitta tavatimsa devata, tasain 
litta yama devata ti, evam adi evam yava bhavagga thapetva 
dyasavake sabba deva brahmaparisa pi adhammika honti. Tasam 
dhammikataya visamaip candima-suriya pariharanli, vato yatha- 
.aggena na vayati, yathamaggena aviiyanto- akasatthaka-vimanani 
lobheti. Vimanesu khobhitesu devatanani kllanatthaya cittani 
t namanti. Devatana>n kllanatthaya cittesu anamante.su sltunha- 
ledo utu yathakalena na .sampajjati. Tasmim asampajjante va na 
jurna devo vassatl, kadaci vassati kad&d na vassati, katthaci vassati 
' itthaci na vassati, vassanto pi vappakale aiikurakale nalakale 
ipphakale khlraggahanadikalesu yatha yatha sassanam upakaro na 
oti tatha tatha vassati ca® vigacchati ca. Tena sassani visama- 
Ikanl honti vigata-gandha-vanna-rasadi sampattini.'^ Ekabhajane 
■akkhitta-tapdulesu pi ekasmiin padese bhattan ^tancjulam hoti, 
fasmim atikilinnam,ekasmirn samapakarn, Tam paribhuttaiu kucchiyam 
tath^ eva akar.’hi gacchati.® Tena satta bahvabadha c’eva honti 
opayuka. ca. Evain tava utubhojanavasena ayu hayati. 

Yada pana rajano dhammika honti tada seiiapati uparajano pi 
<iammika honti ti, purima-nayeiV eva yava brahmaloka sabbe pi 
hammika honti. Tesain dhammikatta samain candima-suriya pariharanti. 
“athamaggena vato vayati^ akasatthaka-vimanani na xhobheti. Tesam 
asanikhobhentanaiji devatanaiu kllanatthaya cittani namanti. Evam 
alena utu sampajjati. D.evo samma vassati, vappakalato patthaya 
assanatn upakSrain karonto kale vassati kale vigacchati. Tena sassani 
aniapakani sugandhani suv^nnani surasani ojavantani honti. Tehi 

1 B. bhuramattha-devatu 2 Si. & B. ayathSmaggena vSyanto 

3 S. ctrarii 4 B. sampannSni S Si. uttandulam 

6 Si. paccati 7 SI, & B. add yathamaggena vSyantc S B. akkhobha- 





